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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








SPEECH AND SILENCE. 


Waat’s spoken here none discloses ; 
Gone, like a breath, out of reach 
Are the free, light words of each: 

Our mouths are silent roses 
About our budding speech. 


I am the bard of the roses, 

You, sweet one, are the dew, 
Slipped out of heaven’s blue, 
Where Love, on his bed reposes, 

Dreaming, dear heart, of you! 





THE WAY. 
Only in my own way, 
Which nothing has yet withstood, 
Can I do anything good, 
Commanding when I obey— 
As Thou dost, Allah. 


As Thou dost Allah! so I— 
The creature whom thou hast made, 
Of whom thou art the aid, 
Lord of the earth and sky— 
As Theu art, Allah, 
ALLAH, Ai-KHAHAR. 
New York Crry. 
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REPROACH. 


BY W. J. 








PERHAPS, some day, 

When all this petty toil and strife, 
Which in our blindness we call ‘* life,” 
Shall sudden cease for me, and God 
Shall free my soul from this earth clod, 

You'll know, 
And knowing, sigh, ‘‘Too late ! 
Her famished soul could no more wait!” 


Perhaps, some day, 
When, folded on my pulseless breast, 
The hands that «trove are laid to rest, 
When far from’. |] this tumult wild, 
I sleep as sleeps a tired child, 

You'll know, 

And knowing, wish that you 
Had tenderer been, more fond, more true! 


Perhaps, some day, 
The heart that now I cannot reach 
May learn what now I cannot teach ; 
The ears that now are deaf to me 
May heed the voice of memory. 
And then? Ah, then! 
Ishall not, dear, have died in vain. 


Sa ae 
PABLO DE SARASATE. 


BY ERIC MAOKAY. 








Wao comes to-day with sunlight on his fac:, 
And eyes of fire that have a sorrow’s trace, 
But are not sad with sadness of the years, 

Or hints of tears? 


He isa king, or I mistake the sign, 

A king of song, & comrade of the Nine, 

The Muses’ brother, and their youngest one 
This side the sun. 


See how he bends to greet his soul’s desire— 
violin, which trembles like a lyre, 
seems to trust him, and to know his touch, 
Belov’d so much. 


He stands full hight ; he draws it to his breast 
ron one, in joy, who takes a wonder-guest, 
Weird, wild thing, bewitched from end to end, 
To be his friend, 





And who can doubt the right it has to lie 
So near his heart, and there to sob and sigh, 
And there to shake its octaves into notes 
With bird-like throats? 


Ah! see how deftly, with his lifted bow, 

He strikes the chords of ecstasy and woe, 

And wakes the wailing of the sprite within 
That knows not sin. 


A thousand heads are turn’d to where he stands, 

A thousand hopes are molded to his hands, 

And, like a storm-wind hurrying from the north, 
A shout breaks forth. 


It is the welcome that of old was given 

To Paganini ere he joined in Heaven 

The angel-choirs of those who serve aright 
The God of Light. 


It is the large, loud utterance of a throng 
That loves a faith-employed, impassioned song — 
A song that soothes the heart, and makes us 


sad, 
Yet keeps us glad. 


For look where bearded men and women fair 

Shed tears, and smile, and half repeat a prayer, 

And half are shamed in their so mean estate, 
And he 80 great. 


‘This is the young Endymion out of Spain 
Who, laurel-crown'd, has come to us again 
To re-intone the songs of other timea 

In far-off climes ; 


To prove again that Music, by the plea 

Of all men’s love, bas link’d from sea to sea 

All shores of earth in one serene and grand 
Symphonic land. 


Oh! hush the while! Oh! hush! A bird has 
sung, 
A Mayday bird has trill’d without a tongue, 
And now, ’twould seem, has wandered out of 
sight 
For sheer delight, 


A phantom bird! ’Tis gone where all things 
go— 
The wind, the rain, the sunshine, and the snow, 
The hopes we nurs’d, the dead things lately 
pass’d— 
All dreams at last, 


The towers of light, the castles in the air, 

The queenly things with diamonds in their hair, 

The toys of sound, the flowers of magic art— 
All these depart. 


They seem’d to live; and lo! beyond recall, 

They take the sweet, sad Silence for a pall, 

And, wrapt therein, consent to be disnriss’d, 
Though glory-kiss’d. 


O pride of Spain! O wizard with a wand 

More fraught with fervors of the life beyond 

Than books have cold us in these tawdry days, 
Take thou my praise. 


Aye, take it, Pablo! Though £0 poor a thing, 
’Twill serve to mind thee of an English spring 
When wealth, and worth, and fashion, each and 
ail 
* Obey’d thy thrall. 
The lark that sings its love-song in the cloud 
Is God-inspired and glad—but is not proud— 
And soon forgets the salvos of the breeze, 
As thou dost these. 


The shouts, the praives, and the swift acclaim 
That men have brougiit to magnify thy name 
Affect thee barely as an idle cheer 

Affects a seer. 


But thou art ours, O Pablo! ours to-day, 

Ours, and not ours, in thy triumphant sway, 

And we must urge it, by the right that brings 
Honor to Kings. 


Honor to thee, thou stately and divine 

And far-famed minstrel of a mighty line, 

Honor to thee and peace and musings high 
Good night! Good Bye! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 








BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 





Tue examination of this new old book 
will produce quite opposite feelings, ac- 
cording to the standpoint of the readers. 
From a variety of causes some have been 
anticipeting far more changes than appear. 
Partly from familiarity with suggested 
emendations, partly from a vague impression 
that much of the Authorized Version was 
carelessly done, and in some instances, per- 
haps, from the wish that is father to the 
thought, as well as from observation of the 
New Testament Revision, an impression 
has prevailed that we should get a much 
altered Old Testament. This class of read- 
ers will possibly wonder what the Revisers 
have been about for these past years. 

But, on the other hand, a mass of intelli- 
gent and devout people will see with satis- 
faction how little change has been deemed 
necessary. It is not open to any self-con- 
stituted instructor of the community to say, 
as would, in other circumstances, be plausi- 
bly urged: ‘‘Here is the Old Testament 
which the reverend gentlemen were lay- 
ing bodily upon our consciences, and be- 
hold! it goes into the hands of learned 
men and comes out an altogether different 
book!” On the contrary, it is the same 
book, with only such modifications as bet- 
ter knowledge of the Orient and more 
minute acquaintance with languages cog- 
nate to the Hebrew have enabled devout 
and scholarly men, representing different 
church organizations, to introduce. On 
the whole, and with a conviction but little 
quulified by some things to be stated in 
later paragraphs, we hail the appearance of 
this revised translation with gratitude to the 
Divine Giver of the book, and with confi- 
dent hope of more general and reverent 
study by the people of the Old Testament, 
in consequence of this revision. 


In venturing upon a notice of the work, 
it is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
of the brief period allowed for its examina- 
tion, and even this little time crowded with 
duties and privileges that could not be 
abruptly put aside. 

The style of a book is commonly the first 
thing to impress an observant reader. 
Scholars are familiar with mueh literature 
of about the time, and of the language of 
the New Testament, and people of ordinary 
intelligence are familiar to some extent 
with translations of these works. The style 
of the New Testament is, therefore, less 
unique and distinctive on the surface than 
thatofthe Old. If we except the records of 
the monuments,as yet but imperfectly trans- 
lated, and some of them imperfect by their 
very nature, we have no literature stand- 
ing side by side with that of the Old Tes- 
tament. Its style, therefore, is its own. 
Other elements of a determining character 
might be mentioned, but it is not here need- 
ful. No travslation, properly so-called, 
would remove these characteristics. Any 
rendering that did so would be a para- 
phrase. And it is obvious at a glance that 
the Revision has not in any appreciable 
degree affected the style of the book. It 
is not modernized. It has not lost 
its oriental features. It reflects, as a 
good rendering ought to do, the mental 
char xcteristics of the writers. It repro- 
duces, as an unaffected speaker is apt to 
do, the tones and modulations of its native 
land. That the adoption of the. newer 
words urged, in many cases, by the Amer- 
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icans, but declined by the conservative 
English friends would have altered that, 
we do not admit for a moment; for the 
archaic element in the words in question is 
not in their original but in the older English 
of the Authorized Version. ‘‘ Wot” and 
‘* wist,” “‘sith,” and ‘* chapiter” do not reach 
us from the Hebrew, but from the vernacu- 
lar of 1611, and we cannot see any loss that 
would have come from replacing them by 
modern words. In this respect the com- 
pilers of a new concordance will not have 
their labors materially increased. 


More important, however, than style is 
substance; and in this regard the changes are 
slight. Unless, indeed, the revisers had ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of criticising 
the Massoretic text, they could not make 
serious changes in the matter. Even such 
an open question as is left, for example, 
touching the latter part (from the ninth 
verse) of the sixteenth chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel, is nowhere to be found in the Old 
Testament Revision. It follows that no. 
fact, or view, or opinion based ona sec- 
tion of the Old Testament is to be dropped 
or spoken with bated breath, because doubt 
exists as to the section itself. In passing 
we may remark that while New Testa- 
ment passages have been thus set in new 
lights, not a doctrine, not a principle, not 
a sentiment, has to submit to modification 
in consequence of the Revision. Taking 
the New Testament passage referred to, 
for example, all its facts are at greater 
length inthe other gospels, and its terse 
and strong declarations regarding the 
judging of the disbelhever, and the free- 
dom from condemnation of the believer 
areno more rigid and inflexible than the 
language of the Baptist in John’s third 
chapter, or that which fell from the lips of 
Incarnate Love and Mercy himself. So we 
have no history to re-write, and no doc- 
trines to re-shape in consequence of hav- 
ing a more exact rendering of our Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Of the substagce we 
need say no more. 

The arrangement of the matter is a thing 
that strikes every eye at once. Undoubt- 
edly the divisions by chapter have in some 
instances been infelicitous; but they are, 
like the distribution in verses, so incorpor- 
ated with all religious literature that it is 
difficult to see how a change could be at- 
tempted without great inconvenience. This 
division, accordingly, is recognized, and is 
available for all the purposes of reference; 
but the perception of the sense and of the 
connection is facilitated by the system of 
paragraphs. So also the metrical portions, 
including such brief quotations as Lamech’s 
words to his two wives, are set in metrical 
form. The plan adopted in Job, the 
Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and Lamen- 
tations, is not, however, pursued in the 
prophets, possibly because parallelism, 
rather than strict poetic form, characterizes 
them, and the transition from prose narra- 
tive to the poetical, and vice versa, is less 
definite than in the books named. 

The points on which attention will be 
first turned by many readers will be those 
around which controversy has been flowrish- 
ing. Does the new version settle the days 
of Creation? Does it vindicate the He- 
brews from the charge of “borrowing” 
from the Egyptians, and running away? 
Does it leave any one but Pharaoh responsi- 
ble for the ‘‘hardening” of his heart. 
Does it clear up the incident of Joshua 
and the Sun? Does it explain the 
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** great whales,” and the unicorns? Has & 
cleared) up the obscurity of ‘‘ groves” put 
in the house of the Lord. Has it relieved 
the ‘‘ new school critics ” of Job’s propbeey 
of a Redeemer to be seeu in his flesh at the 
last day? These and many such questions 
are naturally put, and it is safe to say that, 
so far as the present writer has had time 
to examine, the light in which'the points 
here referred to are set is the same “for 
substance” with that in which, with gen- 
eral harmony, the good commentators have 
presented them. Take, as a specimen, the 
‘Speaker's Commentary,” and it will be 
found that nothing in it is substantially con- 
tradicted by any new rendering. There have 
been cases like that of the ‘‘ great whales” 
where science—the science of the time— 
did its best to determine such things; and 
when it had advanced, ic quarreled— 
surely unreasonably—with religion for 
having accepted its own language. 
Science made no objection to these words 
in 1611. It furnished them. The * whales” 
and the unicorns disappear, aud ‘‘ great 
sea-monsters” and the ‘‘ wild ox’ take their 
place. We have known that the ‘‘ groves” 
were images with, possibly, some element 
of a sacred ten incorporated in them, and 
having a technical name (used, perhaps, as 
Madonna is used), Asherim, applied to 
them. This name is retained. The lan- 
guage of Job has undergone no change of 
meaning, although slightly altered in form. 
The Hebrews ‘‘ asked” of the Egyptians, 
and certainly hada right to ask, considering 
the servitude in which they had been held; 
and the same is true of many other like 
questions that will be asked. Ministers 
will not have to modify many sermons be- 
cause their texts (like that of the New Tes- 
tament: ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian”) have now a new significance. 
In many cases obscurity disappears, the 
emphasis is rendered traceable to a partic- 
ular word, and the gains in familiarity with 
Eastern manners have been utilized to set 
colloquial phraseology im a clearer light. 
An example of this occurs in the words 


‘glory over me,” used by Moses tu 
Pharaoh, so translated now that we 
see them to be a piece of Oriental 


courtesy, a courtesy not at all surprising in 
one brought up in the Court, and on this 
very account fitted to negotiate with the 
monarch. We do sometimes fird as ao 
quotation, ‘‘there were giants in those 
days.” It will not be so pertinent in a 
eulogy of the past to say “there were 
Nephilim,.” In the Pentateuch the render- 
ing of the Authorized Version was confessed- 
ly good, and comparatively little change has 
been necessary. The phrase, ‘ sin lieth at 
the door,” has sometimes been treated by 
writers as if it meant, ‘‘ There is an atone- 
ment at hand’—sin being taken as sin- 
offering—‘‘ ready for thee, if thou wilt have 
it.” This is displaced by “sin croucheth,” 
lies in wait, ready for an atiack, like a sav- 
age beast. So preachers have in some in- 
stances treated the ‘‘ grove” asif it were the 
same in the idolatry of the orientals as in 
those of !ate times, and the haunt of the 
licentious. This rendering is set aside by 
such a reading as (Ex. xxxiv, 13) ‘‘ Ye shall 
break down their altars, and dash in pieces 
their pillars (or obelisks), and ye shall cut 
down their Asherim.” If any one has 
preached on Manoah’s question as sugges- 
tive of parental duty in training the chil- 
dren, ‘** How shall we do unto him?” the 
sermon must be modified to suit the new 
rendering, ‘‘ What shall be his work?” Ps. 
xlv, 13, will no longer serve for a text on 
puriety of heart. It reads now: ‘ The 
King’s Daughter within the palaee is all 
glorious”; and if apy one has tried to be 
witty over Samson’s thirst quenched from 
the hollow place that was in the jaw, the 
occasion is removed by the rendering, 
‘* And God clave the hollow-place that is in 
Lehi,” which word was, indeed, in the mar- 
gin of the Authorized Version. The substi- 
tution in the historical books of the equiva- 
lent word for phrases, in which there was 
nothing peculiar in earlier days, but which 
have ceased to be used now, is a great gain. 
(Compare | Kings xvi, 11, in the two ver- 
sions.) There are otherinster~s in which, 
without impairing the sense or quitting the 
role of translators, ill-sounding phrases have 
been removed. 

It was natural from the conteuts of Job, 
as a book, that it should have abrupt transi. 





tions. Strong feeling disregards rhetorical 
rules. Irrepressible emotion is not careful 
about the construction of sentences. 
And the date of Job probably explains 
other obscurities. Undoubtedly, know!- 
edge of cognate tongues has prepared men 
to deal with some of the obscurities. That 
Job’s sons, rich, and living ip luxury, 
should ‘‘ renounce” God, seems a more 
natural féar in a good father’s heart than 
that they should ‘‘curse him.” (Jobi, 5.) 
There is not room to reproduce many of 
the passages rendered clearer by the Revi- 
sion. Let one be given as a specimen, 
from the sublime twenty-sixth chapter: 
* Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 

And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can under- 

stand?” 

Could there be a finer close to a more sug- 
gestive appeal? 

There are peculiaritics of view heid by 
mavy Christians, founded, not  infre- 
quently, on the less clear portions of 
the Divine Word. Such is that which is 
commonly known as ‘ pre-millennialism,’’ 
or, as it is less correctly called in England, 
‘* millennialism”; less correetly, for all 
Christians look for some kind of Millen- 
nium. If any advocates of such peculiari- 
ties look for wider foundations in the Re- 
vision, than they had before, they will be 
disappointed. The translators keep them- 
selves to the work of translating. They 
are not commentators. ‘‘ Open questions” 
that were in the Authorized will be com- 
monly found in the new version. For this 
there is probably gooe cause. There are 
maby matters on which a wise silence is 
maintained in the Divipge Word. Things 
there are in their nature above our definite 
conception. Looking rapidly at the pas. 
sages in the Psalms, like the 2d, 16th, 89th 
and 110th, and at such prophecies as Isa. 
lili, we do not observe changes leading 
to any other tham the accepted views of the 
Messianic predictions. The passage 
which the present writer regards as 
the one actual and only foundation 
for our Lord’s words in John _ iii, 
5, ‘* Except a man be born of water and of 
the spirit he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God,” namely, Ezekiel xxxvi,25—27, 
which Nicodemus, « master in Israel, ought 
to have known (but how could he be ex- 
pected to know all about Christian bap- 
tism?) remains unchanged. And if any 
one looked for a hint on the more elab- 
orate mode of baptism ‘he will be disap- 
pointed. It is “1 will sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall beclean . . . a 
new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit also will I put within you.” Our Meth- 
odist brethren, who have rendered incal- 
culable service to the world, through the 
Church, by emphasizing the need of regen- 
eration and conversion, by their faithful 
delineation of the old, stony heart, in con- 
trast with the new, the heart of flesh, will 
still find Ezekiel an authority; and if they 
desire to know wheace came our Lord's 
illustration, ‘‘the wind bluweth where 
it listetb,” they have it most natur- 
ally, in the very next chapter in Eze- 
kiel, the xxxviitb, ‘‘ Prophesy to the wind, 
prophesy son of man.” The meaning is in 
verse 14, and ‘‘I will put my spirit in you, 
and ye shall live.” Oh! what a gain it will 
be to Christendom when men realize that 
the figures, symbols, and bold pictures of 
the New Testament come from the Old, for 
the most part, from the trees and rivers of 
Eden in Genesis, to the trees and river in 
the Paradise of God in the Apocalypse! 
Then we shall be less confused about the 
sacraments of the New Testament, as if 
they were the requisites to life emphasized 
in our Lord’s intercourse with the ruler 
and the murmuring Jews, in the third and 
sixth chapters of John’s Gospel. 

Many—and this is the last point which 
we shall venture to notice—inquired before- 
hand as to the extent to which the familiar 
sound and tone of our version would 
be preserved. They can judge for them- 
selves. The Old Testament book probably 
best known is the Psalms. Two versions 
of this book are in use among the English- 
speaking race, the Church established in 
England having a version of her own for 
use in public worship. To the latter there 
is here no approach in style, form: or ex- 
pression. On the contrary, single words 
sometimes constitute the only ‘change in 





short and familiar psalms, and where 
changes are made they are for greater clear- 
ness and exactness. Take an example from 
the second Psalm. In the English Psalter, 
the first verse reads thus: ‘‘ Why do the 
heathen so furiously rage together? And 
why do the people imagine a vain thing?” 

Why do the heathen rage, and the peo- 
ple wagine a vain thing?” asks the Au- 
thorized Version. Here is the rendering of 
the Revisers: 

** Why do the nations rage, 

And the peoples imagine a vain thing?” 
The reader will notice the truths here pre- 
sented. The nations rage, the peoples— 
not the Hebrew people, as it has a thous- 
and times been understood, but to distin- 
guish from them, ‘‘the peoples”—outside 
natione—"‘ image a vain thing.” The 
‘*beathen” are the goyim, like the Greek 
barbarot, the nations outside, and distin- 
guished from, the Hebrews. One of the 
best commentators in the English tongue, 
overlooking that, says the word ‘‘ heathen” 
is used to describe the bad conduct of the 
Jews. 

Take an illustration of the untouched 
rhythm of the Psalms, from the 23d, so en- 
tirely the language we have “ by heart.” 

‘* The Lord is my Shepherd: I shali not want, 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
The Anglican version is: ‘‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd: therefore can I lack nothing. 
He shall feed in a green pasture: and 
lead me forth beside the waters of com- 
fort.” We may be pardoned for adding 
(and we hope in the study of the Old Tes- 
tament—now made clearer in its meaning 
—added millions will realize the hope it ex- 
presses) the Scotch metrical version of the 
Same : 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'l] not want; 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green, he leadeth me 
The qutet waters by.” 
New York Ciry. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 








Wirn Victor Hugo dies the possessor of 
the only cosmopolitan literary fame of our 
time; the only man, that is, whose genius 
had reached myriads of readers in many 
languages, and had been recognized be- 
yond the limits of fashion, or country or 
nationality. We English-speaking people 
are, perhaps, a little too apt to assume that 
our standards—literary, social and religious 
—are the best, and that our opinions in- 
evitably include those of other nations. In 
meting out fame to our wortbies, we some- 
times seem arrogant, or, at least, self-satis- 
fied. An unintentional tang of presump- 
tion may often be detected in the unstinted 
praise which we pour out upon our great 
men. Perhaps we are not always unlike 
the rustic politician who mistakes the mur- 
mur of his village for the world’s applause. 
But there are circles and circles, and that 
of Boston, or of Oxford, or of Edinburgh, 
or of any other place is usually narrower 
than that great circle which belts the 
world. And the fact can be readily estab- 
lished by any one whose familiarity with 
literature is not bounded by a single lan- 
guage, that only at rare intervals comes a 
genius upon the earth whose renown can 
be truly called cosmopolitan. Goethe was 
one of these paragons; Victor Hugo, just 
dead, was another. Neither Tennyson, nor 
Dickens, neither George Eliot, nor Thack- 
eray, has received as yet among foreigners 
a decisively cordial welcome that indi- 
cates that cosmopolitan favor which has 
been called the anticipation of the verdict 
of posterity. But Victor Hugo’s works 
during the last fifty years of his life were 
international in popularity. So truly did 
he strike some of the permanent chords of 
human nature that when one of his later 
books was finished it appeared simulta- 
neously in every capital of Europe, trans- 
lated into the language of the country. 
Now that a man can say something which 
appeals to the Spaniard in Madrid as well 
as to the Russian in St. Petersburg, or to 
the Briton in London, or to the Yankee in 
New York, is sufficient proof that his 
genius is cosmopolitan; and it is a fact 
which Victor Hugo’s detractors cannot. 
easily explain onthe theory that he is not 
a great, a very great, author. 











The present writer does not intend to try 
to discover which niche Vietor Hugo wil] 
at last occupy among the masters of inter. 
national literature—the task of putting 
statues on pedestals and busts in niches is 
best left to the after-comers—but he does 
not hesitate to express the opinion that 
Victor Hugo is one of the three French 
classics who will be most read in the fu. 
ture. He will be popular long after ephem- 
eral taste for this or that exponent of a 
creed or an age shall vanish. In his life. 
time he saw rise and fall the talents of 
Lamartine and Alfred de Musset among 
poets, of George Sand, Balzac, and Méri. 
mée among prose writers, not to mention 
dilettanti, like Gautier, and mis-styled real. 
ists, like Flaubert, Zola, and Daudet. But 
there is not one of these whom a competent 
critic wculd now dream of placing on equal 
terms with Victor Hugo, whose qualities 
are of that broader, healthier kind which 
bring him into the companionship of those 
other two great lights of French literature, 
Montaigne and Molitre. Your Parisian 
wiil still uphold Corneille, and the mechan. 
ical Racine, and the artificial Boileau; but 
the cosmopolitan verdict has already un. 
mistakably pronounced in favor of Mon. 
taigne and Moliére. Even those important 
revolutionists of the last century—Voltaire 
and Rousseau--are now much more talked 
of than read. Their mighty influence is 
acknowledged; but their works, by which 
they fought for intellectual and social Jib. 
erty, have been laid aside and grown rusty, 
like the soldier’s sword when war is over. 

Victor Hugo, then, may be accepted as 
representing in a very hign degree the 
great traits in French character; but he 
has traits which we do not usually asso- 
ciate with that character and which have 
helped to make him a cosmopolitan genius, 
He has the quickness, the enthusiasm, the 
brilliancy, the disinterestedness which have 
made France, for a full century, the land 
above all others where talents are ap- 
preciated, where reformers are welcomed, 
where no scheme for the improvement of 
the race is too vast to frighten zealots from 
testing it. He has that love of intellectual 
splendor which, in ordinary Gallic natures, 
is a weakness by which they have been made 
the victims of Napoleonic ambition; but 
whicb, in Hugo, has found expression in 
the exuberance and intensity of his pro- 
ductions. And, better than these charac- 
teristics, he has a naturalness and a moral 
sense quite unrivaled by any of his fore- 
most French contemporaries. Naturalness 
has led him to achieve works simple and 
sincere, which are understood by the peas- 
ant as well as by the scholar; touches 
which are beyond the reach of any artificial 
striver, and which not less than passages 
of grandeur or of pathos bespeak genius. 
Victor Hugo’s moral sense has kept him 
from being seduced by that fatal fallacy, 
that art should have no moral purpose and 
no selection, but should reproduce, like the 
photographer’s camera, whatever is put be- 
fore it; a fallacy which has tainted so much 
of the best work of Balzac and George 
Sand, and which is responsible for the 
appalling worship uf the demon Lubricity, 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed to 
as the crying shame of modern French 
society and literature. A thousand plays, 
a thousand novels, produced in Paris have 
each for its plot the illicit amours of the 
hero or of the heroine. If we may judge 
by the code of morals presented by 
French novelists and playwrights, the Pari- 
sian wife’s virtue ends wholly upod 
whether her husban a clever detective 
or not. If he is, she remains faithful; if 
he is not, she bestows her favors where she 
chooses, and the dullness of her duped 
husband is the standing joke between her 
and her lover. So vitiated has the Parisian 
conscience become, that in a husband’s 
sword-point is supposed to reside his wife’s 
virtue. Even George Sand, great as she 
undoubtedly was, and in intuitions im- 
measurably nobler than in actions, asks us ip 


‘‘Jacques”to applaud the conduct of a hus- j 


band whose idea of devotion was to go off 
and die, in order that bis young wife might 
have no obstacle between her and the in- 
evitable lover. And what more monstrous 
ly immoral picture was ever drawn than 
that of Pére Goriot, who, according ” 
Balzac, deprived himself of everything, @ 
order that he might give his daughters, 
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married to aristocratic husbands, money to 
spend upon their paramours? Now, in 
Victor Hugo’s works vice is never glossed, 
virtue is never made to appear frivolous or 
ridiculous. The atmosphere in which his 
creations move, like that which we actually 
breathe, is healthy. Pity and terror, pas- 
sion and sin, nobleaess and baseness, purity 
and corruption are depicted; but no false 
values are given. We do not stop and re- 
flect, when we read Balzac, that this is a 
fictitious world, in which persons would 
act just as Balzac describes, if they existed 
at all. We recognize great human types, 
remarkable individual creations, and a 
swift linking of effect to cause which seem 
to epitomize and to concentrate our own 
experience. It is because Victor Hugo is 
never morbid, is never immoral—in the 
broadest meaning of the word; in never 
confounding, that is to say, wrong and 
right—that he is so superior to his rivals in 
fiction and in poetry. 

Some critic has remarked that Victor 
Hugo is the most like Euripides of any 
modern writer, and that Euripides is the 
most modern of ancient writers. The com- 
parison is suggestive, and to one familiar 
with the prominent features of Greek trag- 
edy it will commend itself. For, although 
a Greek, with his innate perception of form, 
might pronounce some of Victor Hugo’s 
work redundant or exaggerated, he would 
probably feel a kinship in the French mas- 
ter’s matter; he would probably admit that 
not even in ‘*‘ Medea” was more forcibly 
treated the unerring retribution which fol- 
lows upon crime, than in ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,” or in ‘‘ Ninety-three.” And certain- 
ly Euripides would be searched in vain for 
some of the simple or the pathetic pictures 
which Hugo has left. Only Shakespeare, 
as we believe, could have matched such 
opposite creatures as Esmeralda and 
Quasimodo. It igs said by Mr. Saintsbury, 
whose opinion upon matters relating to 
French literature has acknowledged value, 
that there were among Hugo’s acquaint- 
ances several who understood better than 
he did ‘‘ those minor arts of the playwright 
which are necessary to the success of acted 
dramas.” This may be true, but only as it 
is true of Shakespeare, Scribe, Sardou, 
Augier. Dumas fils and others may be 
better playwrights than Hugo; but, not with- 
standing, he, the dramatist, is greater than 
they, and outlives them. 

Of his famous war with the Classicists, in 
which he triumphed and forever broke the 
lava crust of convention which had buried 
the naturalness and sincerity of French 
literature, we make no mention; not only 
because that is the period in his career 
with which everybody is acquainted, but 
also because to state in the briefest terms 
compatible with adequacy the meaning of 
that great struggle would require too much 
space for the present essay. His position 
of leader in that movement—than which 
none more important ever took place in 
French literature—assures him of histor- 
ical remembrance, even should his works 
cease to be read; for, like Goethe in Ger- 
many, and Shakespeare in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, he embodies the spirit of a revolution 
which has deeply impressed every civilized 
country. 

Behind the writer of plays and poems 
and romance, was the man from whose 
character they all sprang; a noble man, 
full of love for his fellows, full of uncom- 
promising hatred of wrong; constantly 
broadening in opinions, yet always having 
the courage to announce them and to stand 
by them; harboring no personal spite; 
cherishiug a sympathy deep and inexhaust- 
ible for the down-trodden, for the victims 
of life’s tragic destiny ;unswervingly patriot- 
ic—such was Victor Hugo. As an exile he 
watched the great, ceaseless ocean, with its 
eternal ebb and flow, and entered into the 
sufferings of those who toil upor its mar- 
gin; but he kept, in spite of Napoleon’s 
persecutions, faith in human kind; and 
so wide was his range that he has not only 
left the most tragic masterpiece in French 
literature, and satires brimming with the 
bitterest sarcasm of the petty tyrant who 
duped France for twenty years, but also 
pictures of little children and of child life 
unapproached in any French work with 
which we are acquainted. Though he was 
proud of his achievements and vain of the 


readily allow these little foibles to blind us 
to the real greatness, genuineness and 
humanity of Victor Hugo. It was given 
to him alone to produce the best lyrics, the 
best dramas, and the best novels in old or 
new France. We admire him for that; we 
honor him for being true throughout his 
life of fourscore and three years. 

EVENING BULLETIN, PHILADELPHIA. 

A WORD FROM ONE OF THE RE- 
VISERS. 


BY PROF. GEORGE E. DAY, D.D. 








OnE of the dangers of the Old Testament 
Revision arises from what may be called a 
snap judgment. The process is somewhat 
like this: A person turns to a passage, for 
example, ‘‘ vanity and vexation of spirit,” 
the meaning of which he supposes himself 
perfectly to understand, and finds it ren- 
dered ‘‘ vanity and striving after wind,” 
which strikes him as a strange and uncouth 
rendering, to which, further, he attaches, 
perhaps, no definite idea; forthwith he 
expresses his dissatisfaction; and if he 
finds two or three similar cases, he 
pronounces the whole work a failure, 
and declares that ‘‘ the old is better.” But 
this is a very unworthy process. The Re- 
visers would have preferred to let the old 
rendering, with which we have all become 
so familiar, remain, if it had been possible. 
But the simple fact was that the Hebrew 
word never means ‘‘ vexation.” Its real 
meaning is desire, striving or grasping after 
anything. This is supported by the Chaldee 
meaning of the word in Ezra v, 17; vii, 18; 
and especially by the Hebrew verb from 
which the noun is derived, and which is 
found with this signification in Hosea xii, 
2: ‘Ephraim feedeth on wind”—i. ¢., 
strives or grasps after something vain, ‘‘and 
followeth after the east wind.” The real 
signification of the phrase, ‘‘ striving after 
wind,” which is the literal rendering of 
the passage, is, @ vain endeavor. Ac- 
cordingly, the German revision, abandon. 
ing the erroneous translationof Luther, ren- 
ders the passage Haschen nach Wind, ‘‘catch- 
ing after wind,” and the excellent Nor- 
wegian version, now 1n the course of prep- 
aration, Higen efter Vind, ‘longing after 
wind.” If neither the figure nor the form 
of expression appears to us especially agree- 
able, we may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that in the Anglo-American, German, 
and Norwegian revisions, we are delivered 
at least from the ‘* vexation” of an errone- 
ous rendering. 

Another point may here be spoken of— 
viz., apparently unnecessary changes, or 
those where the reason for making them 
does not appear. Thus, my learned col- 
league, Professor Fisher, inquires, though 
in no fault-finding spirit, why guideth was 
substituted fo: /eadeth in the familiar pas- 
sage, Ps. xxiii, 3, ‘‘ He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’ssake.” 
The general idea is certainly the same in 
either case; but it so happens that, in the 
verse preceding (v. 2), we have, ‘‘ He lead- 
eth me beside the still water,” while in the 
next verse—the one before us—the Hebrew 
writer uses another word. To indicate this 
point the Revisers, in theircare to make, as 
far as possible, a version corresponding to 
the original, felt obliged to adopt a word 
giving essentially the same meaning with 
‘*leadeth,” and yet differing from it. They 
found an easy solution of the difficulty in 
Ps. xxxi, 8, where the Authorized Version 
renders the same Hebrew word guide: 
‘*For thy name’s sake lead me and guide 
me.” To some this may seem too trifling 
to require atttention; but, in translating 
such a book as the Bible, nothing is too 
trifling that promises to bring the reader 
into closer connection with the original 
writer. In this particular case the Author- 
ized Version and Luther’s translation leave 
the impression that the verb in the original 
is the same; while the Revisers, incommon 
with the Greek Septuagint, the Latin Vul- 
gate, and the recent Scandinavian (Danish 
and Norwegian) revisions, have quietly and 
properly indicated the difference. As the 
original writers chose to use two different 
words, their translators felt obliged to do 
the same. 

I will only add that there is a considerable 
number of changes from the Authorized 
Version, the reason for which does not 





admiration he received, we shall not too 


immediately appear; but the reader may be 


assured that, whether the reasons are valid 
or not, there certainly were reasons in view 
of which the change was made, although, 
in many cases, not without much delibera. 
tion and discussion. A reference to the 
original will often show the reason at a 
glance. Frequently, however, the grounds 
of the changes made must be foundin a 
variety of particular facts, some of them 
extending to the extreme limits of modern 
scholarship. 
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CARLISLE. 


ITS INLOOK AND OUTLOOK UPON INDIAN 
PROGRESS, 








BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


WE are at Carlisle, at the largest Indian 
School in the country, a center for one of 
the great practical and philanthropic 
movements of our day. Her active and 
thinking men and women are asking and 
answering each other, ‘*‘ What are the pos- 
sibilities of the Indians?” and ** What is 
the outcome of Indian education?” The 
talk here is real and stimulating; but the 
fact of the school’s success is less of the 
nature of an argument than of a conclu- 
sion. 

The delicious glimpses we get from the 
cars of the modern thrift and peaceful 
quaintness of the Dutch Pennsylvania 
farming region have prepared us in a 
measure for the agreeable mingling of the 
old and the new at Carlisle. There is in 
the atmosphere of the place a sort of busi- 
ness ‘like tranquility; even the hurry of the 
‘*day before the anniversary” is a very 
placid hurry, in which the Indian tempera- 
ment seems muchat home. The attractive 
irregularity of the grounds; the long, low 
buildings—Carlisle barracks transformed 
into a school—all painted an orthodox 
white, with green blinds; the turfy slope of 
common, studded with old elm and syca- 
more trees; the outlook upon fair hills in 
the blue distance—all leave a pleasant pic- 
ture on the mind. The interest of the 
scene is completed by a sight of the little 
and big girls in long blue gingham aprons, 
disporting themselves with orderly enjoy- 
ment, and the boys, with their soldierly 
bearing, cheerful uniforms of cadet blue 
with scarlet trimmings, close-cropped 
black heads and faces marked by intelli- 
gence and spirit. 

Half way down the long gravel walk we 
are confronted by a tall, military figure, 
surmounted by a commanding, benevolent 
head, and at once recognize Captain Pratt, 
the presiding genius of the place. He 
gives us a great many facts in a racy, un- 
systematic way—talking at and all around 
us and occasionally over our heads—yet 
with pith and breadth as well in most of 
his speeches. There are about five hundred 
Indian youth under his care, representing 
thirty or more different tribes. One hun- 
dred, in round numbers, are now out upon 
farms and in families in Pennsylvania, 
getting command of English and knowl- 
edge of work. Great confidence is felt in 
this feature of their training. The aim of 
the school is, of course, industrial educa- 
tion; one half day at books and half ata 
trade, or onthe farm, or in some domestic 
industry. We fall into the everyday rou- 
tine, and visit the sewing room. 

In a large, low, well-worn building the 
girls are assembled, bending their dark 
little heads yet lower, as we enter, over the 
coarse pieces of sewing; for here they make 
and mend not only all their own clothing, 
but that of the boys, with the exception of 
what is done in the tailoring department. 
Several sewing machines are in operation, 
and the scene is one of busy order. The 
matron in charge displays some really ex- 
quisite specimens of darning, the stitches 
(which would otherwise be invisible) taken 
in silk of a contrasting color. 

In the laundry an average of 5,000 pieces 
makes up the weekly wash, done by the 
girls with four assistants and instructors. 
The ‘‘ modern conveniences” are all here, 
and the workers seem cheerful and even 
merry over their tubs and wringers. The 
dining-room work, which, during the Win- 
ter in the old quarters, had necessitated 
some exposure, has been done by boys, 
but the new dining hall, just completed, 
will make it much lighter. 





The old stables belonging to Carlisle bar- 


racks have been ingeniously transformed 

into’convenient and comfortable work- 

shops. We pass from one to another with 

@ growing appreciation of the thorough 
discipline and excellent training this In- 
dian school can give. ‘A year’s work” 
in the tin shop shows an astonishing array 
of tin pots and pans. Nearly $5,000 worth 
of harness was sent to various Western 
agencies in 1884. There are twenty ap- 
prentices in the tailor’s shop, cutting and 
making the attractive-looking school uni- 
form. A little scene in the shoe shop dis- 
tracts our mindsfor a moment from the 
business of the hour. A handsome boy, in 
leathern apron, stoops over his bench and 
hastily thrusts a crumpled piece of paper 
into his pocket as we enter. We note, 
with amusement, the conscious blush and 
smile. ‘* Studying his speech for to-mor- 
row,” whispers our guide. 

We ask innumerable questions and get 
many stories by the way. Captain Pratt 
makes a point of preserving the Indian 
names, we are told, or rather the English 
of them, which is not always euphonious. 
Miss -—— had a boy in her class by the 
name of Big White Thunder, usually 
called Thunder, for short. ‘A new arrival 
turned out to be Ugly Legs, and she could 
not but protest. The Captain could see no 
sufficient reason for breaking over a rule. 

‘** But,” said Miss ——, who is full of fun, 
‘‘what should you think of me, Captain 
Pratt—I put it to you—if you were tocome 
into my class some day and hear me re- 
mark: ‘Ugly Legs, stand up by Thun- 
der’?” 

It is said that the Captain yielded. 

A feature of the school is that it uses the 
English. It is not easy for an outsider 
to realize the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties encountered in crushing the 
Indian languages, and requiring these stu- 
dents to speak, and, as we say, think, ina 
foreign tongue. A tremendous moral pres- 
sure is employed, and much is expected of 
the moral effects of speaking only English. 
Captain Pratt’s triumph is that, during the 
past week, no word of Indian has been 
spoken by his four hundred Indian children, 
many of them in their first year at school. 
This result is something surprising to the 
initiated. A Sioux chief, from Pine Ridge 
Agency, is at present visiting the school, 
and his two nephews, who are showing him 
about, converse with him entirely through 
the interpreter. The old man doesn’t un- 
derstand a word of English, and the boys 
take pride in speaking no Dakota. I give 
this as an instance of Indian self-control 
turned to good account. 


The boys here are under military disci- 
pline, and the order of the school, in class- 
rooms and out, is exemplary. We have 
gone with pleasure through the evening 
study-hour, with its quiet, methodical 
work. It is remarkable how little allow- 
ance is made here for the Indians as Jn- 
dians. Their work must not be good cun- 
sidering. It must be emphatically good, 
No easier standard of excellence is set up 
in conduct or scholarship. These young 
men are expected, after two or three years’ 
training, to compete on equal terms with 
other young men. These teachers are do- 
ing able, thorough, devoted work. 

Wednesday (May 6th) is the annual Ex- 
amination Day at Carlisle. The morning 
is devoted to inspection of shops and 
school-room work. We have nothing put 
praise for the methods employed in the 
school and for the degree of success attained, 
From the primary rooms, with their com- 
plete system of charts and aids to object- 
teaching, to the interesting work done by 
the ‘‘ Advanced Class,” there is no grade 
which is not worthy of study. As Mr. 
Smiley, of Lake Mohawk, well qualified by 
practical experience to form a judgment, 
has more than once said, Carlisle is not 
only a model Jndian school—it is a model 
school, 

The neat piles of examination papers, 
etc., make a very creditable showing for 
the time inschool. Letters home are often 
irresistible in their naive English. Such 
expressions as ‘‘I know how to do myself 
this time,” ‘‘I can the English language 
very well,” arecommon. The boy writes, 
“I always try to do right, because I 
know it is not right doing wrong!” 

At half past one a large audience meets 





in the spacious new dining hall for the an- 
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niversary exercises. The school is seated 
on the platform, facing us—a pleasing array 
of bright faces. The girls are neatly uni- 
formed in navy-blue flannel and white 
aprons. Captain Pratt says a few telling 
words: ‘The difference between savagery 
and civilization is like the difference be- 
tween the two political parties—one is out, 
and the other is in, and the one that is out 
is trying to get in. We are here to-day to 
show you something of what has been 
done, and ask nothing more than that we 
may adda little to the current of a move- 
ment bound to be a success.” 

The children sing ‘‘ America,” and then 
a young Oneida woman comes forward, 
with bright face and sufficiently confident 
manner, to make her little speech of wel- 
come. There is something simple and real 
about it that appeals to us all, and her clear 
young voice fills the assembly room. The 
program thus auspiciously begun, flows on 
without a break. Everything is short, 
crisp and interesting. We will noi dwell 
upon the class work done on the platform, 
which is intended to show the proficiency 
attained by these scholars in various 
branches of study, but is of necessity too 
thoroughly learned by rote to be of much 
value. A primary class in language, led 
by asmall member from Arizona, excites 
laughter and applause. The girls usually 
read well, and the boys excel in mathe- 
matics. 

An “ original speech,” by asmall Pueblo, 
who has been at school onlya year and three 
months, is full of vivacity. ‘I like all 
white men v'y much,” he says, with a ges- 
ture as if he would embrace mankind, and a 
broad smile. He informs us that he is 
**learning English v’y fast.” We are now 
told by Captain Pratt a little story that 
hightens our interest in the child. ‘* When 
I was last in Arizona,” he says, ‘‘ collecting 
children for this school, and my party were 
passing their physical examination, I sent 
this little lame boy to the physician with a 
question written on his card. I did not want 
to make Carlisle a hospital. The answer 
came: ‘ Take him, by all means. He will 
never be strong enough to do field work, 
and there is the more need for him to get an 
education.’ I have never regretted that I 
took him.” 

Recitations by five older Pueblos who 
have been only eight months at school, are 
a novel feature. These Southern Indians 
are much more demonstrative than the 
Sioux. The tones and gestures of the boys, 
as they get out the big words, some one 
says, ‘‘ with asort of corkscrew motion,” 
brings down tbe house. 

“Should the Indians be Farmers or Stock- 
raisers?” is the subject of an original dig- 
cussion among nine of the advanced boys, 
which proves thoughtful, witty, and well 
carried out in every way. This class—the 
highest in the school—represents four or 
five years’ work. Every one of these young 
men has a good or fair delivery, and their 
English is remarkably correct and expres- 
sive. Could school-boys anywhere do 
better? 

The closing address, by a young Pawnee, 
gives us his idea of the ‘* Future of the In- 
dian.” He asks for law and justice; that 
the promises of the Government be fulfilled. 
He thinks the Indian’s future depends upon 
himself, but wants him to have a fair chance 
of competition; and his goal is ‘‘ American 
citizenship.” 

Stimulated by the success already 
reached, we find inspiration in utterances 
not set down upon the program. General 
Armstrong, of Hampton, is introduced and 
magnetizes us. 

** Carlisle,” he says, ‘is leading this 
great movement.” (Strong words coming 
from the head of the Hampton School!) 
‘* Hold up his hands, you farmers of Penn- 
sylvania! Iask you, which is doing the 
most, you with your chances, or these (the 
Indians) with the nothingness bebind them 
and their little opportunity? To these I 
would speak—these with most of hope and 
of hopelessness. I have more faith that 
they will do their part than that you will! 
Create public sentiment! The races with 
fixed conditions can create their own fu- 
ture; these cannot. Their salvation is in 
this instant response—the wonderful 
moral rally of the despised races.” The 
General touches the high-water mark of the 
occasion,and when Captain Pratt rises, with 








a generous and graceful acknowledgment 
of the source whence he drew his inspira- 
tion, we have the rare spectacle of two 
great men, each outdoing the other in 
magnanimity. 

Mr. Albert Smiley, whose name is familiar 
in the cause, possesses sound sense and 
winning address. He modestly calls him- 
self a doer rather than a speaker of the 
word, but his talk is straightforward and 
to the point. He tells us of the abuses 
growing out of lack of law for the Indian. 
‘*Give him law and citizenship now.” 

Agent McGillicuddy, of Pine Ridge, 
Dak., is ameng us, but does not speak, this 
afternoon. We have, however, from Cap- 
tain Pratt, a convincing account of the 
value and soundness of his work in the In- 
dian service. His experience with 8,000 of 
the wildest Sioux makes an interesting 
story. He has, of course, incurred the 
enmity of the old chiefs, notably of Red 
Blood, by lessening their feudal power, and 
establishing, to a great extent, the influence 
of the young educated men, as every good 
Indian agent should. 

Young-Man - Afraid - of - his - Horses, also 
from Pine Ridge, with flowing hair, framing 
a fine, typical Indian face, characteristically 
completes the good discourse of the after- 
noon. The quality of the old chief’s elo- 
quence is to be enjoyed fully only by those 
to whom the Dakota is intelligible; for the 
interpreting isa failure. Perhaps, after all, 
it is not necessary to understand what he 
says—for he talks with his whole body— 
but the flat remarks of the interpreter are 
an unnecessary letting down. 

We leave the hall with spirits tense and 
vibrating to the first word of Indian reform. 
Looking out of our window, on grassy 
lawn and soaring sky, we sce several small 
Indian boys playing bow and arrows, un- 
daunted by the fatigues of the day. An 
arrow starts from the string, and pierces 
the blue, and another, close upon the first, 
aims to hit it before it falls. Carlisle has 
sent an arrow straight and high. Let him 
match it with another who can! 

CARLISLE, PENN, 

pa incsiapiocinen 
THE ISRAELITES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


BY A OORRESPONDENT. 








ATTENTION was called, in Tuk INDEPEN- 
DENt of Sept. 4th, 1884, to a religious 
awakening and a movement toward Chris- 
tian faith among some of the Jews of Bess- 
arabia. A few further particulars con- 
cerning the leader of this movement, 
Joseph Rabinowitz, gathered in part from 
personal interviews with him, may be of 
interest. Rabinowitz has been a lawyer 
anda man of influence in the Jewish com- 
munity in Kischineff. He has been a dili- 
gent reader, not only familiar with the 
Old Testament and the Talmud, but also 
somewhat acquainted with the Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament, prepared 
by Professor Delitzsch. He has had much 
at heart the depressed condition of his peo- 
ple throughout the world, and especially 
in Southern Russia. A longing desire 
after something better for them led him to 
conceive a plan for colonizing in Palestine, 
the country of their fathers, the land prom- 
ised to the Jews. Accordingly, near three 
years ago, he made a journey to Palestine, 
to see what were the prospects there for 
the execution of such a scheme. His sur- 
vey convinced him that it was impractica- 
ble. 

But more and more, as he went over the 
ground which everywhere spoke to him of 
the history of his people, other thoughts 
than those of colonization began to possess 
his mind. He narrates how, being once on 
the Mount of Olives,as he looked down upon 
Jerusalem, and on the Mosque of Omar and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher—build- 
ings consecrated to other worship than 
that of his fathers—as he gazed on ‘ those 
two domes,” the question pressed itself ir- 
resistibly upon him: ‘‘ What if, after all, 
Jesus was Messiah?” But he kept all these 
thoughts in his heart, giving no hint of 
them even to his companion, an agent of 
Montefiore’s. Stronger and stronger was 
their hold of him, however, and as he 
sailed through the Suez Canal, his reflec- 
tion was: ‘‘If there could be a Lesseps to 
connect the Old Testament and the New!” 

He returned home, and gave himself to 








anearnest searching of the Scriptures of 
both the Old andthe New Testament. He 
read and pondered more and more deeply 
the histories of the Jews. At length, ‘‘ not 
suddenly,” as he says, ‘‘ but little by little, 
as the light brings on the day,” he came to 
the conviction that ‘‘our brother Jesus is 
the Christ”; that the Jews have been guilty 
of rejecting Jehovah’s annointed; that this 
is why they are down-trodden and op- 
pressed; that ‘‘ they reject him still be- 
cause they have no sense of sin”; that they 
do not know their sin because they trust 
blindly to their Talmud, and so make the 
word of God of none effect through their 
traditions. Thus Rabinowitz was led to 
accept Jesus as the Saviour from sin. Then, 
he says, all the history of his people ‘‘ be- 
came clear” to him. He understood the 
Old Testament, ‘‘Abraham is nothing, David 
is nothing without Christ.’ He told his 
family and friends that ‘‘ the way for the 
Jews into the promised land is not through 
the Mediterranean, but through the Jor- 
dan”—i.¢., baptized with Christ. He be- 
gan to declare his views to others. His 
Hebrew New Testament lay on his table, 
and to those who came to consult him as 
alawyer, he preached Christ the cruci- 
fied. Others have become interested 
through his means; they have joined them- 
selves together, styling themselves ‘* the 
Israelites of the New Testament,” and have 
obtained permission of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to hold religious services and to 
build a house of worship. After his con- 
version to Christianity, Rabinowitz sought 
the acquaintance of the chaplain of the 
Lutheran Russian soldiers, Pastor Faltin, 
through whom Professor Delitzsch became 
interested in the movement of which he 
has published the accounts previously 
mentioned in Tak INDEPENDENT. 


Rabinowitz next desired to receive Chris- 
tian baptism. But he thought it best that 
his work should not be embarrassed by 
connection with any particular Christian 
denomination. Russian jealousy of Ger- 
man Lutheranism also, added to the ob- 
jections arising from Jewish fanaticism, 
made it especially inexpedient in his view 
that he should be baptized by Pastor Faltin. 
Accordingly, a few weeks ago, he under- 
took the journey to Germany, that he 
might confer, respecting the matter, with 
Professor Delitzsch and other Christian 
friends in Leipzig and Berlin, some of 
whom had not fully appreciated his reasons 
for not being baptized by Pastor Faltin. 
After conference with him, however, they 
concurred with him in judgment. They 
agreed that it was expedient to avoid every- 
thing which might prejudice the move- 
ment in the eyes of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which desires (possibly in the hope 
that ultimately the new Christian commu- 
nity may become absorbed in the Greek 
Church), that Rabinowitz’s work shall be 
an independent one; and they themselves 
were convinced also that it is every way 
best that the movement should be in reality 
independent. They wished to avert every 
suspicion of an intention on the part of 
German Protestants to make Lutheran 
proselytes of these Jewish converts, and 
desired that it be distinctly seen that Rab- 
inowitz was to be baptized into the Chris- 
tian Church universal, and not introduced 
into any one particular denomination. Ac- 
cordingly, Prof. C. M. Mead, lately of An- 
dover, Mass., at the time residing in Ber- 
lin, who as an American and a Congrega- 
tionalist is entirely free from any ecclesi- 
astical connections which could excite sus- 
picion of a proselyting purpose, and whose 
acquaintance with German and Hebrew 
fitted him besides to confer with Rabinow- 
itz and to perform the service, was re- 
quested to administer the rite. 

The service took place in Berlin almost 
‘‘ secretly, for fear of the Jews,” it being 
not unlikely that some of them might, if 
they knew of the transaction, telegraph 
word to Russia and stir up trouble there, 
before Rabinowitz could get buck. There- 
fore only a very few Christians gathered 
in a little vestry chapel (Bethlehems-Ka- 
pelle) on the afternoon of March 24th, and 
this son of Israel read his confession of 
his faith in Christ and was baptized into his 
name. He returned as soon as possible to 
his home, where he hopes to labor as an 
evangelist among his brethren. 

Rabinowitz isa man not quite forty-eight 





years of age, so that it is to be hoped that he 
may for many years be able to carry on the 
work to which he has devoted himself. 
He takes with him the judgment of Ger- 
man theologians that, in such an excep- 
tional case, a formal ordination at the hands 
of Christian ministers is not necessary, but 
that, on the principle of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, he may baptize such as 
he regards as fitted to receive baptism, and 
may be chosen by the baptized congrega- 
tion as a pastor, and exercise all the func- 
tions which legitimately belong to a 
Christian minister. He has made on the 
Christians in Germany with whom he has 
conferred the impression of being sincerely 
consecrated to Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
Theclogically, he appears to be thoroughly 
orthodox; but, as might be expected, he be- 
trays his Jewish and Rabbinical training 
by occasional subtleties of interpretation, 
as, é g., when he finds the Trinity in the 
three principal names of the Deity—God, 
Jehovah, and Lord. 

The statement at first made, that over 
two hundred families had joined the move- 
meot, was unwarranted. Rabinowitz him- 
self has not made so high an estimate of the 
number of his adherents. Some two 
hundred or more have attended his services, 
but how many may be fit to be reckoned as 
true Christians is still doubtful. It was 
thought that the fact of his baptism would 
drive many away from him, and even, per- 
haps, excite the unbelieving Jews to still 
greater hostility than heretofore. A letter 
just received from him, however, reports 
that the knowledge of the baptism seemed, 
thus far, to be doing good, and that the 
meeting-house on Easter Sunday was filled 
with those who came to hear the Gospel. 
A young Jewish Christian has been re- 
quested to go from Prague and act as 
teacher in the new congregation, and thus 
relieve Rabinowitz of a part of the necessa- 
ry work of vuilding up his Church. Ger- 
man and English Christians stand ready to 
assist the work pecuniarily so far as it 
seems expedient and necessary. May the 
Lord guide and bless the movement, and 
make it a beginning of a large ingathering 
of his ancient people into the kingdom of 
Christ! In the meantime it is commended 
to the earnest prayers of the Christian 
Church. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE “NEW” SOUTHERN PROB- 
LEM. 


FROM A SOUTHERN POINT OF VIEW. 





BY WALTER H. PAGE. 





Tne two important questions for the last 
twenty years about the South have been 
these. Are the Southern people loyal to the 
Union? and, Are the freedmen becoming 
freemen? 

In his pamphlet about ‘‘The New 
South,” Mr. Carl Schurz, writes: 


“*T think it safe to affirm that, to-day, twenty 
years after the close of the War, the Southern 
people are as loyal to the Union as the people 
of any part of the country, that they fully un- 
derstand and profoundly feel the value of their 
being part of it, and that a disunion movement 
would find no more adherents in South Carolina 
than in Massachusetts.” 

Concerning the race-question, he writes: 

‘“*T think it also safe to say, that, whatever 
atrocities may have happened during that ter- 
rible period of sudden transition from one social 
order to another, the relations between the 
white and black races are now in progress of 
peaceful and friendly adjustment, and that the 
disappearance of race antagonism on the politi- 
cal field willdo more for the safety of the Ne- 
gro’s rights and the improvement of his posi- 
tion in human society than could be done by 
any intervention of mere power.” 

Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of Mr. Schurz’s pamphlet, there was 
published another one, likewise with the 
title of ‘‘ The New South,” by Mr. Robert 
Bingham, who was a Confederate soldier, 
and is now superintendent of the Bingham 
School, in North Carolina. Mr. Bingham 
makes a plea for national aid to education, 
and he says: 

‘The past of the South is irrevocable, and we 
ao not wish to recall it. The past of the South 
is irreparable, and we do not wish to repair it; 
for, terrible as the lesson was in the learning, 
there are two propositions which meet with uni- 
versal acceptance in the new South: First, that 
the greatest blessing that ever befell us was 4 
failure to establish a nationality ; and, second, 
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that the next greatest blessing was getting rid of 
slavery 04 any conditions.” 

Mr. Bingham is, perhaps, the most widely 
known teacher in the Southern States. 
The school that he conducts has for half a 
century been attended by sons of prominent 
men in every one of the Southern States, 
and it was established in 1796, and has had 
a continuous existence ever sipce. He 
speaks, therefore, with hardly less author- 
ity from the Southern side of these ques- 
tions than Mr. Schurz from the Northern 
side. 

At last, then, here is agreement by rep- 
resentative men of prominence and of 
character that these two long-standing 
questions are satisfactorily anwered, or are 
finding answer. The disunion feeling is 
practically gone; and the freedman will 
not be systematically, or, at least, section- 
ally, hindered in the exercise of his rights, 
or in his fuller development as a freeman. 
May we, therefore, who are very weary—par- 
donably, we trust, of the long discussion of 
these subjects—not hope that they may now 
be regarded as settled? The most of the 
men who now live and work in the South- 
ern States hardly remember the Negroes as 
slaves, and we were never citizens of any 

country but the United States. We 
never had any notion but that the freed- 
man, a8 soon as he rises to the occasion, 
should become in the fullest sense a free- 
man, and the question of secession was as 
irrevocably settled before we knew what it 
meant as the question of American inde- 
pendence. The importance of these ques- 
tions, of course, is prime; but, if they 
have really gone out of date, thanks to Mr. 
Schurz and Mr. Bingham, who have sought 
to close them by speaking a wise, conclu- 
sive, and final word about them, may we 
not now, in discussions of subjects in the 
Southern States, and pertaining to them, 
go one step further forward and consider 
the work that living men have to do there? 
For nearly twenty years the talk has been 
of what the men of 1860 did and are doing. 
The year 1885 has problems of its own, 
other than those it has inherited from 1860. 


Standing, then, on the declaration and 
the confession of these gentlemen, and ac- 
cepting what they say as final, you can dis- 
cern another problem that the new South 
has in hand, which includes all others, and, 
though not new, is of greater moment to 
the new generation there than any other 
subject. It is the social tradition that what 
is known as old Southern sociéty was an 
ideal social organization, and that modern 
society is a failure, precisely in proportion 
ag it diverges from this tradition. I read 
in the Wilmington (N. C.) Star, for ex- 
ample, the following: 

“It is not the ‘New South’ yet, we are glad 

to know not yet, thank God. The peo- 
ple of the South still have possession. 
They have not forgotten home life in the ances- 
tral halls. They still retain a part at 
least of that civilization that made them quite 
distinct from the North in those blithesome, 
cheerful, prosperous times when the men of the 
South supplied the whole country with its states- 
manship. When the traditions and 
principles and faiths and social life of the South- 
ern people have all been violated and trans- 
formed by immigration, and a new people bave 
possession, then indeed will there be a new 
South.’ 

Now the gentleman who wrote this is not 
disloyal to the Union, and he would not 
have any right or privilege taken away 
from the Negro. But he is the victim 
and preserver of a delusion that is a greater 
hindrance to the development of American 
citizenship than any other force at work in 
the society wherein he moves. The truth 
is, there were as few “‘ ancestral halls” in 
North Carolina in 1860 as there were in 
any of the old states, and those that were 
there were of little value in diverting the 
subsequent catastrophe, and might well have 
been spared. If there be one:thing more 
than another that this very state of North 
Carolina now stands in need of, it is immi- 
gration. Yet he thinks more highly of the 
old peculiarities of isolation than of a fully 
American development. This is not dis- 
loyal, but it is un-American. It is provin- 
cial. It is morbid. 

Why should “ old Southern civilization ” 
lose any of its precious qualities because 
slavery was abolished? Whatever im- 
Peachment may have been made of South- 
ern men it is conceded that they have been 





brave and manly. If that be true, the loss 
of slaves and of all other property could 
not have changed their character. Al) that 
was good in the ‘old civilization” and 
worthy of preservation has been preserved. 
But men who have become morbid by fol- 
lowing a delusive tradition do not see 
clearly what the present has. The past 
seems so gigantic that the present is 
dwarfed. 

This delusion makes life a burden to 
those who believe it. They are striving 
after something they cannot attain. They 
have a false notion of life. To those who 
do not believe it, itis a hindrance. Here, 
for instance, is a man who prefers the 
stagnation that will preserve an old tradi- 
tion to immigration which should develop 
the resources of the country. This social 
delusion is felt in every economic problem. 
In politics it is not democratic. In educa- 
tion it 1s not liberal. In religion it is nar- 
row and breeds priestcraft. In social life 
it is morbid and stiff. It is in every mani- 
festation the evil of provincialism. 

To get rid of this is not a new problem, 
but it is the problem of the new South, 
The unfortunate way in which thousands 
of the best young men in the South Atlan- 
tic States get rid of it every year is to emi- 
grate. What is more annoying than the 
necessity to be weighed and measured every 
day with a ghost on the other beam of the 
scales—a ghost much heavier and taller, 
too, than the man was? To shape one’s 
actions by tradition—a distorted tradition 
at that—is not conducive to free motion. 
Old Southern society had many virtues, 
but its ghost now has a prodigious vanity. 
Its virtues are not lost. But what a pity the 
old ghost will not rest! For old Truepenny 
is a terrible tyrant. Hemoans perpetually, 
meets you everywhere, and wishes you to 
swear that the skies are not so blue as they 
once were, that men are not so gallant, that 
women are not so true nor so fair, and that 
the very moonligat is not so beautiful as it 
was ‘‘ before the War.” You know that he 
is mistaken; but he is a sincere old ghost, 
and how can you send him torest? And 
he is as pleasant as ghost can be—well-bred 
aud companionable, if a shade is ever com- 
panionable; only he is too persistent. 

If Mr. Schurz or Mr. Bingham will quiet 
the soul of old Truepenny, henceforth the 
questions of loyalty and of the freedman will 
settle themselves. But it is not comfoert- 
able to build roads and factories and 
school-houses and newspapers, and to carry 
out Civil Service Reform while the old 
spirits groan because you ‘ violate” their 
‘ancestral halls.” The problem is to at- 
tain the balance and breadth of American 
citizenship in spite of the morbidness of 
provincialism. 

New York City. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE SENIOR 
HARPER BROTHERS. 


BY HAMILTON W. PIERSON, D.D. 
AvuTHOR OF “IN THE BRUSH,” ETO. 











More than thirty years ago I made the 
acquaintance of the Harper Brothers, 
James, John, Wesley, and Fletcher, all of 
whom have now passed away. I had 
recently graduated at the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, N.Y., under appointment as 
a missionary of the A. B. C. F. Missions to 
Africa. Buta month from the day of my 
graduation (in 1848) I was attacked with 
hemorrhages of the lungs, so serious in 
their nature that my physicians, Dr. Gordon 
Bush, Dr. Alfred C. Post, and Dr. Sweet, 
then of the University Medical College, not 
only refused to give me a bill of health 
upon which the Board would send me to 
Africa, but they all agreed in the opinion 
that I could not live many months. But, 
highly as I esteemed my distinguished 
physicians, 1 could not resist the convic- 
tion that they were all mistaken; and when, 
after nearly a year’s absence in the South, 
I presented myself before Dr. Bush, in his 
old office in Clinton Place, N. Y., and, with- 
out saying a word, made a very low bow, 
he saw the point, yielded himself to one of 
those hearty, jolly laughs that those who 
knew him will remember, and saluted me 
with: 

**You are not the first man who has 
found it safer to be condemned to death by 
several physicians than by one judge.” 





These personalities seem 


preliminaries to what I have to say of the 
Harper Brothers, whose acquaintance I 
made at this time. . 

Unable to preach, and so professionally 
absorbed in the work to which I had de- 
voted my life that I could not well think 
about anvthing else, I conceived the plan 
of a book that should include brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the most prominent for- 
eign missionaries of all the different denom- 
inations, prepared by distinguished writers, 
and profusely illustrated with portraits, 
fac similes, etc., much after the manner of 
Lossing’s ‘‘ Field Book of the Revolution,” 
which was then passing through the press. 
After stating my plan, and submitting a 
part of my manuscript to the Messrs. Har- 
per Brothers, they undertook the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ American Missionary Memo- 
rial,” and, in the prosecution of this work, 
I was in and out of their office almost daily 
for nearly two years. 

I have rarely, if ever, known a band of 
brothers so fond of each other, so genial, 
so harmonious, so full of good humor and 
pleasantries in all their daily intercourse 
with each other. Each one of the brothers 
was in charge of a different department of 
their business, and, when the title page of 
my book was to be set up, I was referred to 
Mr. John Harper, who decided all ques- 
tions as to the form and style of their 
books. I climbed the high stairs from his 
office to the room of Mr. Marsh, the head 
compositor, a great mapy times (it was 
in the old building, before the great fire in 
1853), as he directed it set up in one type, 
and then in another, and another, until the 
entire page was in accordance with his se- 
vere taste. At length he turned to me, and 
said, dryly: 

‘* T suppose this is all very dull business 
to you, that you take no interest in this 
matter; but we all go for the missionaries.” 

At this his brother Wesley, who was 
standing at the same desk, and facing him, 
paused in his writing, put his quill pen be- 
hind his ear, and,with mock gravity, said: 

**Brother John I am very glad to hear 
you say that. I hope you will impress it 
upon the doctor (Mr. James Harper had 
already given me the doctorate) that, if 
there is anything in his book thut in any 
manner reflects upon the missionaries, he 
must strike it out. We can’t publish it; 
for we all go for the missionaries.” 

Sometime afterward, Mr. Wesley Harper 
related to me with great gusto, this in- 
cident in their experience. Years before, a 
sea captain called upon them, and wished 
them to publish a volume of “ Travels 
Around the World,” that some Bohemian 
was to write for him. Mr. James Harper 
asked him if he had been at the Sandwich 
Islands, and what he thought of the mis- 
sionaries there. The Captain said he had 
visited the Islands, and used some profane 
epithets in expressing his contempt for the 
missionaries. At this he turned his back, 
and walked away, saying: 

‘*T guess, Captain, we don’t care to pub- 
lish your book. We all go for the mis- 
sionaries.” 

‘‘Hold on,” said the Captain. ‘T'll 
make that all right. I'll make that all to 
suit you.” 

And when the book was published, the 
missionaries and their work were so 
lauded,” said Mr. Wesley Harper, ‘‘ that 
the secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M., at 
Boston, wrote us a special letter of thanks 
for publisLing a book that did their mis- 
sionaries such ample justice.” 

Asa result of the division of labor and 
system that prevailed in the establishment, 
there were never any indications of hurry 
or confusion, and each of the brothers 
seemed always ready to extend a cordial 
greeting to any one who had business with 
them, and indulge in a leisurely chat, if 
desired by the visitor. 

The elder brother, James, seemed always 
to be regarded by the three younger broth- 
ers with a more than brotherly affection, 
with something like the affection due toa 
father; and they never seemed to be hap- 
pier than when relating pleasant incidents 
and stories, in which he was the hero. 

It was one of their rules that all applica- 
tions for charitable contributions, of which 
there were a great many, should be referred 
to Mr. John Harper, who was the cashier 
of the firm. There was, therefore, truth, 





as well as wit, in the response of the ex- 


Mayor to a Methodist preacher from the 
country, who, in presenting a subscription 
paper to him, said: ; 

‘Brother Harper, I have called to see 
you this morning on the Lord’s business.” 
‘Well, sir; you will have to call in 
again. The man who attends to the Lord’s 
business is not in.” 

There are some who will recall the “Il- 
lustration” of this interview, that was pub- 
lished in a comic paper of that day. 

It was the custom of Mr. James Harper, 
the ex-Mayor, to dub nearly every one with 
some title of his own. [ have already 
spoken of my doctorate. Mr. Lossing, 
who was many years his junior, he always 
called Father Lossing. Mr. Wesley Harper 
told me that, on one occasion, as the Rey. 
Nicholas Murray, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
(who in his boyhood had been an appren- 
tice to the firm, and was then a great fa- 
vorite, and frequent visitor to the office), sat 
talking with the ex-Mayor, he bowed toa 
gentleman who entered the office arfd said: 
‘*T will be at leisure in a moment, Pro. 
fessor.” 

Dr. Murray, evidently supposing it was 
some professor whose books they were pub- 
lishing, asked in an undertone what pro- 
fessor that was. 

‘* He,” said the ex-Mayor, ‘‘ is a professor 
of religion, a very nice man. He has been 
in our bindery for thirty years.” 

Dr. Murray, himself a witty and genial 
Irishman, was convulsed at the unexpected 
reply. 

Another good story was of an old Meth- 
odist brother, who on account of long 
acquaintance, was disposed to spend a 
great deal of his time in their office. On 
one occasion, he said: 

‘* Brother Hurper, [ never could under- 
stand what your duties are here. I know 
that Brother John is the cashier, that 
Brother Wesley is the correspondent, and 
Brother Fletcher is the editor; but I never 
could learn what were the duties of Brother 
James.” 

** My duties,” he replied, *‘ are the hard. 
est of them all. My business is to enter. 
tain the bores.” 

The opinions of Mr. Fletcher Harper, 
the youngest brother, on all business mat- 
ters seemed to have great influence with 
all the older brothers. Mr. Lossing told 
me that he was nearing the completion of 
the second volume of his ‘ Field Book of 
the Revolution”; his material had so accu. 
mulated that he thought he could not get 
it all into two volumes, according to the 
original plan. He conferred with the older 
brothers in regard to a third volume, and 
he thought they were disposed to yield to 
that plan. He spoke to Mr. Fletcher Har. 
per on the subject, who always seemed 
to decide all matters in an instant, on what 
might be called business intuitions, and he 
said at once: 

‘Oh! that will make the book entirely 
too large and expensive. Put your extra 
matter in small print, in an appendix or 
supplement”; and so it was done. 

But I should not do full justice to the 
cherished friends of long ago were I to 
pause here. I can truly say that, in the 
many pleasant talks we had, as the weeks 
and months rolled on, Mr. James Harper 
spent hours in talking to me of his moth- 
er. His love and veneration for her mem- 
ory were most tender and beautiful. He 
told me that his parents were from Eng- 
land, and settled at Newton, L. I. She was 
a Methodist, of the olden time, personally 
acquainted with many of the founders of 
Methodism, and wore the distinct garb of 
the Methodists of that early day. Both 
her religion and her character were of the 
cheerful, joyous kind. From what I have 
said, it is evident that all the brothers had 
inherited much of her character. Mr, 
James Harper was a class-leader during the 
most of his life; and all were devoted to 
the Church of their mother. That home 
on Long Island was very dear to them ail, 
One day, as I entered the office, Mr. Wes- 
ley Harper told me they had just been 
guilty of very great weakness, for business 
men. The old home yielded them almost 
nothing in the way of rent; there was so 
much ague there that they did not wish to 
occupy it as a Summer residence; and a 
gentleman called upon them and made 
them an offer for it, After a brief consul- 





tation, they told him he could have it, or- 
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dered the deed made out, and told him to 
call again. ‘The deed was handed to me,” 
said Mr. Wesley. ‘I took my pen to 
sign it, read it, hesitated, and finally 
banded it to my brother, and asked 
him to sign it. He read, hesitated, and 
passed it on. In this way it went to each 
brother. Not one of us could sign it. It 
seemed a sacrilege to part with the old 
home. We preferred to make a satisfac- 
tory settlement with the purchaser, and 
keep it.”” These are but a part of the pleas- 
ant memories of the Harper Brothers that 
have remained with me for more than 
thirty years. 

My book was completed, an edition of 
four thousand printed, a large number 
elegantly bound in ‘‘ Morocco Gilt” for the 
holiday trade, but the disastrous fire of 
Dec. 12th, 1858, swept the most of them 
away in a night. 

It was the oft expressed wish of these 
brothers to me, that, like many of the old 
English houses, the name of their firm 
might stand unchanged for many gener- 
ations. 

A friend of the Fathers, in the past, I hail 
the Sons of to-day, wishing ever-increasing 
prosperity to the House of Measrs. Harper 
& Brothers. 


ToLxpo, Onto. 


—— _ - a 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 


BY JAMES F. CLAFLIN, 








Tne Caspian Sea until recent years has been 
little better known than Luke Tanganyika, 
and the knowledge of the country to the 
southeast of it has been as shadowy as that 
of Central Africa. With no natural out- 
let to the highway of nations, its waters 
slept through the centuries, unvexed by 
keels of commerce. The nativesalong the 
shores feasted on the salmon or hunted its 
seals. A few schuyts plied between Astra- 
khan and Baku, bearing breadstuffs from 
the Volga and European goods to the slow, 
far-traveling caravans of the eastern shore, 
and bringing back isinglass, skins and asa- 
fetida. In 1858 there were upon the entire 
sea, one hundred and fifty vessels, of seven- 
ty tons burdenand upward, and the largest 
reached one hundred and fifty tons. 
Situated far in the interior of the largest 
continent, it was a mare incognitum to the 
western world, atid the imagination of 
geographers filled the unknown with ter- 
rors. 

**The cold rocks of Mount Caucasus” 
were on the west of it. The desolate 
deserts, swept by the fierce Turcoman, 
and walled off from sunnier climes by 
mountain ranges bleak and bare, stretched 
far to the east. The whole region was off 
all routes of traffic, and no traveler sought 
the silent and unattractive shores. It 
seemed likely to sleep on, as it had slept 
for ages, in its loneliness. 

But the Anglo-Russian imbroglio has 
sharply called the public attention to this 
vast region, and we learn what a revolution 
has been going on there in the last twenty- 
five years. 

The discovery of petroleum in large 
quantities in the peninsula of Naphthalia, 
on the eastern shore, gave a bound to com- 
merce. 

Directly opposite, on the western coast, 
at the narrowest part of the sea, the penin- 
sula and city of Baku haye beeu connected 
by a railway south of the Caucasus, with 
Batdm on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea. Another channel of commercia! inter- 
course has been opened by enlarging the 
canal connection between the Volga and 
Lake Ladoga, the Dwina, the Neva, and the 
Baltic. Russia, having advanced from 
Orenburg to the east of the Ural as far as 
Khiva and Samarcand, and annexed Bok- 
hara and eastern Turkestan, has, since 
1880, changed the base of her operations in 
Central Asia to Michaelovsky, just south of 
Naphthalia, on the eastern shore of the Cas- 
pian, and thence has built a railway to 

Askabad, nearly 400 miles inland on the 
way to Herat, and geographers have learned 
that the Trans-Caspian Desert reaches only 
140 miles from the shore, and beyond lies 
fertile country, or, at least, extensive and 
productive oases, with only narrow strips 
of swamp or desert between. 

Since the last Anglo-Afghan war, adven- 
turous correspondents have told, and Rus- 
sian surveys have confirmed it, that the 


great central mountain wall of Asia sinks 
down to low hills near Herat, offering a 
natural gateway between central and south- 
ern Asia, and that no natural obstacle for- 
bids the driving a coach or running a rail- 
way from the Caspian to the Indus. Rus- 
sia has absorbed the Turcomans. Great 
Britain has extended her protectorate over 
Afghanistan 

Already the Caspian has awakened from 
her slumber. The echoes of the Caucasus 
give back the scream of the locomotive. 
The shrill whistle of the steamers scare 
the seals from their accustomed swimming 
places. Hundreds of sailing vessels and 
fifty large steamships are engaged in the 
petroleum trade alone. Baku is growing 
like another Chicago. Its 200 refineries 
turn out 250,000 tons of oil annually. 

The returns of the fisheries are reckoned 
in millions. The trade of Astrakhan, at 
the mouth of the Volga, is $25,000,000 a 
year. 

The Volga rises not far from St. Peters- 
burg, and, running easterly and southerly 
through the most fertile provinces of Cen- 
tral Russia, for 2,000 miles pours its waters 
and commerce into the Caspian Sea. Its 
basin embraces 50,000 square miles. At 
Nijni-Novgorod it is connected by rail with 
Moscow, the heart of Russia. Three other 
trunk lines tap it at different points, and 
connect it with the west. The traffic on 
its waters is more than 10,000,000 tons an- 
nually, and the tonnage of its vessels greater 
than the entire tonnage of the United 
States. Further east the Ural River, drain- 
ing Eastern Kurove and Western Asia, pays 
its tribute also to the Caspian. 


Geometry teaches that the shortest dis- 
tance between two points on the surface 
of a sphere is the arc of a great circle. If 
we bend a great circle on a globe, so that 
it will pass through London and Calcutta, 
it will cross the Caspian Sea. Crossing the 
English Channel to Calais, one can proceed 
by rail to Odessa on the Black Sea. Steam- 
ers run thence to Batim connecting with 
the railway to Baku; thence by steamer to 
Michaelovsy ; the traveler finds himself on 
the train to Askabad, 388 miles from Herat. 
The Indian Government will soon have its 
roads complete to Pishin, 2,000 miles north- 
west from Calcutta, and within 469 miles of 
Herat. 

This gap of 857 miles between Pishin and 
Askabad is all that breaks connection by 
steam along the arc of a greut circle be- 
tween London and Calcutta. It is said that 
Russia has already ordered the extension of 
her road to Sarakhs; and there is no doubt 
of her intention to push it on to Herat. To 
prevent her from seizing this gate to India, 
England must complete her road through 
Afghanistan to Candabar and Herat, and 
thus bring Calcutta within nine days of 
London, and halve the distance between 
the British Government and its two hun- 
dred and fifty million subjects in India. A 
road round the south shore of the Caspian 
is ulready projected to save the transit of 
the sea, and the two changes at Baku and 
Michaelovsy. This change in the route to 
India will not only revolutionize the rela- 
tions of England and Russia, but the whole 
trans-Caspian region, and make its shores 
as familiar to us as the Red Sea littoral. 

If we should transfer the Caspian Sea to 
our Northern States, it would stretch from 
New York City to Detroit, and cover an 
area about equal to that of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Its surface is eighty-four feet lower 
than that of the Black Sea, and it has no 
connection with the ocean. Its waters are 
less salt than those of the latter, notwith- 
standing the immense evaporation that dis- 
posesjof the vast volume poured into it by 
huge tributaries. Unique in its characieris- 
tics, as the largest lake in the world, it is 
destined in the near future to become an im- 
portant and familiar field in politics and 
commerce. The poetic regions of Kho- 
rassan will lose the charm of remoteness 
and mystery, and the Caucasus will never 
again serve an Auschylus as the scene of a 
divine tragedy. 
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Tuere is said to bea Methodist chapel in 
a corner of New Zealand, built of logs, and 
decorated back of the altar with a portrait of 
Mr, Gladstone, and an illustrated page from one 





of James Payn’s novels! 








TOBACCO AND OPIUM. 
A BERMON. 





BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 





Genesis i,2—“Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed.” 

Tue first born of earth were the grass blade 
and the herb. They preceded the brute-creation 
and the human family—the grass for animal life, 
the herb for human service. The cattle took 
possession of his inheritance, the grass blade ; 
and man took possession of his inheritance, the 
herb. This herb we have for food in case of 
hunger, for narcotic in case of insomnia, for 
anodyne under paroxysm of pain, or for stimulus 
when the pulses flag under the weight of disease. 
The caterer takes the herb and serves it up in all 
delicacies. The physician takes the herb and 
compounds it for physical recuperation. Millions 
of the human race take it for ruinous delecta- 
tion of body and mind. The herb, divinely 
created and for good purposes, in cases with- 
out number is prostituted for evil results. 
There is a lawful and unlawful use of the 
herbaceous kingdom, There sprang up in 
Yucatan, on this continent, an herb, which has 
bewitched the world. It crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in the fifteenth century, and captured 
Spain ; then it captured Portugal, and then the 
French ambassadors took it to Paris, and it 
captured the French Empire. Then Walter 
Raleigh introduced it into England. The bot- 
anists ascribe it to the genus nicotiana ; but you 
all know it as the inspiring, the elevating, the 
emparadising, the radiating, the nerve-shat- 
tering, the dyspepsia-breeding, the health- 
destroying tobacco. I shall not be offensive- 
ly personal while I speak on this subject, be- 
cause you all use it, or nearly all. Indeed, 
I jknow from personal experience how 
it soothes and roseates the world, and kindles 
sociality ; and I know what are its baleful re- 
sults. Iknow what it is to be its slave; and, 
thank God,I know what it is to be its con- 
queror. Ihave no expectation that I will per- 
suade the great masses of you to change your 
habits upon this subject ; but I thought I might 
help you in some advice to your children. You 
say: ‘*Didn’t God make tobacco?” Oh! yes. 
Yousay: ‘‘Isn’t God good?” Oh! yes. You 
say: **Then God, when he created tobacco, 
must have created it for some good purpose.” 
Oh! yes; it is good for a great many things— 
tobacco is. It is good to kill moths in the ward- 
robe and tick in sheep, and to strangulate all 
kinds of vermin, and to fumigate pestiferous 
places, and, like all other poisons, God created 
it for some particular use. So he did henbane, 
80 nux vomica, 80 copperas, so belladonna, s0 
all those poisons which he directly created, or 
had man to extract. But the same God who 
made the poisons also created us with common 
sense to know how to use them and how not to 
use them. “Oh!” say some of my friends, 
**don’t people use it without seeming harm to 
themselves, and are there not cases of plethora 
which absolutely need this depletion?” Oh! 
yes! Skillful and prudent physicians have 
sometimes prescribed it, just as they sometimes 
prescribe arsenic; and they prescribe it well. 
There can be no doubt about its being poison. 
There was a case reported in which a little 
child lay upon its mother's lap and a drop from 
her pipe fell on the child’s lip, and it went into 
couvulsions and into death. ‘ But,” you say, 
“don’t people live on to old age who indulge in 
this habit?”’ Yes. So I have seen an inebriate 
seventy years old. There are some persons 
who, in spite of all the outrages to their phys- 
ical system, live on to old age. In the case of 
the man of the jug, he lasted so long because 
he was pickled! In the case of the man of the 
pipe, he lasted so long because he was turned 
into smoked liver. 

But, my friends, what advice had we better 
give to our young people? I say, in the first 
place, let us advise them to abstain from this 
habit because all the medical fraternity of the 
United States and Great Britain pronounce it 
the cause of widespread and terrific unhealth. 
Dr. Agnew, Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Olcott, Dr. 
Barnes, Dr, Woodward, Dr. Rush, Dr. Hosack, 
Dr. Harvey, Dr. Mott—all the medical fraternity, 
allopathic, homeopathic, hydropathis, eclectic— 
denounce the habit, and warn the community 
against it. One distinguished physician says: 
“This habit is the cause of seventy different 
styles of disease. This habit is the cause of 
nearly all the cases of cancer of the mouth.” 
What is the testimony of the late Dr. John C. 
Warren, of Boston, than whom there is no higher 
authority? He says: ‘“‘For more than thirty 
years I have been in the habit of inquiring of 
patients who came to me with cancer of the 
tongue and lips whether they used tobacco, and, 
if so, whether they chewed or smoked; and if 
they have sometimes answered in the negative as 
to the first question, I can truly say that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, such cases are 
exceptions to the general rule. When, as is 
usually the case, one side of the tongue is af- 
fected with ulcerated cancer, it arises from the 
habitual retention of tobaccoin contact with this 
part.” Their united testimony is that it de- 
preases the vitals of the system, and brings on 





nervousness and dyspepsia, and takes off 
twenty-five per cent. of the physical vigor of 
the people of this country, and, damaging 
this generation, damages the next, the 
accumulated curse going on to capture 
other centuries. It injures the mind, An. 
other eminent physician, for a long time 
Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at North- 
ampton, Mass., says: ‘‘ Fully half of the pa- 
tients who have come to our asylum for treat- 
ment are the victims of tobacco.” It is a sad 
thing, my brother, to damage the body; itis a 
worse thing to damage the mind ; and any man 
of common sense knows that the nervous sys- 
tem immediately acts upon the brain. More 
than that: nearly all reformers will tell you that 
it tends to drunkenness. It creates unnatural 
thirst. There are those who use this narcotic 
who do not drink, but nearly all who drink use 
the narcotic ; so that shows there is an imme- 
diate affinity between the two drugs. It was long 
ago demonstrated that a man cannut permanent- 
ly reform from strong drink unless he gives up 


-tobacco, In nearly all the cases where men, 


having been reformed, have fallen back, it has 
been shown they have first touched tobacco and 
then surrendered to intoxicants. The broad 
avenue leading down to the drunkard’s grave 
and the drunkard’s hell is strewn thick with 
tobacco leaves. What did Benjamin Franklin 
say? ‘I never saw a well man in the exercise 
of common sense who would say that tobacco 
did him any good.” What did Thomas Jeffer- 
son say when arguing against the culture of 
tobacco? He said: “It is a culture productive 
of infinite wretchedness.” Horace Greeley said 


| of it: ‘It is a profane stench.” Daniel Webster 


said: *‘ If those men must smoke, let them take 
the horse-shed.” ‘ 

One reason why there are so many the vic- 
tims of this habit is because there are so many 
ministers ot religion who smoke and chew. 
They smoke until they get the bronchitis, and 
the dear people have to pay their expenses to 
Europe. They smoke until the nervous system 
breaks down. They sinoke themselves to death. 
I could name three eminent clergymen who died 
of cancer in the mouth; and in every case the 
physician said it was tobacco. There has been 
many a clergyman whose tombstone was all 
covered up with eulogy, which ought to have 
had the honest epitaph: ‘‘ Killed by Too Much 
Cavendish.” Some of them smoke until the 
room is blue, and their spirits are blue, and the 
world is blue, and everything is blue. Time was 
when God passed by such sins; but it becomes 
now the duty of the American clergy who in- 
dulge in this narcotic to repent. How can & 
man preach temperance to the people when he is 
himself indulging in an appetite like that? I have 
seen a cuspidor in a pulpit where the minister 
should drop his quid before he gets up to read, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” and to read 
about “ rolling sin as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue,” and in Leviticus to read about the un- 
clean animals that chew the cud. Ihave known 
Presbyteries and General Assemblies and Gen- 
eral Synods where there was a room set apart for 
the ministers to smoke. Oh! it is a sorry spec- 
tacle, a consecrated man, a holy man of God, 
looking around for something which you take 
to be looking for a larger field of useful- 
ness. He is not looking for that atall. He is 
only looking for some place where he can dis- 
charge a mouthful of tobacco juice. I am glad 
the Methodist Church of the United States in 
nearly all their conterences have passed resolu- 
tions against this habit; and it is time we had an 
anti-tobacco reform in the Presbyterian Church 
and the Episcopal Church and the Baptist Church 
and the Congregational Church. About sixty 
years ago, a young man graduated from Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary into the ministry. 
He went straight: to the front. He had an elo- 
quence and personal magnetism before which 
nothing could stand; but he was soon thrown 
into the insane asylum for twenty years; and 
the doctor said it was tobacco that sent him 
there. According to the custom then in vogue, 
he was allowed a small portion of tobacco every 
day. After he had been there nearly twenty 
years, walking the floor one day, he had a sud- 
den return of reason, and he realized what was 
the matter. He threw the plug of tobacco 
through the iron gates and said: ‘What 
brought me here? What keeps me here? Why 
am I here? Tobacco! Tobacco! O, God, 
help! Help, and I'll never use it again.” He 
was restored. He was brought forth. For ten 
years he successfully preached the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and then went into a blissful im- 
mortality. 

There are ministers of religion to-day indulg- 
ing in narcotics, dying by inches ; and they do 
not know what is the matter with them. I 
might, in a word, give my own experience. It 
took ten cigars to make a sermon. I got very 
nervous. One day I awakened to the outrage I 
was inflicting upon myself, I was about to 
change settlements, and a generous wholesale 
tobacconist in Philadelphia said if { would only 
come to Philadelphia he would all the rest of my 
life provide me with cigars free of charge. I 
said to myself: If, in these war times, when 
cigars are so costly and my salary is small 
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if I had gratuitous and illimitable supply? And 
then and there, twenty-four years ago, I quit 
once and forever. It made a new man of me; 
and though I have since then done as much 
hard work as anyone, I think I have had the 
best health God ever blessed & man with. A 
minister of religion cannot afford to smoke. 
Put into my hand the moneys wasted in tobacco 
in Brooklyn, and I will support three orphan 
asylums as grand and as beautiful as those 
already established. Put into my hand the 
moneys wasted in tobacco in the United States 
of America, and I will clothe, feed and shelter all 
the suffering poor on this continent. The 
American Church gives #1,000,000 a year for 
the evangelization of the heathen, and American 
Christians spend #5,000,000 in tobacco. 
Now I stand, this morning, not only in the 
presence of my God, to whom I must give an 
account of what I say to-day, but I stand in the 
presence of a great multitude of young men 
who are forming their habits. Between seven- 
teen and twenty-three there are tens of thous- 
ands of young men damaging themselves irre- 
trievably by tobacco. You either use very good 
tobacco or cheap tobacco. If you use cheap 
tobacco, I want to tell you why it is cheap. It is 
a mixture of burdock, lampblack, sawdust, colts- 
foot, plantain leaves, fuller’s earth, lime, salt, 
alum, and a little tobacco. You cannot afford, 
my young brother, to take such a mess as that 
between your lips. Or, do you smoke cigarettes? 
There is an additional poison in them. Physi- 
ciaus tell me that they work physical ruin more 
rapidly than the regalar cigar. If, on the other 
hand, you use costly tobacco, let me say I do 
not think you canafford it. You take that which 
you expend, and will expend if you keep the 
habit all your life, and put it aside, and it will 
buy you a farm to make you comfortable in the 
afternoon of life. A merchant of New York 
gave this testimony: ‘“‘In early life I smoked 
six cigars a day, at six and a half cents each; 
they averaged that. I thought to myself, one 
day, ‘I'll just put aside all the moneyI am 
consuming in cigars, and all I would consume if 
Ikept onin the habit, and I will see what it 
will come to by compound interest.’” And he 
gives theese tremendous statistics: ‘‘ Last July 
completed thirty-nine years since, by the grace 
of God I was emancipated from the filthy habit, 
and the saving amounted to the enormous sum 
of $29,102.03 by compound interest. We lived 
in the city; but the children, who had learned 
something of the enjoyment of country life from 
their annual visits to their grandparents, longed 
for a home among the green fields. I found a 
very pleasant place in the country for sale. The 
cigar money now came into requisition, and I 
found it amounted toa sufficient sum to pur- 
chase the place; and it is mine! Now, boys, you 
take your chuice, smoking, without a home, or a 
home, without smoking.” Take another thing 
into consideration, and that is, vast amounts of 
property are destroyed every year indirectly by 
this habit. An agent of an insurance company 
says: “One half our losses come from the 
spark of the pipe and the cigar.” One young 
man threw away his cigar in one of the cities, 
and with it he threw away three millions of dol- 
lars worth of the property of others that blazed 
ap from that spark. Harper’s splendid print- 
ing establishment years ago was destroyed by a 
plumber who, having lighted his pipe, threw the 
match away and it fell into a pot of camphene, 
The whole building was in flames. Five blocks 
went down. Two thousand employés thrown 
out of work, millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty destroyed. But I am speaking of higher 
values to-day. Better destroy a whole city of 
stores than destroy one man. O, my young 
friends, if you will excuse the idiom, I will say, 
stop before you begin. Here is a serfdom which 
has a shackle that it is almost impossible to 
break. Gigantic intellects that could overcome 
every other bad habit have been flung of this, and 
kept down. Some one is seeking to persuade a 
man from the habit. The reply was: ‘‘ Ask me 
todo anything under the canopy of heaven but 
this, This I cannot give up, and won't give up, 
though it take seven years off my life.” I must 
have a word also with all those of my friends 
whom it does not hurt, who can stop any time 
they want to, and who can smoke most expensive 
cigars. My Christian brother, what is your in- 
fluence inthe matter? How much can you af- 
ford to deny yourself for the guod of others? 
It was a great mystery to many people why Gov- 
ernor Briggs, of Massachusetts, wore a cravat, 
but no collar, Some people thought it was an 
absurd eccentricity. Ah, no! This was the se- 
cret: Many years before, he was talking with an 
inebriate, and telling him that his habit was un- 
necessary, and the inebriate retorted upon him 
and said: “We do a great many things that are 
not necessary. It is not necessary for you to 
wear that collar.” Well,” said Governor 
Briggs, “I will never wear acollar again, if you 
won’t drink.” “Agreed,” said the inebriate. 
Governor Briggs never wore a collar. They 
both kept their bargain for twenty years. They 
kept it to the death. That is the reason Gover- 
nor Briggs did not wear a collar. That is the 
Gospel-of the Son of God, Self-denisl for the 
good and the reseue of others, Take @ step fur- 


flower or herb or weed to stimulate its lethargy 
or to compose its grief. A drug called nepenthe 
was widely used among the ancient Greeks and 
the ancient Egyptians for narcotic purposes. 
The Theban women knew how to compound it. 
You had but to chew the leaves, and your sadness 
was whelmed with hilarity. But nepenthe 
passed out from the consideration of the world. 
Next came hasheesh, which is made from Indian 
hemp. It is manufactured from the flowers at 
the top, or workmen, in leather clothing, walk 
through the fields of hemp, and the exudation 
from the hemp adheres to the leathern garments, 
and then this exudation is scraped off and pre- 
pared with aromatics, and becomes an intoxicant 
for the people. Wholo nations have been stim- 
ulated, narcotized, and made imbecile with this 
accursed hasheesh. The visions kindled by that 
drug are said to be gorgeous and magnificent be- 
yond all description ; but it finally takes down 
body, mind, and soul in horrible death. 

I knew one of the most brilliant men of his 
day. Whether he appeared in magazine, or in 
book, or in newspaper column, he was an en- 
chantment. Hecould, in the course of an hour's 
conversation, produce more wit and strange in- 
formation than any other man I ever talked 
with ; but he chewed hasheesh. He did so first 
as a matter of curiosity to see whether the 
powers ascribed to it really belonged to it. He 
put his hand into the cockatrice’s den to see 
whether it would bite ; and he found out to his 
complete undoing. His father, who was a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, prayed for him and counseled 
him, and obtained for him the best medical 
preacription of the best physicians in New York, 
Philadelphia, Paris, London, Edinburgh and 
Berlin. He saidhe could not stop. A large cir- 
cle of friends put their wits together to try to 
rescue him; but he went on down. First his 
body gave way in pangs and convulsions of 
suffering ; then his mind gave way, and he be- 
came @ raving maniac ; then his immortal soul 
went, blaspheming God, into a starless eternity. 
He was only about thirty years of age. Bebold 
the ravages of the Persian and Egyptian weed 
called hasheesh. 

Opium demands emphatic recognition. It is 
made, as you know, from the white poppy. Itis 
not a new discovery. We read of it 300 years 
before Christ; but it was not until the seven- 
teenth century that it began its death march, 
passing out from the medicinal and the curative, 
and, by smoking and mastication, becoming the 
scourge of nations, In the year 1861, there 
were imported into this country 107,000 pounds 
of opium; but in 1880, 533,000 pounds of opium. 
It is estimated that, in the year 1876, there were 
in this country 225,000 opium consumers ; but I 
saw statistics more recent that said there are 
probably now in the United States at least 
600,000 opium consumers, The fact is appall- 
ing. Do not think that they are merely bar- 
baric fanatics who go down under that stroke, 
Read the great De Quincy’s ‘‘ Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater.” He said forthe first ten years 
it gave him the keys of paradise. But it takes his 
own powerful pen to describe the horrors con- 
sequent. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, after con- 
quering the world by his pen, was conquered 
by opium. The most magnetic and brilliant 
lawyer of this century fell a victim to its stroke ; 
and there are thousands of men and women— 
but more women than men-—who are being 
bound, body, mind and soul, to this terrific 
habit. 

There is a great mystery about some fami- 
lies, You do not know why they do not get on. 
The opium habit is so stealthy, so deceitful, and 
so deathful. You can cure a hundred drunkards 
easier than you can cure one opium-eater, I 
have heard of cases of reformation ; but I never 
saw any. I hope there are cases of genuine 
reformation. I have seen men who for forty 
years had been the victims of strong drink 
thoroughly reformed ; but the opium-eaters that 
Ihave seen go Onand go down. Their cry in 
the Jast hour of life is not for God, nor for pray- 
er, nor for the Bible, but for opium, Perhaps 
there are only two persons outside the house- 
hold who know what is the matter—the pbysi- 
cian and the pastor. The physician called in for 
physical relief, the pastor called in for spiritual 
relief ; but they both fail. The physician ac- 
knowledges his defeat. The minister of re- 
ligion acknowledges his defeat; for it seems as 
if the Lord does not answer prayer for opium- 
eaters. Oman! O woman! Are you tanmper- 
ing with this babit? Have you just begun? Are 
you, for the assuagement of physical distresses 
or mental trouble, making this a regular re- 
source? I beg you stop. The ecstasies at the 
start will not pay for the horrors at the last. 
The paradise is followed too soon by the pande- 
monium. Morphia isa blessing from God for 
the relief of sudden pang or acute dementia, 
but was never intended for prolonged use ; and 
what is the peculiar sadness of it is, it comes to 
people in their weak moments. De Quincey 
says: “I took it for rheumatism.” Coleridge 

says: ‘I took it for insomnia or sleeplessness.” 
What do you take it for? For God’s sake, do not 
take it too long. 

What is remarkable, they are going down from 
the highest and wealthiest classes, and from the 


Brooklyn—going Gown by hundreds and by 
thousands, Over 20,000 opium-eaters in Chicago. 
Ovet 20,000 opium-eaters in St. Louis. In the 
same proportion, that would make over 70,000 
in New York and Brooklyn. The clerk of the 
drug store says: ‘‘I can tell them when they 
come in. There is something peculiar about 
their complexion, something peculiar about their 
nervousness, something peculiar about the look 
of their eyes, that immediately reveals them.” 
In some families chloral is taking the place of 
opium. Physicians first prescribe it for sleep- 
lesaness. Then the patient keeps on because he 
likes the effect. Whole tons of chloral are 
manufactured in Germany. Baron Liebig says 
that he knows one chemist in Germany who 
manufactures a half ton of chloral every week. 
There are multitudes being taken down by this 
habit. Look out for hydrate of chloral! But I 
am, under this head, speaking chiefly of opium. 
There ought to be ten thousand pulpits turned 
into quaking, flaming, thundering Sinais of 
warning against this narcotic. The devil of 
morphia in this country will be mightier than 
the devil of alcohol. 

My friends, it is all important that, by per- 
sonal example, in every possible way, we con- 
tend against all influences injurious to society. 
Our opportunity for exercising such influence is 
limited. What we do we had better do right 
away. The clock ticks now, and we hear it. 
After a while the clock will tick and we shall not 
hear it. Seated by a country fireside, I saw the 
fire kindle, blaze, and go out. I gathered up 
from the hearth enough for profitable reflec- 
tions. Our life is just like the fire on that 
hearth. We put on fresh fagots, and the fire 
bursts through and up and out, gay of flash, 
gay of crackle-emblem of boyhood. Then the 
fire reddens into coals, The heat is flercer, and 
the more it is stirred the more it reddens, With 
the sweep of flame it cleaves its way, until all 
the hearth glows with the intensity—emblem of 
full manhood. Then comes a whiteness to the 
coals, The heat lessens. The flickering shad- 
ows have died along the wall. The fagots drop 
apart. The household hovers over the expiring 
embers. The last breath of smoke has been lost 
in the chimney. Fire is ont. Shovel up the 
white remains, Ashes! 





Lynn Hotes. 


OUR OLDER WRITERS. 


BY PROF, FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





I am mainly indebted to Dr. T. 8. Hastings, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
Dr. Forsyth, of Newburgh, for biographic data 
concerning a few of our older writers. Here, as 
in other cases, the persons were known to many 
who took little note of their hymns, while to 
those who were interested in the hymns the 
names thereto attached bore little meaning. 

Conrad Spuce, D.D., was born at New Lon- 
don, Bedford Co., Virginia, Nov. 7th, 1776, and 

iucated at the Academy of Liberty Hail, after- 
ward Washington College; tutor in Hampden 
and Sidney College, under the presidency of 
Dr. Archibald Alexander ; licensed by the Pres- 
byt ry of Hanover, April 9th, 1801, and ordained 
April 22d, 1804; became pastor in Montgomery 
Co., and in 1813 was transferred to Augusta 
Church, eight miles from Staunton, Va., where 
he remained till his death, Feb, 17th, 1836, 
These facts are given in a sketch by the Rev, 
Wm. Brown, in Sprague’s ‘* Annals of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Pulpit,” which adds that his 
publications, ‘‘both in prose and verse,” number 
one hundred and fifty—presumably meaning 
pieces, not volumes. The only product of his 
pen that has any importance is the hymn, 

* Blest Jesus, when thy cross I view.” 

This “was written when he was 24,” and first 
appeared, with others “ communicated as 
original,” inthe Connecticut Hvangelical Mag- 
azine for December, 1801, signed “ Philander 
Lynch [probably Lynchburg, Va.] October 30th, 
1801.”" It was admitted to the Presbyterian col- 
lection published at Princeton in 1829, where (as 
in the editions of 1830 and 1834) the Index 
credits it to Heginbotham, who supplied another 
with a similar first line; and it kept a place in 
the “Psalms and Hymns” of 1843, where—at 
least in the octavo edition—it is at length prop- 
erly ascribed to “Dr. Spuce.” Probably its 
latest appearance was in the ‘Hymnal of the 
Presbyterian Church,” 1867. It was a fairly 
good piece in its day, but has mainly outlived 
its usefulness. 

Richard Furman, D.D., was a Baptist, and is 
mentioned in Belcher’s “‘ Historical Sketches of 
Hymns.” He was born in New York State, in 
1755, began to preach at about eighteen, settled 
at Charleston, 8. C., 1787, and labored there 
‘with great success,” filling many of the most 
important offices in his denomination,” till his 
death in 1825. One hymn bears bis name: 

“ Sovereign of all the worlds above.” 
This is seldom found in our older books, and I 
cannot trace its date and place of first appear- 
ance. It wad meéatit ‘for s national hymn, and 
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though dull and heavy, passed from the “Psalms 





and Hymns” of 1648 to ‘The Presbyterian 
Hymnal,” 1874. The Baptists appear willing to 
allow the Presbyterians a monopoly of it. 

Robert McCartee, D.D., was born in New York, 
in 1791; graduated at Columbia College 1808; 
practiced law a year ; studied theology under Dr. 
Jchn M, Mason, and in May, 1817, was ordained 
pastor of the Scots Presbyterian Church in 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. In April, 1822, he 
was settled over a flock, then known as the Irish 
Presbyterian, in Canal Street, New York. This 
thrived and grew under his ministry; but, in 
1886, he aceepted a call to Port Carbon, Penn., 
in 1838 to Goshen, N. Y., in 1848 to Newburgh, 
and in 1855, or 1856, to New York again. In 
1860 or 1861, he retired to Yonkers, where he 
died 1865. His degree of D.D. was given by Co- 
lumbia College, 1831. For Abner Jones’s “ Melo- 
dies of the Church,” 1882, he “entirely re- 
modeled a considerable number of stanzas”—a 
sort of labor then held in better repute than 
now—and considered by the editor more worthy 
of acknowledgment than three original hymns 
contributed to his book; at least, I have not 
found them elsewhere. One of these, and 
doubtless the best, 

“ When struggling on the bed of pain,” 
passed into the ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” of 1843. 
His wife, Jessie Graham Bethune, a sister of 
Dr. G. W. Bethune, was born in New York, Oct. 
20th, 1796, married Mr. McOartee 1818, and died 
in Newburgh 1854. She wrote many bymns, 
“which her modesty kept her from publishing.” 
Two of them, however, appeared with her hus- 
band’s three in ‘‘ Melodies of the Church,” 1832, 
and one of these was likewise copied by the O. 
8. Presbyterian ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” 1843, and 
the ‘“‘ Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church,” 1867, 
“ Saviour, hast thou fled forever?” 


This ‘‘ was a special favorite of Dr. James W. 
Alexander.” 

Our older collections contain many aneny- 
mous hymns, and some bearing names that are 
wholly or nearly unknown. But these, with few 
exceptions, have passed out of use, and are of 
interest only to the antiquarian. The field of 
our native hymnody has been pretty thor- 
oughly gone over, excepting only its products 
of the last fifteen or twenty years. It is per- 
haps too early as yet to attempt to classify and 
account for these; nor can it be claimed that 
they are of large importance—unless impor- 
tance be attached to the ‘* Gospel Hymns” and 
their conquerors, whose name is legion, Mr, 
H. P, Main, who has bad opportunity and in- 
clination to become better acquainted with 
this kind probably than apy one else, 
is preparing a book which should give much 
information, hitherto inaccessible or difficult of 
access, thereon: and between that and Mr, 
Julian’s forthcoming ‘‘ Dictionary of Hymnol- 
ogy” the ground will probably within the next 
few years be sufficiently covered to meet the 
wants of almost any reader. 

Lenien UNIVERSITY, 








| Sanitary, 


PASTEUR AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF GERMS. 


Ir is not surprising that anything that bears 
upon the germ theory of disease should be seized 
upon with avidity by the medical mind, or that 
the public should have become deeply interested 
in the subject. ‘‘ Never before,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “‘ during the long period of its history, 
did a day like the present dawn upon the sci- 
ence and the art of medicine, Indeed, previous 
to the discoveries of recent times, medicine was 
not a science, but a collection of empirical 
rules, dependent for their interpretation and ap- 
plication upon the sagacity of the physician.” 
Even such a foundation was not unreliable. But 
how much better is it to have, in addition to 
what is, by courtesy, called the science of ob- 
servation, that also of experimental investiga- 
tion. Step by step there has been progress of 
doctrine certified both by experiment and ob- 
servation, until we have even more than a work- 
ing hypothesis as to the causation of disease. 
Davaine and Rayer, in 1850, had observed the 
little microscopic rods in the blood of animals 
which had died of splenic fever. But they were 
quite unconscious of the significance of their 
observation, and for thirteen years strongly let 
the matter drop. In 1863 Davaine’s attention 
was again directed to the subject by the re- 
searches of Pasteur, and he then pronounced 
the parasite to be the cause of the fever. 

Prof. Burden-Sanderson says that ‘in 1856 the 
germ theory had not been heard of, no one had 
written about microzymes, and bacteria were 
familiar only to morphologists.” Professor 
Panum, of Copenhagen, whose death we are 
just lamenting, was at that time at work in 
studying the participation of minute life in the 
production of septicaemia, ** but had not broken 
loose from the chemical views.” Between 1860 
and 1870 the names of Sanderson, Beale, Chavean, 
gp 
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well known, and those who watched their 
methods were prepared to expect great results 
from their labors. It is not necessary to note 
how, in one disease after another, both in man 
and in animals, the presence of minute organisms 
has been discovered and found to be diagnostic 
of the disease, It is true that actual causation 
has only been established in afew, and that the 
relation ot various forms of plant and animal 
life to the initiation of disease is still undecided. 
But there is no longer any doubt that it is the 
great work of the medical profession, both 
in the laboratory and at the bed-side, to 
watch and record all the phenomena 
bearing upon the subject, The infinitesimal 
botany and infinitesimal zoology of dieease are 
as wondrous a field of study as was ever pre- 
sented to the devotees of these sciences in the 
broad range of terrestrial hfe. A memoir en- 
titled the “Life and Labors of Louis Pasteur” 
has been translated from the French, and re- 
cently reprinted in this country. It is interest- 
ing not only as the record of a wonderful life, 
but as the unfolding of a great science and art. 
It was seemingly by an accident that Pasteur 
was turned from the study of molecular physics 
and chemistry to that of microscopic organisms. 
In fact it arose from the discovery that molecu- 
lar changes depended on a living ferment and 
that what was called fermentation was but the 
feeding of this living thing. The yeast plant 
as the cause of alcoholic fermentation had 
already been discovered by Cayniard-Latour 
and Schwann, But it was reserved to Pasteur 
to prove the generalization, to apply it to dis- 
ease and to classify it as often a ferment result- 
ing from the life history of vegetative organisms. 
He was at once led to a study over all the broad 
field of fermentation, Liebig so far governed 
chemical views that his explanation of 
fermentation and of the yeast plant was 
fully accepted. He contended that the yeast 
was ‘active, not because it was organized, but 
because of its being in contact with air,” and so 
chemical changes were wrought. But, as with 
one ferment after another, Pasteur demon- 
strated that fermentation was always depend- 
ent on the life of a microscopic organism, con- 
tinued without interruption,” and also that, in 
the special fermentation which bears the name 
of putrefaction, the putrefaction resides in 
microscopic vibrios,” it became evident that the 
theory of Liebig could not stand. He soon 
applied his doctrine practically in the manufac- 
ture of vinegar, while in another application 
of his studies he demolished the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. He turned attention 
also to the quality of wines, and was able to 
show that some injurious changes were the re- 
sult of the multiplication of microscopic vege- 
tations, which he was able to prevent by the 
application of heat, His success in aiding the 
work of the wine makers led those interested 
in the silk industry, and especially M. Dumas, 
to seek his aid in the great calamity known as 
the silk worm disease, which was then (1865) 
causing great losses. He was soon able to show 
that the disease originated in the moth, and was 
a germ disease, and how it could be to a very 
great extent overcome, Returning now to his 
studies of fermentation, he next gave his atten- 
tion to the more common diseases of beer. He was 
able to show that all its irregular changes ‘‘are 
caused exclusively by the development of little 
microscopic fungi, or organized ferments, the 
germs of which are brought by the dust constant- 
ly floating in the air, or which gets mixed with 
the original substances used in the manufacture.” 
He had now too, come to see that the sphere of 
these ‘organized ferments” extended beyond 
the diseases of silk worms and of beers, and even 
now wrote: “The etiology of contagious dis- 
eases ison the eve of having unexpected light 
shed upon it.” 


° ° 

Biblical Research, 

A primum desiderium of biblical scholars prom- 
ises soon to be consummated—namely, the com- 
pletion of the series of brief, oriental grammars, 
chrestomathies and lexicons, called Porta lingua- 
rum orientalium, commenced by the late Pro- 
fessor Petermann, but brought to an untimely 
end by his death. Professor Strack, of Berlin, 
has lately been appointed the editor of the series, 
and it will soon be completed. The He- 
brew grammar has been revised and rewritten 
by Strack himself, who has, in connection with 
Dr. Siegfried, of Jena, published also a gram- 
mar of post-biblical Hebrew. The Arabic gram- 
mar, of which Petermann had already published 
two editions in Latin, is being published, com- 
pletely revised, in both German and English, by 
Professor Socin, of Tiibingen. The German is 
just completed, and the English will appear in 
a few weeks. The Syriac grammar of this series 
was published two years ago by the aged 
scholar, Dr. E. Nestle, and in their old condi- 
tion are found only grammars of the Chaldee, 
the Samaritan, and the Aramean languages, An 
Ethiopic grammar was included in the. original 
plan; but no scholar could be found to under- 
take the work, until, recently, Professor Praeto- 
rius, of Berlin, went to work onit, and Professor 





Fred. Delitzsch has in preparation a grammar 
of the Assyrian language for tbis series. All 
of these grammars give the elements of these 
languages and suftice to introduce a student who 
has a respectable acquaintance with Hebrew 
into the mysteries of the dialects. The popularity 
of this useful series is now greater in Germany 
and the continent than ever before, and as the 
interest in the dialects is growing «rapidly 
among American students, it is not a work of 
supererogation to call attention to these handy 
text books. 


... A 8+. Petersburg merchant has just 
cansed four hundred photographic and litho- 
graphic reproductions to be made of the oldest 
Russian Gospel MS., the famous Ostromir 
Gospel, so-called because it was written in 1056 
—57 for a Russian Church dignitary of that 
name. It was discovered during the reign of 
Catharine II, and since 1811 has been deposited 
in the royal library at St. Petersburg. Of the 
four hundred copies, three hundred and fifty 
have been presented to the royal library, and the 
rest will be sold, The cost of reproduction was 
over 10,000 roubles (one rouble equals seven- 
ty five or eighty cents.) The other enterprise is 
the publication of the Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead,” the largest and one of the most impor- 
tant of the literary remains of Pharaoh’s land, 
which has been undertaken by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, and has been entrusted to 
the well-known publishing house of Asher. The 
project was already commended by R. Lepsius, at 
the [International Congress of Orientalists held 
in London in 1874. This complete and critical 
edition will bein charge of the Geneva Egyptolo- 
gist, Mr. Ed. Von Naville, who has recently taken 
such a prominent part in the excavations at 
Zoan, The work will consist of six hundred 
and sixty tablets in folio, partly in colors and 
partly in photo-lithographic form, The Cultus 
Ministry has appointed Professor Dillmann and 
Dr. Stern, Custos of the museum, as the scien- 
tific overseers of the important publication, 


...-In the last year’s volume of Luthardt’s 
“Zeitschrift fiir Kirchl. Wissenschaft und Kirchl, 
Leben,” De. von Orelli, the indefatigable conser- 
vative professor of Theology in Basel, pub- 
lished a series of articles that are of great im- 
portance to students of the Old Testament 
religion. They are entitled ‘‘Some Old Testa- 
ment Premises for the New Testament Doctrine 
of Atonement,” and are directed chiefly against 
the second volume of Ritschl’s large dogmatic 
work. Von Orelli treats of the holiness and 
wrath of God, of his justice, grace, and mercy — 
the attributes that demand and make possible 
an atonement; then of the Old Testament in- 
stitutions that prefigured the atonement, the 
Kapparah, and the sacrificial features of the 
Israclitish worship; then of the Old Testament 
predictions, through the prophets, of such an 
atonement, chiefly of the great vision of a suf- 
fering servant in Isaiah. These essays are all of 
importance, as they throw light on one of the 
most intricate of biblical problems, namely, the 
inner and organic union of the two revelations, 
the Old and the New Testament, 


....In Jerusalem an interesting discovery has 
recently been made. Near the Church of the 
Resurrection, the Russians have in their posses- 
sion a plot of ground which heretofore has been 
covered with the dirt and ruins of centuries, 
The Russian Orthodox Society, at the instiga- 
tion of its president, Prince Sergius Alexandro- 
witsch, and at his own expense, bas been mahing 
excavations there for the double purpose of dis- 
covering the plan of the old Church of the 
Resurrection, erected on that place by the 
Emperor Constantine the great, and also of de- 
termining the direction of the old city wall of 
Jerusalem, The work has proved highly suc- 
cessful. Removing the dirt down to the original 
rocks, the remnants of the old wall and of an 
old gate were discovered through which, in the 
days of the Lord, they entered Jerusalem, As 
this is the gate nearest to Golgotha, archmologists 
are inclined to believe that it is the one through 
which the Lord passed on his way to his death, 








Science. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Henry C. McCook reported a siugular instance 
of what appeared to be instinct in the common 
cricket, a8 communicated to bim by Mrs. C. W. 
Conger, of Groton, N. Y. It is well known now 
that the singular creatures known as hair 
worms, and which were at one time supposed 
even by intelligent people to be, in some sort of 
mysterious fashion, transmuted borse hair, are 
really creatures with a life history like unto 
others, except that they begin life as parasites 
in grasshoppers, crickets, and allied insects, 
Just how they get into water—where alone 
they can live—after passing through the bodies 
of creatures that are not aquatic, has never been 
known. Mrs, Conger saw the cricket get on 
the edge of a bucket, filled to the brim with 
water, place its abdomen just under the surface 
of the liquid and eject the worm into its living 











element. After the first observation, she saw it 
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repeated a number of times. Now, just why the 
cricket should take the trouble to care so much 
for a creature like thisis a mystery yet un- 
solved. Possibly the answer has to be looked 
for in the maternal instinct which leads the hen 
to feel as much anxiety for the duck she has 
brought from the shell as for her own more 
atural progeny. The cricket case, however, is still 
more wonderful, as its own habits are so different 
from that required by the Gordius aquaticus, or 
hair worm. 


....The bladders of the curious water weed— 
Utricularia—still occupy the attention of the 
curious in the Old World. The fact that these 
bladders caught living things was first ob- 
served in this country by Mrs. Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, N. J.; but the fact does not seem to 
have attracted the same wonderment in Amer- 
ica as in the Old World, where it is a continu- 
ous topic with newspaper writers. The blad- 
ders are very small, not much larger than small 
bird shot, and, when the magazines which love 
to put the sensational into scientific topics talk 
about the plant being a dangerous enemy to 
the fish culturist, we have to make all due al- 
lowances. Very small fish are caught, and 
larger ones, as Professor Mosely says, held by 
the tail till they die; but these unfortunates 
will be but a smali portion of those that would 
be caught and eaten by the larger fish. Very few 
of the immense number spawned reach matu- 
rity, plentiful though the stock may seem to the 
fisherman. For what purpose the bladders 
catch the animalculae and minute creatures is 
not known, if, indeed, there is any special pur- 
pose of this kiud, Professur Mcsely says that 
it has not been found that there is any digestive 
operation going on, as it is believed there is in 
some of the carnivorous plants, more properly 
so-called, 


...-[n a recent article in the Entomologist for 
February, Mr. Roiand Trimen contributes an ac- 
count of ** Protective Resemblances in Insects,” 
in which he mentions disguises by means of 
which butterflies are caught by spiders. In one 
case he witnessed, he says, *‘ the actual capture 
of a small blue butterfly [hycanesthes] by a white 
spider of the genus Thomisus. The butterfly 
was engaged in honey-sucking on a white flower- 
head of lantana, and explored each individual 
flower with its proboscis. While I was watching 
it, the butterfly touched, and partly walked over 
what looked like a slightly faded or crumpled 
flower about the middle of the cluster. This 
turned out to be a spider, which instantly seized 
the butterfly, throwing forward its front legs 
somewhat after the fashion of a mantis, In 
this spider the effect of the little depressions on 
the limb of the corolla was given by some de- 
pressed lines on the back of its smooth white 
abdomen.” 


.-.-In the American Naturalist for May, Mr. 
J. A. Ryder publishes his views on the probable 
origin, homologies and development of the 
flukes of whales. The researches, he says, of 
Struthers, Flower, Reinhardt, Eschricht, and 
others, leave no doubt as to the fact that the 
different rudimentary structures which these 
anatomists have detected, unequivocally point 
to the conclusion that the cetaceans and sireni- 
ans have descended from mammals which pos- 
sessed more or less perfect legs adapted for 
walking, which fitted them at least for an am- 
phibious or partly terrestrial life. Mr. Ryder 
suggests that the flukes really represent the 
hinder pair of limbs which have been transferred 
backward by rotation and extension of the limb 
rearward into a position parallel with the tail. 
The process was, however, a slow one, continued 
through a long series of lost forms. 


...»That bees can find their way back to their 
hives only after becoming accustomed to the 
way, has again been confirmed by the late Her- 
mann Miiller. In the American Naturalist it is 
stated that he observed that bees are timid in 
unaccustomed places, and find honey with diffi- 
culty, but rapidly become accustomed to their 
surrounding, especially under the guidance of 
comrades, Different bees exhibit a preference 
for certain flowers over others; but very bril- 
liantly colored flowers are less attractive than 
those of more subdued colors. The results of a 
long series of experiments are summed up with 
the conclusion that blue or violet are the most 
attractive colors, and bright yellow the least so. 


School and College. 


By the report of the Board of Education, 
of the city of New York, it appears that there 
are 260 schools under its jurisdiction, not count- 
ing 48 schools in public institutions, over which 
the Board has visitorial powers. The cost of 
the schools last year was $4,616,841. The total 
number of pupils in the 260 schools was 87,971 
males and 78, 567 females. The average daily 
attendance was 139,550. The whole number of 
teachers was 3,603, The cost per capita of aver- 
age daily attendance was $29.61. During the 
year 1884 the total number of suspensions was 
but 66 out ofan average daily attendance of 
139,550. This is areduction from the 150 among 
114,095 pupils in 1880. There is no resort to 











corporal punishment. In the 28 evening schools 
there was last term an average nightly attend- 
ance of 8,004. The pay of teachers varies from 
$600 per annum in primary departments to 
$1,500 paid male assistant teachers. The 
amount expended the past year on the College 
of the City of New York was $135,000. In the 
department of arts, there were, in the four 
classes, 160 students ; in that of science 170 stu- 
dents. The total number of students, including 
preparatory, commercial, etc., was 949. In the 
Normal College the average attendance for 
1884 was 1,454. It has a staff of 36 instructors, 


..--Chicago has six theological schools, or 
plans for such, The Congregational Seminary, 
the oldest, was founded in 1854. Its total proper- 
ty is $449,422, It reports seven professors, two 
instructors, and seventy-seven students. The 
Presbyterian Seminary has a total property of 
$900,000. It has six professors and eighty stu- 
dents. The Baptist Seminary, in the suburb of 
Morgan Park, hasa property of nearly $400,000. 
It reports seven professors, one instructor and 
nearly one hundred students. The Methodist 
Divinity School is at Evanston, near Chicago, 
It has a property of $560,000, and reports seven 
professors and ninety-five students. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has received a gift of 
$225,000 for a divinity school, and the buildings 
are nowin process of erection, The Reformed 
Episcopal Church is also proceeding to establish 
such a school, A site has been given, and 
$50,000 appropriated for the erection of build- 
ings. 


. »-In Germany there has been an unpre- 
cedented increase in the number of university 
students during the last decade. From a popu- 
lation of 45,250,000 there are 25,000 students at- 
tending the universities, while in England, with 
a total population of 26,000,000, there are but 
5,500 students at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
governments of Germany display great zeal in 
the cause of education, especially of University 
education. They watch over the Universities 
with sleepless vigilance, pay seventy-two per 
cent, of their expenses, and literally drive stu- 
dents within their walls by making them the 
only doors of admission to the learned profes- 
sions and to the higher departments of the Civil 
Service. During the last few years there has 
been ‘‘a sudden crowding to theology,” the 
number of divinity students, especially of Prot- 
estant students, having been increased in a 
remarkable degree. 


.--»Phillips Exeter Academy was opened in 
1783. Benjamin Abbott was principal for fifty 
years, and Principal Soule, who succeeded him, 
was a member of the faculty for half a century. 
The entire property of the academy approaches 
$400,000. The invested funds are about $240,- 
000. Of the estimated income of $23,600 for 
the current year, the teachers’ salaries are put at 
$14,500, and aid to beneficiaries at $2,820. The 
faculty consists of a principal, four professors 
and two instructors. The last catalogue reports 
251 students, of whom fifty-one are from New 
York, thirteen from Illinois, and ten from Penn- 
sylvania, 


....The Board of Trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, have made an appropriation of $1,600, to 
complete electrical apparatus on a large scale for 
the measurement of large electric currents. 
These experiments are considered of great im- 
portance, and Professor Anthony, the dean of 
the department of physics, will be assisted by 
prominent scientists from different edacational 
institutions in the country. The experiments 
will be made during the coming Summer. An 
appropriation of $300 was also made for the 
purchase of astronomical models for the mathe- 
matical departments. 


....Wycliffe Hall at Oxford, and Ridley Hall 
at Cambridge, were founded a few years ago by 
the Evangelical Party in the Church of England, 
for the training of graduates for the work of the 
ministry. The buildings have cost $200,000. 
The fees charged (twenty guineas) for each term 
pay all expenses, except the salaries of the prin- 
cipal and vice-principal, and for these purposes 
an endowment fund is being raised of $125,000, 


...-The King of Belgium, the president of the 
African International Association, has decided 
to open an African Seminary in connection with 
the University of Leyden, at which young men 
will be prepared for missionary work in the 
newly opened districts of the Dark Continent. 


....-During the Winter semester just closed, 
there were 5,421 students in attendance at the 
University of Vienna. This is the largest num- 
ber in the more than five hundred years of the 
existence of this university. 


...-It is reported that Miss Kate Stephens 
Professor of Greek in the Kansas State Universi- 
ty, has been compelled to resign, She says it is 
because she is a woman. 


....The Irish College of Surgeons recognizes 
the London Medical School for Women, and has 
decided to admit its students to examination for 
its diplomas. 


....Wabash College reports 103 students in 
the four classes, and 186 in all. 
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Personalitics. 





Tue late Victor Hugo was never more 
charming as @ conversationalist than when 
speaking of children. Some years ago, in curse 
of a talk in a drawing-roo’n, with an American 
jady, he said: ** One always loves best the child 
that is ill in one’s house. The little invalid 
gevms to absord all the rays of affection for the 
time, to bimself or herself, that,in other circum- 
stances, would be diffused through the whole 
healthful nursery.” 


...-The London Truth reminds the English 
public that it was Lord Dudley, who, in 1854, 
with a quixotism that is as unique as it is hu- 
mane, fitted up a large sloop-yacht with stores 
of provisions and comforts for the Crimean 
wounded, and accompanied her himself to the 
Black Sea to minister to the destitute soldiery 
thereabouts, 


....When Queen Emma, of the Sandwich 
Islands, died, a few weeks ago, the small news- 
boys of London contrived to stir up a great ex- 
citement in many populous districts by shriek- 
ing out: ‘* Extree! Sudden death ot the Queen !” 
The police arrested quite a number of these 
sharp sensationalists, but could not hold them. 


...-Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell’s present finan- 
cial disasters have been precipitated by large 
loans to her son Jcvhn, for his investments in 
Delaware peach orchards, all of which were un- 
profitable. The Parnell family-ties, by the by, 
are suid to be rather elastic, political devotion 
superseding pretty much all other emotions. 


...-Queen Elizabeth’s prayer-book, a curious 
and interesting souvenir of that larned and 
pious royal lady, is now on view at Mr. Edward 
Joseph’s pretty gallery in London. Most of the 
prayers are in the autograph of the sovereign, 
anda large number composed by herself, under 
special circumstances of trial or rejoicing. 


...-Goethe’s private account books have 
lately come to hand, and, on examination, prove 
the author to have received, between 1795 and 
the year of his decease, about 400,000 marks on 
his copyrights; and since his death his heirs 
have drawn as much. 


...-Princess Christian is almost constantly 
employed in charitable work among the East 
London poor, the majority of her beneficiaries 
having not the slightest knowledge that their 
kind friend is of rank. 


....-The Grand Duke of Hesse has just paid to 
Mme. de Kalomine’s attorneys his first quarterly 
installment of 20,000 marks, which, however, the 
lady indignantly refuses to accept. She is 
wealthy. 


.---Colonel Prejavalsky has written from 
Mibet some re€ent and exceedingly interesting 
letters, setting forth his good health and hopes 
of a successful exploring of the Lhassa region. 


...-The Marquis of Ripon’s estate brings him 
in $600,000 a year. Lady Lonsdale will find this 
income convenient (but not more than she can 
waste) if she marries his son, Earl de Grey. 


...-This is good. Mr. Whittier is said to have 
lent a work of Plato to a Connecticut farmer, 
who returned it, saying: *‘I like him first rate, 
1 see he’s got hold of some of my ideas,” 


...-Henry Russell, who wrote the two famous 
songs, ** Woodman, Spare That Tree,’ and “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave,” 18 still residing in 
England, an octogenarian. 


...»The King of Saxony has taken for the 
Summer season the magnificent villa, Sybilport, 
in the Italian lake country, and owned by the 
Duke of Brunswick. 


....-Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, well known 
in Western journalism, has accepted the chair 
of English Literature in the Notre Dame (Indi- 
ana) University. 


....Hon, John Naith, the new Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, is the second Roman Catholic 
who has received such an appointment since the 
Reformation, 


-.--Mr. Darwin's likeness, finely painted, has 
been placed on the main staircase of the South 
Kensington Museum of Natural History, London. 


-. +. Mrs, Horace Helyar is considered by many 
Washingtonians a distinguished beauty, although 
at home it seems she had no such estimation. 


--..Edward Oxenford, the writer of so many 
favorite English ballads, has furnished words 
for over one thousand such fugitive pieces. 


--+.The Queen was greatly pleased to receive 
& magnificent copy of the complete Revision of 
the Bible, suitably inscribed. 


-+--Mr. 8, 8, Cox proposes to write a book of 
oriental experiences, and possibly a novel, while 
he is abroad. 


-++-Dr, T. DeWitt Talmage has insured his 


© chbles, 


-...A country seat that always rents—-The 
barbed wire fence. 





--.-The way to make an overcoat last is to 
make the undercoat first. 


-...The difference between a playbill and a 
landlord is, one is often stuck on a bill board 
and the other on a board bill. 


...‘*Whatis an epistle?” asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of her class. ‘The wife of an 
apostle,” replied the young hopeful. 


.... Teacher: ‘What is an engineer?” Boy 
No, 1: ** A man who works an engine.” Teach- 
er: “What isa pioneer?” Boy No.2: “That 
man that works the piano.” 


.--“*Now, Uncle Gabe, if you have got any- 
thing on your heart, any last wish, speak out,” 
said the Rev. Whangdoodle Baxter to an old 
Negro who had only a few hours to live, “I 
aint got no last wish ’cept dat I wants ter get 
well.” 


....Facetious Party (the local lawyer who 
likes to have a joke with his client): **I say, Pat, 
suppose the Devil were suddenly to appear now, 
which of us would he take first, d’ye think?” 
Pat: “‘Me, of course ; for sure he knows he can 
have your honor at any time, bad luck to bim.” 


.... Wife: ‘Well, doctor, how is my hus- 
band?” Doctor: ‘‘Getting along finely. He is 
not in a critical state at all.” ‘Sorry to hear 
that.” ‘Well, that’s queer.” ‘* Indeed it isn't; 
it’s a sign he’s pretty mck.” ‘Why, madame, 
in what way?” ‘When he’s well he’s mighty 
critica], I can tell you.” 


.... Hostess ; ** Are you a musician, Mr. Sissy?” 
Mr. Sissy (who is dying to give an exhibition of 
his ability): ‘* Well—er—yes, I think I can lay 
claim to some knowledge of music.” Hostess: 
“Tam delighted to know it. My daughter is 
about to play, and I would be very glad if you 
would kindly turn the music for her.” 


....A minister forgot to take his sermon with 
him to church, and his wife, discovering the 
mistake, sent it tohim in charge of a small boy, 
who was to receive ten cents for the job. Pres- 
ently he returned for the money. ‘You deliv- 
ered the sermon; did you?” she asked. ‘I jes’ 
guv it to him; he’s a deliverin’ of it himself.” 


...-The New London Day, which has twice 
recently erred in announcing the death of peo- 
ple, the last victim being the son of Captain 
Emmons, announces that hereafter any young 
man bringing news of a death at any hour so 
late as to make verification impracticable, must 
be accompanied by the remains, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guaranty of good faith. 


....A ten-year old Rochester boy on the cars 
coming to Troy the other day became hungry 
about 11 o’clock, and began an attack upon the 
bountiful lunch that had been prepared for him. 
A gentleman who sat behind him was moved to 
remark: ‘*My boy, if you eat much now, you 
won’t have any appetite for your dinner.” To 
which the smart little fellow replied: ‘ Well, I 
guess if I haven’t any appetite I shan’t want any 
dinner.” The gentleman had no more to say. 


....At the station down in Indiana the Lake 
Shore Company employs a lady ticket agent, 
She is a good agent, and attends closely to her 
business; but she is a woman still. The other 
day a lady traveler stepped up to the ticket 
window and inquired about a train that was a 
little late. ‘* Will the train be long?” she asked, 
meaning if 1t would be long in arriving. ‘Oh! 
yes,” was the reply of the fair ticket agent. 
‘* Longer than last season, but without so many 
raffics around the edge.” 


...-A good old Kentucky Democrat, who has 
been awaiting twenty-five years for a post- 
office, owns a fine dog, which is his constant 
companion. The other day, the dog had been 
having a run in the sunsbine and was resting 
on the porch with his tongue hanging out, 
“That's a boss dog,” said a traveling man, 
who had been selling the old man a bill of 
goods. “You're right, he is,” said the old man, 
proudly, ‘*What makes him stick his tongue 
out that way?” ‘* Politics.” ‘‘ Politics! How?” 


elected, and he knows I want a post office ; and 
he’s got his tongue out, ready to begin licking 
the stamps.” 


....At about 3 o’clock,one morning, according 
to Toby, M. P., T. P. O'Connor was orating in 
the House of Commons to twelve or fifteen 
members lying about in various stages of drow- 
siness, Sir Patrick O'Brien was among them,and 
now and then rescuing himself with a start from 
falling askep, audibly engaged in conversation, 
“I protest agaiust this disorderly conduct,” ex+ 
claimed Mr. O’Connor at length: ‘The honor+ 
able baronet is constantly interrupting me.” 
“Sir,” replied Sir Patrick, with a graceful bow, 
**the honorable gentleman misinterprets my 
motive. [ interrupted, it is true. But it was 
with the intention of waking the honorable gen- 


“Why, sr, that dog koows Cleveland is | 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 14TH. 


THE PRI£STHOOD OF CHRIST.—Hesrews 
ix, 1—12. 


Tue aim of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is to show that the Kingdom of God, as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, is not in opposition to 
the doctrine and ritual of the Old Testament, 
but a carrying out of that ancient revelation. 
It is an argument for the new dispensation, 
based upon the teachings of the old. It 1s an 
argument to show the conservative Jew that, if 
he would be a consistent adherent of the law of 
Moses, he must b2come a foliower of the new 
prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. The writers argue 
that Jesus is an advance on Moses. To under- 
stand the drift of thought, the class must glance 
over the whole line of argument in the Epistle, 
The teacher may protitably spend considerable 
time in this general review. In the first and 
second chapters it is argued that Christ, 
as a revealer of God's will, is superior to 
angels, through whose ministry the law of 
Sinai was delivered. In the third chapter 
is shown his superiority to Mosea, the media- 
vor of the old covenant. In the fourth 
chapter is set forth his superiority to Joshua, 
as one giving ‘‘rest” to ihe people of God, 
Then in the fifth and following chapters 1s 
presented an argument for the superiurity of 
the priesthood of Jesus over the Aaronic pries:- 
hood. In all this we have a strung plea for the 
Gospel. To coavince men, we must look at 
things from their standpoint, and show them 
that, in order to attain the ends fur which they 
are striving, they must follow Curist. All that 
is really to be desired in the world may Le 
found through faith in Christ, Is physical 
beauty and excellence a desirable thing? Chris- 
tianity says our bodies are the temples of Goa’s 
spirit, and as auch they should be guarded. Is it 
a good thing to have friends? CObristianity 
teaches us the spirit of love and friendship. 
Is pleasure to be sought? The ways of Chris- 
tian wisdom are ways of pleasantnees, and her 
paths are paths of pe.ce. All that is good and 
bright and beautiful and lovely is found in 
Christ, and so the writer of the Epistle is as- 
suring the Jew that all there is in his national 
Listory or ritual which is to be cherished will 
be found in Christ in a still higher degree than 
in the original revelation. 

Tn the lesson before us the writer shows that 
Christ’s offering of himself is superior to and 
better than the sacrifices in the ancient taberna- 
cle. In the first ten verses, the old tabernacle is 
described ; the ‘* But” which opens the eleventh 
verse presents the better tabernacle and effering 
in the Ghristian dispensation. 

It is admitted that the services of the first 
tabernacle were divinely appointed. And the 
lessons set forth in the old ritual were important 
lessons. But they were merely object lessons 
and parables to present truths which have 
their fuil embodiment in Christ. And the old 
sanctuary was a worldly sanctuary made of per- 
ishing materials ; but Christis in the heavens, the 
eternal dwelling place. In the outer tabernacle 
were daily services, and in the most holy place 
the service was repeated each year; but in the 
sacrifice of Christ was an offering made once for 
all, a complete fulfillment of the prophecies con- 
tained in the Mosaic ritual, As the inner sanc- 
tuary of the tabernacle was superior to the out- 
ward, so the holy place into which the ascended 
Christ has entered is the center of divine ser- 
vice. 

And through faith in Christ’s sacrifice, all 
men may come into the sanctuary. The old 
tabernacle was in a particular spot; and only 
those who dwelt near it, or could go to it, could 
join in the worship it provided. But the sacri- 
fice of Christ is proclaimed throughout the 
whole world, and whenever the worshiping soul 
looks up to God, there is the glory of God re- 
vealed in acceptance of that worship. 

The priesthood of Christ was pointed out in 
the Old Testament law of sacrifice. The offer- 
ing of lambs and goats was a prefiguring of the 
death of Christ. A moment’s thought would 
convinee a man that the blood of bulls and goats 
could not take away sin. The offering of ani- 
mais could be nothing but a picvorial exhibition 
of hidden truth, 

And Chris:’s offering is ‘‘once for all.” In 
the ancient tabernacle there were offerings only 
at given times. But the sacrifice of Corist is 
one which is always before us, and in worship- 
ing him we may dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. 

What is true of each of the books of the Bible 
is especially true of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
it should be studied as a whole, I[t is not suffi- 
cient to take up separate verses, or clauses, and 
dwell upon them; the whole book should be 
read at one sitting, using some edition in which 
the Epistle is printed, not in chapters and verses, 
but in parsgraph form, as in the Revised 
Version. It is only in such a reading that one 
can get a clear idea of the writer’s line of argu- 
ment. But when read once or twics in this 








life for $60,000. 


tleman’s audience.” 


/ Ministerial Register. 


- BAPTIST. 

BOOTHE, J. W. T., Spring Garden ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., resigns. 

BOWER, F., Jessup, Ia., resigns. 

BROWN, O. E., Carroll, Ia., resigns. 

— Henry A., Baptist Bethel, Boston, re- 
signs. 

DEAN, James O., ord. at Ollwein, Ia. 

DELP, E. J., Rochester, Ind., resigns. 

DUNDY, G. W., accepts call to Casstown, O., 
Address Springfield, O. 

HAY, A. J., Jucobstown, accepts call to Cranmer 
Hill, N. J. 

KENNEDY, J. C., Lena, Ill., resigns, 

MARTIN, A., Benton Center, accepts call to 
Reading Center, N. Y. 

McDONALD, H. F., ord., in Logansport, Ind. 
MILLARD, J. W., ord. in Crystal Lake, Ill. 
NAPIER, W. T., Salt Lick Bridge, removes to 
Indian Camp, W. Va. 

PREBLE, F. M., Northfield, Minn., resigns. 
PRICE, J. W., Newton, Kan., called to O,tumwa, 
Ta. 

SECKMAN, D., Hillsboro, O., resigns. 

SMITH, Green Clay, Walnut Street ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky., resigns. 

THOMAS, W. G., Caldwell, N. J., accepts call to 


Macon, Mo. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDREW, Herperr M., Franklin, N. H., 
resigns. 
ANDRIDGE, Anprew A., ord. in Sioux City, 
Ia. 


BISSELL, Cuag.es H., Humboldt, accepts call 
to Cherokee, Ia, 


BOWLER, Steraen L., Bethel, Me., accepta call 
to Berlin Faus, N. H. 


CLINTON, Orsow P., Menasha, Wis., resigns. 

DAWSON, Wriu14M E., Chicago Seminary, ac- 

cepts ca)l to Garden Prairie, [il 

DUTTON, Joux M., inst. in Great Falls, N. H. 

EDWARDS, Srzruzn, Chicago Seminary, ac- 

cepts call to Hammond, Wis. 

FEARNLY, Joszru, England, accepts call to Olin- 

tonville, Wis. 

GRAVES, Cnantes F., Argentine, called to 

Louisvilie, Kan. 

HAARVIG, Joun A., Lisbon, accepts call to 

Sandwich, Lil, 

HALEY, Franx, Boscawen, called to supply at 

Miiton, N. H. 

a, Cyrus, inst. in First Church, Beloit, 
is, 


HERBERT, Joseru, Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Roscoe, Ill, 


HILL, Cuanues J., inst, in Second Church, 
Stonington, Oonn., May 19th, 
HILL, COnartes W., inst. in San José, Cal. 


HUNTER, Witu1am C., Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Wayne, Ill. 


JENKINS, Owen, Lawrenceville, N. Y., resigns. 

JOHNSON, James G., Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

MATTHEWS, Roserr J., Hamilton, Mo., ac- 

cepts cali to Coal Creek, Col. 

MEYER, Apoura C., Chicago Seminary, accepts 

call to German ch., Davenport, Ia. 

NEWMAN, Sreruen M., inst. in First Church, 

Washingion, D.C., May 20th. 

NUTE, Frank L, Union, N. H., accepts call to 

New Marlboro’, Mass. 

PERKINS, Sipney K., Plainview, Minn., re- 
signs. 


PLAOE, Lonenzo D., Scotland, Conn., accepts 
cail to Chichester, N, H. 

POLLARD, Samuzu W, Gnienge Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Union Grove, is. 


POST, Aurnevian H., Berea, O., called to Nor- 
wood, N. Y. 

PRIOE, W. F., called to Madison Avenue Church, 
New York, 

ROOD, Francis D., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Ceatral Park Church, Chicago, 
ROSE, Wit114m F., Pecatonica, Ill, resigns. 
SELDEN, Epwarp G., inst. pastor of South ch., 
Springfivid, Mags., May 27th. 


SEWALL, Joun L., Westminater, Vt., called to 
Milton, N. 4. 


SPRAGUE, Franxurx M., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., resigns. 


STEARNS, Gsorcr W., Patten, Me., resigns, 

VIVIAN, Ricaarp, Royal Oak, Mich., resigns. 

WIGHT, Cuanuzs A., ord. in Detroit, Mich., 
May 19th. 


coo . Simmons, Edwardsburg, Mich., ac- 
ps3.4 cali vo South Bend, Ind, ‘ 
ELLIOTT, Caries, Easton, Penn., address, 
155 Dundas Street, London, Ontaria, Van. 
——-, D.D., Houston, Tex., cailed to Roanoke, 
a. 


GRIER, J. B., accepts call to Lewisburg, Penn. 
HODBS, J. H., Hartford Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to Gr. enwich. Conn. 

KEYS, W. H. 8., D.D., Parsons, Kan., accepts 
call to Ei Paso, Texas. 

ROBERTSON, Jou» 8., removes to Worthing- 
ton, Greene Co,, Ind, 

ROGAN, J. W., inst. pastor in First ch., Savan- 
nab, Ga. 

SEABROOK, J. Mo L., Wahalla, removes to 
Senvza, 8. C, 

SHIVE, W. E., Graham, Tex., removes to Plant 
City, Fla. 

MESON, L. A., accepts call to Clarkesville, 


SKINNER, J. H.,inst. pastor in Paris, Tex, 
WalEace © H., D.D., accepts call to Sharps- 





p Seana, Soe eT before the mind with a 
new power. 


WILSON, 8. L., Scotland Neck, N. C., removes 
tw Appomatton C, H., Va. 
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[The prompt mention in owr st af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivdient to their pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.* 


Tue sphinx of modern Europe is Ruasia, 
and amid all the solutions proposed of her 
riddle, the question is not which is right, 
but whether any one or all together give 
us the truth. 

We say all together; for Russia is some- 
thing like a continent in itself, whose polit- 
ical history is difficult, but whose socio- 
logical phenomena are too contradictory to 
admit of any simple solution. Nothing 
yet published will compare with Waz.lace’s 
two large volumes. They are admirable in 
their wide induction of facts and statistics, 
and in. their reasoning from them, and re- 
main unsurpassed in their way though 
they may not have “ plucked the heart out 
of the mystery.” Nihilism may be the 
scourge of Russia, but it is also the revela. 
tion of Russia. It is the enfant terrible 
who has let out the truth. Clearly as Wal- 
lace and others read in the omens indica- 
tions of trouble ahead, the portraiture of 
Russia could not be drawn until the Nibil- 
ist had begun to act on his underground 
methods, and until those who carried the 
discontent of the people in their bosoms 
had been admitted to testify; for Russia is 
in the abnormal condition of a country 
where the grumbler and the revolutionist 
represent the most important and efficient 
features of her political sociology. 

Among all who have written from this 
standpoint, no one is entitled to more cred. 
it, if any one is entitled to as much, as 
Stepniak, formerly editor of the Zemilia I 
Volia, and whose latest work, Russia Un- 
der the Tears, now lies before us, trans- 
lated by William Westall, and published in 
an ‘‘authorized edition” bythe Messrs. 
Scribner. 

Portions of this volume are reproduced 
from the London Times, and have been 
quoted and commented on in our columns, 
It has every appearance of capacity, 
knowledge and honesty. It is written 
with moderation, and falls so far short of 
the extreme revolutionary temper that it 
complains only of what is pluinly intoler- 
able, and asks only for what, under any sys- 
tem of government, whether despotic or not, 
will have sooner or later to be conceded. 
Whatever the author's political theories 
may be, they are not aired in this volume. 
The heavy charge brought against the Gov- 
ernment of the ‘* Tzars” is not that they 
are ‘‘Tzars,” but that they misgovern in 
every sense and in all ways, and that under 
their system nothing better can be expected. 
The letters published in the London Times, 
and incorporated into this volume, pro- 
duced a deep and wide impression in Eu- 
rope. They even stung the Russian au- 
thorities in a point at which, like all con- 
scious misdoers, they are extremely sensi- 
tive to the censures of the outside world. 

The strength of this volume does not lie 
in a Jong list of outrages and miscarriages 
of the public justice, though, perhaps, 
rather too much of this old straw is beaten 
over in these pages. The telling matter in it 
is first the disclosure of a democratic origin 
for Russian institutions, together with the 
identification of something like their sur- 
vival in the popular feeling and in broken 
fragments of what they once were. 

Thie subtone of democratic feeling in the 
Russian people helps us to understand 
their revolutionary method. Their train- 
ing in freedom was checked before the 
moral feeling that is necessary to guide 
and control it was reached. {t was stopped 
at the stage where men thought it no sin to 
seek their own by violence, and when it 
amounted to little more than a strong as- 
sertion of personal rights, unmodified by 
the corresponding feeling of obligation. 
This is the Irish stage of freedom. Itis the 
survival of the raw, untrained, rudiment- 
ary perscnal freedom of barbarous times, 
and its reappearance in nineteenth century 
society. 








* Ruse Unper Taz Tzans, By StEPwiax, author 
of “ Underground Russia," formerly editor ot Zemt- 
Ma 1. Volia, rendered into English by WiLLuM Waser. 
4LL, Authorized Edition. New York: Charles Sorib- 
Res's Bons, 1866. 16mo, pp. S81. $1.50 





Had history been propitious, Muscovy 
might have been trained under law toration- 
al and moral freedom; but, checked and 
limited on all sides, it is more a testimony 
to the native vigor of the race that it sur- 
vived in any form than a wonder that we 
find it abnormally and even immorally 
constituted. The Russian peasant is leth- 
argic and slow; but otherwise heshould be 
expected to seek his own very much as an 
Arab or as the Irish, whose emancipation 
has made them barbarously alive to their 
rights, but left them insensible to their duties 
and their relations to law. This has been 
too much the trouble with freedom 
in all Latin countries. It was checked in 
the purely personal stage, and was not de- 
veloped far enough under law to become 
moral, and reach the stage where society 
can repose securely on it. The Italian lib- 
erationist turned naturally to the dagger, 
and, in Russia, reform is Nihilistic revolu- 
tion. There is a phenomenal difference in 
the two methods which is characteristic of 
the people, but both are survivals from 
barbarous times of a rudimeatary virtue 
that was checked in its development by the 
despotic turn of affairs. The only differ- 
eace between them is that one is Italian 
and the other Russian. 

Steppiak thruwslight on this point from 
many sources, especially in his remarks on 
the Vetche. Mr. Wallace may be said to 
have discovered for us the Russian Mir; 
but he did not associate it with its demo- 
cratic associate, or free town meeting, the 
Vetche, which was in historic Russia, like 
the Athenian agora, the source of power. 
It is not strange that it escaped him, as ab- 
solutism has broken it up, driven it back, 
and left it in such a fragmentary and lim- 
ited condition as to be out of sight to a 
foreigner. Not enough of it remains to 
give the people a happy, satisfied, and 
tranquilizing sense of freedom; but only 
enough to be a thorn and a reminder. 


Stepniak in his next step shows how all 
this native freedom has been checked 
and driven back within a recent period, 
and held in the mediwval stage. It 
is an old story, and only more shock- 
ing than others which are like it, be 
cause it has been enacted in modern 
times, and among a people supposed to en- 
joy the nineteenth century civilization. It 
was @ process of suppression in which the 
popular mind was systematically debased 
and enfeebled. Religion brought in to 
promote absolutism proved for a long time 
more efficient than police or army. The 
alarming feature of the present situation is 
that it will no longer avail for this purpose. 
Faith in the Church is shaken, and we have 
in the disclosures of this volume full ac- 
counts of the measures relied on by the 
Government to sustain that mental dark- 
ness in the land without which neither 
police nor army nor both can succeed. 

This is the saddest and most terrible part 
of the whole story, and hay been put into 
operation since 1868. It is not an ancient 
crime against the people which has the 
times to plead in its defense. Itis a delib- 
erate attempt to transform the universi- 
ties, the common schools, and the children’s 
primaries into engines for the debasement 
of the popular mind, and its subjugation to 
absolutism. 

The effect of all this on the people is seen 
in Nihilism, the most frightful manifesta- 
tion of the age; but not more frightful and 
less guilty than the system which produced 
it. Itis far short of the truth to say that 
Russia is medisevalism subsisting on in our 
century. If it were really medisevalism the 
people would be at rest. The national life 
would flow on free within its banks, and 
develop into something natural and normal 
inside its limitations. The root of medie- 
valism is dead in Russia, as it is elsewhere 
in Europe. What they are trying to do at 
St. Petersburg is to force a new growth. 
It is a monstrous experiment, which, when 
tried on Tartars and Slaves, results in Ni- 
hilism. If anything of the kind were tried 
on an Arab he would whip out his dagger. 
Elsewhere in Europe it would result in 
revolution. 

Stepniak traces the debasing influence 
of this system into Russian life. One over- 
whelming example he selected from the 
bulk in the case of the banker Rykov, 
which, with small acknowledgment of the 
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source from which it came, has lately fig- 
ured at length in the columns of some of 
our journals. We need not retell the story 
here. It shows how Russian society is 
honeycombed. It is far worse than France 
was after twenty years of Napoleon III. It 
is a gigantic fraud. Not a battalion of the 
army musters in the fleld a fair proportion 
of its nominal strength. The commissariat 
paid for is a very different thing from that 
the soldiers starve on in camp and barracks. 
The repression applied by Count Tolstoi to 
the universities has made it impossible to fill 
the medical staff with surgeons. The people 
pine and dwindle under oppressive taxes, 
which, when they reach the imperial fisc, 
are insufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses in time of peace 

Russia’s relation to Europe and England 
is not the main point of the history, but it 
receives an incidental illustration which is 
all the more effective because it is indirect. 
The interest which civilization has in the 
predominance of England is the one thing 
that ought not to escape the reader of this 
book. {tis pathetic to note with what en- 
thusiasm and hope the coolest and wisest 
of Russia’s exiles turn to England and not to 
France. Of what France has to offer them 
they have enough already in the fury and 
heat which reform bas assumed in that 
icy land. It is not much in the way of actual 
aid or interference that Eogland has to 
offer. But the one thing she can do is ex- 
exactly what is needed, and what she has 
done. She shows the way out. She has 
given all these people the model of the 
political organization under which liberty 
is more secure than under any other—the 
model of a society in which liberty exists 
under law. 

The service Bismarck has done Russia 
is less obvious. Stepniak sees no good in 
it at all. Certainly it is not inspired by 
respect for any bill of rights, nor any sympa- 
thy with oppressed peoples. On broad, 
European principles it may do more for 
Russia than Stepniak has foreseen by 
checking its aggrandizing policy and throw- 
ing it back on the necessity of coming to 
an understanding with its own people. 
Looked at from the standpoint of econom- 
ics the Asiatic expansion of Russia is an 
enormous blunder which weakens the em- 
pire in the exact ratio of its progress. But 
looked at from a dynastic way, and for the 
moment, it isthe one policy which keeps 
the empire alive. It is atremendous coun- 
terpoise to weigh against the stagnation the 
political »dministration has entailed on the 
people. It keeps the wheels a-going, opens 
careers to ambitious men, makes an im- 
pression on the popular imagination, and 
gives the Government something to show 
for itself whose runious cost and conse- 
quences cannot be exposed within the lim- 
its of the empire. 

The end cannot be doubtful, and Step- 
niak, with all his reticence as a prophet, 
has given, in the story of the banker 
Rykov, the typical example which prefig- 
ures the fate that must come on the Govern- 
ment of the ‘‘Tzars.” Itis an indication 
of his cool-headed self-control that he has 
been able to keep his eye on the distinction 
between the Government and the Czar. 
He has little hope that the head of all the 
Russias will ever be strong enough to ex- 
tricate them from the toils, not at least 
unless the whole system collapse in such a 
way as to leave him master of the situation. 
Still what hope Russia has in the Zemstvo, 
and in the Czars, is about all that remains 
to relieve the dark picture. 
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THE NEW WORK ON SHELLEY.* 


Mr. J. Corpy JEAFFRESON, whose work, 
entitled ‘‘The Real Lord Byron,” excited 
so much interest in literary circles two 
years ago, and led to such a warm contro- 
versy, now comes forward with a com- 
panion work, on ZJ'he Real Shelley. The 
English edition comprises two large vol- 
umes, of nearly 500 pages each, closely and 
compactly printed. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that the discussion created by the 
Byron book was but a storm in a teacup 
compared with the fierce war which will 
take place in some quarters over these 
revelations concerning Shelley. The author 


* Tae Reat SHELLEY: New Views oF THE Port's 
Lirs. By J. Conpx Jesrrreson, author of “The 








takes up the biographical and other 
sketches of the poet by Lady Shelley, Mr. 
Buxton Forman, Mr. Garnett, Mr. Kegan 
Paul, Mr. Denis F. McCarthy, etc., and 
ruthlessly pulls down the Shelley which 
has been created by them. For the noble 
genius of Shelley, whose poetry evinces 
more fervid and direct inspiration than that 
of almost any other writer, Mr. Jeaffreson 
has, as every one must have, the highest 
admiration; but, in regard to Shelley, the 
man, his work is exceedingly destructive of 
those exalted theories which have been 
hitherto associated with his character. 

There was once a complainant before a 
justice who said that the defendant had 
called him aJl sorts of evil names. ‘ Never 
mind that!” said the judge. ‘ Ah!” re- 
plied the complainant, ‘‘but the worst of 
it is, he proved them, yourhonor.” It will 
be for the admirers of Shelley to prove that 
Mr. Jeaffreson is wrong; but there is no 
disguising the matter that his facts and 
arguinents are very strong. 

We will endeavor to indicate in brief com- 
pass the gist and purpose of his work. He 
affirms that the current story about Shelley 
is hisowp story about himself, improved 
and colored into brighter loveliness by a 
series of romantic writers, and some quite 
imaginative writers, whc—that is, espe- 
cially the latter—have written up the man 
and his poetry, in order to educate the let- 
tered multitude into tolerance of his grand 
proposal for abolishing marriage, and re- 
placing it with the free contract, to be en- 
tered into without legal control, and with- 
drawn from at pleasure, without legal let or 
hindrance. Hogg, who was with Shelley 
at Oxford, was the poet’s first biographer. 
He received materials from Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley; but Mr. Jeaffreson says that, 
when it was discovered that he was re- 
solved to tell the story of his illustrious 
friend’s life fearlessly, and with too much 
truth and realism, he was not allowed to 
finish his work. The Shelley family dis- 
charged him, withholding all further ma- 
terial from him. Lady Shelley produced 
her own ‘‘ Shelley Memorials,” with ‘a fla- 
grant blunder on every page”; but which, 
on the strength of its declaration of ‘‘au- 
thentic sources’.of information, has been 
accepted as an authoritative work. Yet 
Lady Shelley never set eyes on her father- 
in-law, and knew nothing of him 
but what she could gather from a 
quantity of miscellaneous letters and a 
series of irregularly kept diaries. Lady 
Shelley enabled Mr. Buxton Forman to 
produce his magnificent edition of Shelley’s 
works—but an edition, which Mr. Jeaffreson 
observes, contains ‘‘ Luon and Cytbna,” 
with its monstrous doctrine in favor of 
incest, in lieu of the comparatively blame- 
less and quite as beautiful ‘‘ Revolt of Is- 
lam”; an edition which speaks of Shelley 
as a person who, “‘ in some circumstances, 
might have been the Saviour of the World,” 
and at the same time prints the anti-mat- 
rimonial Note of ‘* Queen Mab,” which 
recommended the abolition of marriage, 
and the substitution of the free, or lawless, 
love commended in the last century by 
Mary Wollstonecraft and the Godwinian 
theorists. After many other writers have 
dealt with the Shelley story, it is now 
stated that Professor Dowden is engaged 
upon a life of the poet, with the assistance 
of the family. It may considerably modify 
Mr. Dowden’s views if he studies Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s work before publishing his 
own. 

Uur author adduces a series of very tell- 
ing and closely reasoned arguments, sus- 
tained by a great body of evidence, to 
prove the enormity of the current 
ideas about the poet. It is generally sup- 
posed that Shelley was descended from 4 
long line of aristocratic ancestors, whereas 
his family were distinctly middle-class, 
though gentle people. His great grand- 
father came to America, where he prac- 
ticed as an apothecary, and afterward re- 
turned to England. His son accumulated 
money, and became Sir Bysshe Shelley. 
With regard to the portraits of Shelley, 
which represent him as of almost a divine 
beauty, they are spurious, says the new 
biographer. Instead of exquisitely sym- 
metrical features, and a long, delicute, 
straight nose, he had notably unsymmetti- 
cal features, and a turn-up nose. It is 
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arose. As tothe belief that Shelley was 
especially truthful and truth-loving, it is 
now declared that he was phenomenally 
untruthful, both ia respect to the number 
of statements he made at variance with the 
facts, and the difficulty of discriminating 
between the deliberate falsehood and 
the unconscious inventiveness of the 
fictions. Mr. Jeaffreson brings for- 
ward a long and terrible list of the 
poet's principal misstatements; misstate- 
ments referable either to pure falsehood, 
hallucination, or to what has been termed 
semi-delusion. With regard to Shelley’s 
expulsion from Oxford, it is generally 
assumed that he was treated with singular 
harshness for writing and publishing ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism,” ‘and that the au- 
thorities might have taken some more 
lenient course; whereas he was under a 
stringent academic obligation to believe in 
the doctrines of the Anglican Church so 
long as he cared to remain at Oxford, and 
the Dons had no other course open to them 
but to dismiss him from their college. To 
believe in the romantic Shelley, says Mr. 
Jeaffreson, is to imagine that, after being 
needlessly and harshly expelled from Ox- 
ford for boldly uttering the truth, he was 
persecuted by his family, cruelly insulted 
by his father, banished from his home, and 
even finally disinherited on account of his 
fearless assertion of what he believed to be 
true about the non-existence of God. 
Whereas it is certain that he was treated 
most kindly by his father, who, instead of 
forbidding him to return home, told 
him to go thither at once to his mother 
and sisters; while, far from being dis- 
inherited for his opinions, he would 
have succeeded to the enormous estate 
created by his grandfather, had he only, on 
coming of age, concurred with him in a re- 
settlement of certain real estate, ordered by 
his grandfather's will—a will made and 
executed when the future poet was a little 
boy at the Brentford school. Political and 
religious views had nothing to do with this 
matter. Although Shelley was sent away 
from Eton in disgrace, no alteration was 
made in his grandfather’s will to his dis- 
advantage; although he was expelled from 
Oxford for atheism, still no.alteration was 
made; even when he eloped with Harriett 
Westbrook, the will (though altered in one 
particular) was scarcely altered at all to his 
disadvantage; not at all so altered from 
political or religious considerations. After 
the elopement, old Sir Bysshe added a 
codicil to his will for the purpose of tying 
up the estate all the more completely, now 
that Percy had committed himself by his 
foolish match. 


Had the poet, on coming of age, consented 
to join in the resettlement of the estates, 
with a good allowance for himself, he 
would, on his grandfather's death, have suc- 
ceeded to the whole entailed estate for life. 
But, partly to annoy his elders, and chief- 
ly that he might retain the power of bor- 
rowing money on his vested estate, he de- 
clined to resettle when he was urged to do 
so. Hence, instead of being pushed out 
of his proper place as heir to his grand- 
father and father, in consequence of their 
intolerant opposition to his religious and 
political principles, he, by his own act and 
of his own free will, disinherited himself 
and his issue of the interest assigned to 
himandthem. After the evidence brought 
forward by Mr. Jeaffreson, it certainly 
seems conclusive that Shelley was never 
made a martyr of by his relatives, as is 
generally supposed. With this also falls to 
the ground Shelley’s own story that his 
father intended to lock him up in an asy- 
lun. His father was most anxious for the 
resettlement of the estates, and this could not 
have been done with his son in a madhouse. 
Moreover, there are other reasons against 
the credibility of the story. 

Mr. Jeaffreson further severely blames 

Shelley in connection with his elopement 
with Harriett Westbrook; and as regards 


the usually accepted version that his chil- 4 


dren were torn from him by a barbarous 
Lord Chancellor, on the ground of his 
atheism, apart from conduct, he produces 
an exact copy of the Chancellor’s written 
decree, in which his lordship stigmatizes 
Shelley’s conduct again and again, and 
declares that, on consideration of the peti- 
tion and exhibits, which charged Shelley 
with free-love views, and with deserting 











his wife in accordance with his anti-matri- 
monial doctrines, he (Shelley) is decreed 
unfit to educate his children, whom there 
was every reason to suppose he would rear 
in accordance with his own immoral prin- 
ciples. Our author further shows that, in- 
stead of Mary Godwin being ready to 
elope with Shelley in consequence of her 
own lax principles, she pleaded with the 
poet long and earnestly against the step, 
and it was long before Shelley could per- 
suade her to fly with him. Mr. Jeaffreson 
also strongly denies that Shelley made great 
sacrifice of his material interests for truth’s 
sake. He never did so in the whole course 
of his life, though he incessantly told his 
friends that he had done so. 

A copy of Shelley’s own will is now pro- 
duced, and this, likewise, disposes of many 
previously accepted ideas. With regard to 
Shelley’s aversion to Miss Clairmont, it is 
shown that, at the very time when he is 
said to have most detested her, he made his 
will, and left her practically £12,000, ora 
fifth of the whole of the property he had to 
willaway. The author minutely deals with 
the whole of Shelley’s career, from his birth 
to his untimely death; but the chiet object 
of his denunciations is Shelley’s social phi- 
losophy. He, protests vigorously sgainst 
his free-love views, and his defepse of un- 
lawful love between brother and sister, as 
taught in ‘*‘Laon and Cythna.” While vatu- 
ing highly Shelley’s poetry, he denounces 
the movement for exalting him above 
all England’s poets as an almost sacred so- 
cial regenerator—a movement, he says, 
which is directed and controlled by the 
extreme Shelleyan Socialists, who are de- 
sirous of educating people to approve or 
tolerate his proposal for abolishing mar- 
riage and replacing it with the free con- 
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JUNE MAGAZINES. 


A PAPER by Harriet Waters Preston, on Mrs, 
Oliphant, is a conspicuous contribution in the 
June Atlantic ; more critical than biographical, 
but still inclusive of some interesting facts in 
the literary career of one of the most industri- 
ous and prolific literary women of our time, 
According to an appended catalogue (the first 
effort in the direction that we have happened to 
see) Mrs, Olipbant has signed her name to up- 
ward of seventy works, chiefly in the department 
of fiction, Naturally, Miss Preston institutes 
closely the comparison between Anthony 
Trollope and Mrs, Oliphant; each dealing with 
much the same ranks of social life and the va- 
riety of types of human nature thereto apper- 
taining. Her power of delineating men, as well 
as her own sex, their queer ways and speech, is 
not less singular than Trollope’s ever-present in- 
sight into women’s lives and thoughts—that 
trait which made the London lady ask the 
novelist: ‘For pity’s sake, tell me, Mr. Trollope, 
how you do guess just exactly the little nice or 
horrid ways that we women have when thrown 
together in our sewing-rooms and boudoirs?” 
In her later stories, Mrs. Oliphant has shown 
herself a far stronger writer than ever before, 
There is a decided difference between ‘ The 
Athelings,” ‘* Carita,” and “The Ladies Lin- 
dores,” or ‘* Sir Tom.” Dr. Holmes submits an 
amusing account of how a man of letters can 
be **interviewed” ; J. G. Wood has a humorous 
article on ‘‘Dime Museums”; Edward Noble 
chronicles his ‘Six Months in Astrakhan,” a place 
which to most of us means merely a corner of the 
world whence a certain kind of fur comes to us; 
Kate Gannett Wells tells the story of the odd 
and lonely man who was long known to his 
neighborhood as ‘‘The Quoddy Hermit.” We 
are glad to read Mr. Parkman’s views on * The 
Forests and the Cenaus” ; and their intimate re- 
lationship, and the stress he lays on national, 
not state, intervention to check this yearly sac- 
rifice in the timbered districts is well put forth 
by him. The poets of the number are Celia 
Thaxter, Frank Dempster Sherman, R. K. Mun- 
kittrick and John B, Tabb. 

The Century in no sort falls behind the fine 
issues that have borne the names of months of 
frost and snow. A paper by Prof. Edwin 8, 
Holden, on ** The Three Herschels,” John, Wil- 
liam, and Caroline, which is accompanied by 
striking portraits of that remarkable musical 
and astronomical family, contains a most inter- 
esting study of the group. Mr. Eugene V. 
Smailley’s ‘In and Out of the New Orleans Ex- 
position” continues his saunterings in that fas- 
cinating show; Mr. W. D. Howells’s third article 
on the charms of Florentine life ; and a delight- 
fully illustrated talk upon ** Orchids,” by Mrs. 
Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, are three happily con- 
trasted features to suit any reader’s taste. The 
sporting article, appropriate to the out-door in- 
fluences of the month is the graphic story of how 
a grizzly bear is ‘ Still-Hunted,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt. In regard to the customary Civil 


War element of the magazine, there is quite as 
ample a proportion as in the May issue, when 
General McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign was 
treated. In this June number the defeat of the 
Confederates at Beaver Dam Creek, the battle at 
Gaines’s Mill, affairs in the Shenandoah and 
Island Number Ten, are respectively recorded by 
Gens, D. H. Hill, Imboden, Fitz John Porter, 
and others. There is another article in the 
magazine to which we invite attention from 
thoughtful persons, men and women who regard 
the Negro in these United States as what he is— 
a puzzle in ethnology and our national duty. 
Bishop Dudley, in his ‘“How Shall We Help the 
Negro,” says: ; 


“The problem remains, how shall these alien 
races dwell in safety side by side, each free and un- 
hampered in the enjoyment of life and liberty, and 
in the pursuit of its happiness? They are the de- 
scendants of one father, the redeemed children of 
one God, the citizens of one nation, neighbors with 
common interests, and yet are separated by the re- 
sults of centuries of development, physical, mental, 
and moral—separated by inherited traditions, by 
the spirit of caste, by the recollection of wrongs 
done and suffered, though it may be in general as 
innnocent in the perpetrator as in the sufferer. 
How shall the rights ofall be duly guarded? . . . 

“T answer, by the personal endeavors of individ- 
uals of the higher race ; by their personal contact 
with these, their ignorant and untaught neighbors, 
exhibiting before their wondering eyes in daily life 
the principles of truth and justice, purity and char- 
ity, honesty and courage. Perhaps this may seem 
to be but the veriest platitude, the gush of senti- 
ment, the twaddle of a maudlin religion, but, in all 
truth and soberness, I mean exactly what I say.” 


There are blithe notes of the early Summer, 
beautiful pictures and pleasant reading in Har- 
per’s, ‘* Ladies’ Day at theRarcb,” by Alice 
Wellington Rollins, is a novel and breezy pa- 
per of Kansas excursion enjoyments, a stirring 
incident in which was the distant view of a cy- 
clone passing over the prairies, Mr. F. D. Millet 
contributes a further account of his artistic wan- 
derings in Holland (that corner of it called Vier- 
lande) which seems to have afforded him ample 
artistic and Nterary material,with its old houses, 
gardens and flower girls, quaint churches and 
out-door scenes. ‘Santa Fé de Bogota,” by 
Lieutenant Lemley, U.8, A., is the customary 
geographical contribution ; a study historic and 
otherwise of the interesting andin some respects 
brilliant capital of the Colombias. The 
little sectional map, showing the altitude 
above the sea level of the city, will prob- 
ably give some surprise to the reader 
who has not realized the hight at which 
the town is built; and there are some glimpses 
at its remarkable suburbs and wild setting. Mr, 
Rufus F, Zogbaum sends another one of his il- 
lustrated articles on the fighting German ; Ed- 
mund Kirke talks of old Knoxville as it was in 
days of yore; Prof. A. 8. Hill discusses “ Eng- 
lish in the Schools” and makes many pertinent 
suggestions as to teaching children to write 
more easily than they often do; and Prof, Rich- 
ard A. Proctor furnishes a paper, ‘‘ How Earth- 
quakes are Caused.” The poets of the number 
are Louise Chandler Moulton, Joel Benton, 
Austin Dobson, Charles H. Coleman, Jr., and 
D, H. R. Goodale. Rebecca R. Spring adds an 
interesting personal souvenir of Margaret Ful- 
ler to those that have elsewhere appeared this 
year, in connection with the discussion of that 
gifted woman’s life and characteristics—a por- 
tion of a letter written by her in 1847 undersome 
special circumstances. * Hast Angels,” by Miss 
Woolson, ‘‘ At the Red Glove,” ** A Secret of 
the Sea,” by Brander Matthews, and ‘‘A Georgian 
at the Opera,” by Mary Tucker Magill, afford 
the reader abundant diversion in the way of 
story. 

In Lippincott’s the longest contribution is one 
entering a not very travel-worn field—Panama, 
Mr. Jobn Heard writes a series of “ Letters from 
the Isthmus,” filled with his wide-awake conclu- 
sions on that strip of territory, and life within 
its narrow limits. ‘‘ With the Conquerors in 
1870,” by Frederick Stone Daniel, formerly a 
correspondent of the Herald, reviews a handful 
of his Franco-Prussian note-books entertaining- 
ly; “A Great Little Man,” by John R. Tait, is a 
critical glance at the works of Johann Wilhelm 
Preyer; and, turning from Art to Nature, we 
read of those never-wearying friends, the birds, 
in Horace Lunt’s “ Return of the Natives,” 
written with signs of acharmingintimacy. The 
unique article ‘What Shall a Woman Do When 
Her Husband Fails in Business?” loses nothing 
in being anonymous; the unknown author 
handling the problem with a helpful good sense 
as well as sympathy that should be applauded. 
The short stories are three in number, respec- 
tively by Sophie Swett, Edith Robinson, and 
Margaret Bertha Wright; and the ‘“ Monthly 
Gossip” and editorial review-table cannot be 
quarreled with for any want of entertaining 
matter, 

Cassell’ s Magazine contains stories, poems, and 
articles, by Edwin Goadby, Prof. J. Stuart 
Blackie, Henry Frith, Walter Squires, Alice 
O’Hanlon, Arabella M. Hopkinson, Gordon 
Stables, M. C. Gellington, and Karl Blind. In 
this popular English periodical, now quite a 
favorite in this country, the special department 





mentioning new inventions and lalor-saving 


contrivances for the household is a novel ele- 
ment. It is altogether an excellent literary 
guest for the household. 

In St. Nicholas begins the new serial as prom- 
ised, “Sheep or Nilver,” which is the last story that 
the late W. M. Baker left in a state sufficiently ad- 
vanced for the printer. Mr, E. P. Roe’s enjoyable 
and useful “Driven Back to Eden,” and Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s ‘‘ His One Fault,” (a very superior piece 
of work of its sort) together monopolize much 
space. Lieutenant Schwatka writes of ‘‘ The 
Children of the Cold,” giving some account of 
how the Esquimaux boys and girls play, and 
what they like to eat; Frank R. Stockton’s ‘Old 
Pipes and the Dryad” is gracious fooling for 
young people; and the spirited article ‘* The 
Royal Game of Tennis” will interest young or 
old. There are additional features, literary or 
pictorial, by Helen Gray Cone, Walter Learned, 
Celia Thaxter, John R. Coryell, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, Bessie Parker, Lizzie Chase Deering, R. 
B. Birch, Jessie Curtis Shepherd, W. A. Rogers, 
Culmer Barnes, and others, 


Tue academic year 1884—5 has been 

marked by the publication in this country of 

an unusual number of unusually good Greek 

text-books. Prof, F. D. Allen’s revision of Had- 
ley’s Greek Grammar, and Professor D'Ooge’s 
edition of the Antigone have been reviewed in 
these columns, The list is now increased by 
three additional volumes. These are an edi- 
tion of the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pin- 
dar, by Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, one of Books 
VIand VII of Herodotus, by Prof, A. C. Merriam 
(these two being numbers two and three in Har- 
per’s ‘Classical Series for Schools and Colleges,” 
a series issued under the general supervision of 
Prof. Henry Drisler), and one of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, by Prof. M, W. Humphreys, be- 
ing the second in the ‘* College Series of Greek 
Authors,” projected by Professors White and 
Packard, and now carried on by Professors 
White and Seymour. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co.) Professor Gildersleeve’s book, to which 
belongs the post of honor, contains an Intro- 
duction (pp. vii—cxv) on Pindar’s Life, Works, 
Theme, Thought, Style and Art, Development, 
Meters, Dialect, and Syntex. This is followed by 
the text of the Olympian and Pythian Odes, each 
having as tail-piece a more or less successful re- 
production of some appropriate Greek coin, and 
then by two hundred and forty-two pages of notes 
and twenty-tive pages of indexes, Even one unac- 
quainted with Professor Gildersleeve’s character 
and achievements, and unable to gauge the 
scholarship displayed in this volume, would feel, 
in reading it, that he was in the presence of no 
timid follower in the footsteps of others, but of 
a man original, self-reliant, masterful, The 
author’s vivacity is seen at freest play in the 
introductory essays on Pindar’s life and work, 
and the personal element comes out strongly here. 
It is the teacher who saya, apropos of Pindar’s 
ungratefulness toward his reputed master: 
“Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are some- 
times the best, and the teacher's fairest results 
are sometimes gained by the resistance of an 
active young mind.” It is the Confederate 
soldier who explains how Pindar might have 
Medized without ceasing to be a true Greek, and 
adds: ‘A little experience of a losing side might 
aid historical vision.” Every now and then one 
comes upon an agreeably startling sentence, as 
in the description of Boeotia; ‘‘ A glorious cli- 
mate for eels, but a bad air for brains.” But 
this exciting, galvanic quality of Professor 
Gildersleeve’s style is sometimes excessive, The 
audacity of which he is capable is seen in his 
characterization of the tenth Pythian as ‘an 
arrangement in God and Blood,” Evidently 
that cardinal Greek precept, “7dév dyay, has not 
been worked into his fiber, but we gladly par- 
don the eccentricities of such irresistibly conta- 
gious life and energy. Our author’s vivacity does 
not desert him even in dealing with the usually 
dry and colorless subjects of metric and syntax, 
Those who are familiar with his contributions to 
grammar in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association and in the American 
Journal of Philology will be prepared to find 
valuable results presented in a pictaresque and 
forcible way. But we feel compelled to say that 
the value of Professor Gildersleeve’s work in 
this field is, in our belief, seriously marred by a 
frequent obscurity of expression, He perversely 
darkens his counsel, and, if it were not for the 
possibility of our having failed to guess the rid- 

dle of his meaning, we should add that he some- 
times falls into fantastic unreason, As for 
demonstrable errors, the book is uot wholly free 
from them. What book is? It is not. true, for 
instance that év, with the accusative, is ‘ an es- 
pecial Boeotian peculiarity” (p. Ixxxvii); it is 
also Thessalian, Delphian, Lokrian, Aetotian, 
Megarian and Elean (see Meyer's Griechische 
Grammatik, p. 84). Nor is a¢ for éw¢, “Asiatic. 
Aeclic.” (p, 217.) But this is not the place fora 
detailed catalogue of occasional slips of the pen 
or memory. Professor Gildersleeve’s work 
stands on a high plane. He not merely com- 
mands the extant Pindaric literature, but him- 
self contributes abundantly to the interpreta- 
tion of his author. Donaldson's Pindar (Lon 








don, 1841,) and Fennell’s Olympian and 
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Pythian Odes (Cambridge, Eng., 1879,) 
are left behind. With Professor Gil- 
dersleeve’s book, and Professor Seymour's 
scholarly and judicious “Selected Odes of Pin- 
dar,” our colleges are now well provided with 
materials for Pindaric study. Professor Merri- 
am has furnished a welcome addition to the 
available means for studying the Father of His” 
tory. Oonsidering how extensively Herodotus 
is read in schools and colleges, it is astonishing 
that he should have been so meagerly and so 
badly presented to English and American stu- 
dents. There are, to be sure, extracts to be had, 
well, ill and indifferen'ly edited, but there does 
not exist a single complete school-edition of his 
history with English notes, except the incom- 
parably ignorant one in ‘Weale’s Classical 
Series”; nor, so far as we are aware, has there 
been #0 much as a single continuous book 
available, except the seventh, which has been 
edited by Dr. Keep in a manner that leaves 
something to be desired. In Professor Merri- 
am's book the text is well printed, wich helpful 
English head-lines interspersed. A novel and 
valvable feature is the insertion, in parallel 
columns, of Dionysius’s translation into Attic of 
Xerxes’s speech in vii, 8. Prefixed to the text is 
an Introduction, containing a life of Herodotus, 
an epitome of his history, and a summary of his 


dialect, The notes and indexes occupy pp. 191— 
369. We have tested them here and 
there, and judge them very good. Pro- 


fessor Humphreys's edition of the Clouds,in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the series to which 
it belongs, is frankly based on the work of a 
German scholar, Theodor Kock. Kock’s long 
introduction is presented entire (pp. 1-—48) and 
a large part of his abundant and learned notes 
have been skillfully reproduced. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more unfair than to speak of 
Professor Humphreys as a mere translator. 
His manner of appropriating Kock’s materials 
has not been in the least servile. On the con- 
trary, by the frequency of the changes he has 
introduced, he has clearly made himself re- 
sponsible for every statement. Moreover, while 
omitting or abridging a number of Kock’s notes, 
he has added something like twenty-five pages 
to the bulk of the commentary as a whole, This 
additional matter, which may be roughly esti- 
mated at a third or fourth of the whole amount 
of notes, represents a wide range of reading 
and study. It deals, more than with anything 
else, with the refinements of Greek grammar 
and nice questions as to the meaning and usage 
of Greek words, Even experienced teachers 
will find here new and valuable suggestions ; for 
much of this matter has not yet found its way 
into college text-books, or the universally ac- 
cessible books of reference ; a good deal of it, in 
fact, being the fruit of the editor's original ob- 
servation. An actual furthering of knowledge is 
still uncommon enough in our American editions 
of classic authors to deserve especial laudatory 
mention. Editions of the Clouds have not been 
wanting hitherto ; Felton’s, revised by Professor 
Goodwin, Green's and Merry’s are all usable, 
and as they have the merit of comparative 
brevi'y, one or other of them might still be pre- 
ferred by a teacher who desired for his class 
nothing more than a fair insight into Aristo- 
phanes's meaning. But if the play is to be made 
to contribute to the minute study of the Greek 
language and of Athenian life, this edition is 
much richer than any available for our students, 
Ite accuracy is most exemplary—a merit, doubt- 
leas due in no small degree to the vigilant super- 
vision of the editors-in-chief. In the course of 
a eomewhat careful examination of the notes, 
we have noticed but two or three things to 
which we should take decided exception. It is 
inadmissible to speak of an Athenian ‘* minis- 
ter of foreign affairs” (note on 859), there being 
no such officer known to the Athenian con- 
stitution. The words do not fairly rep- 
resent Curtius’s “Leifer der auswiirtigen 
Verhdltnisse.” Andas for the statement that, 
afier Pericles in 445 B. C., had employed ten 
talents of the public money in bribing the Spar- 
tan general, and had accounted for it to the 
people by saying that it was spent for needful pur- 
poses (ei¢ Td déov), this non-existent “ minister 
of foreign affairs had a right to make outlays 
under this head, the utmost which Plutarch, 
our fullest authority on the matter, would war- 
rant us in saying, is that Pericles himself re- 
peated this evasion of the fundamental Athenian 
rule of explicit official accountability, but 
not that any successor of his was tolerated 
in so doing. Again the statement (note on 
208), that ‘“‘every year 6,000 citizens were 
#Aaorai (jurymen),” has been rendered obso- 
lete by Frankel’s Attische Geschworenengerichte, 
though is is possible, as argued by Lipsius, in 
the new edition of Meier and Schimann’s “ Atti- 
scher Process,” that at the time of the produc- 
tion of the Clouds, and in general in the early 
half of the Peloponnesian War, the number act- 
ually amounted to 6,000. For the benefit of 
those who are not yet acquainted with this 
series, it may be well to say that the explanatory 
notes are atthe foot of the page—an immense 
convenience—and that the text can be had sep- 
arately, if desired, in solid pages. The table of 
abbreviations, for which we expressed a desire 


in our notice of D’Ooge’s Antigone, is still 
wanting. 


.... The Countess of Albany, in the Messrs. 
Roberts Brotbers ‘‘ Famous Women Series,” by 
Vernon Lee, is far more than a Life in the ordi- 
nary sense, and rises to the dignity, as it cer- 
tainly shines with the splendor, of a brilliant 
study of Continental life and morals at the end 
of the last century. It deserves this character 
none the less because the field is circumscribed 
and the number of actors on it limited, The 
stage, small as it is, and the actors few as they 
are, were in the eye of the social world, as it 
then was, and represented it both in the ele- 
ments which made it intolerable, and in the dis- 
content that was destined to bring on a new 
order, It was impossible to separate the Count- 
ess of Albany in such a biography from the 
Count-poet Alfieri; but it was wholly the self- 
inspired boldness of Vernon Lee’s genius which 
made it possible for her to achieve in the short 
space of this little volume the threefold task she 
has set herself, of putting both Alfieri and the 
Countess side by side in the portrait as 
large as life, and in all the phases of 
their career, and of carrying on through them 
akeen portrayal of the social world to which 
their relation was as much one of defiance as of 
consent. Vernon Lee has great powers of anal- 
ysis and of critical statement. Her style is 
pointed and fascinating to a degree that re- 
quires the counterpoise of the strictest self- 
control and intellectual conscientiousness to 
keep it sober. Her pen works like a brush, with- 
out losing the precision of a pen. While she 
makes the pictures of her people stand out with 
the warmth of an artist she takes them to 
pieces, detects the last motive that tells on their 
action, and in particular has made a critical 
study of Alfieri as a poet, which for brevity, in- 
telligibility and comprehensive presentation of 
the whole case is wurthy to stand with the best 
work of the kind. Her hand is facile enough 
to vary the lines as the subject changes, and 
deals equally well with the romantic Prince 
Charlie, ‘who had given Miss MacDonald that 
solemn kiss which she treasured for more than 
fifty years in her strong heart,"’ and the bloated, 
beastly dotard he afterward became, who 
beat his young wife and lived and 
died a sot. Unhappily, life neither softened 
nor beautified his countess; nor was Alfieri, 
when he dropped into his premature grave, 
much more than the specter of the romantic 
Piedmontese officer, who first fixed his bright 
eyes on the Countss of Albany in her pathetic 
youth. But Vernon Lee is as equal to the lase 
moment as to the firat, and to all the transforma- 
tions between. A work like this implies much 
more than literary facility. It denotes diligence 
in study anda happy gift for extracting from 
the original materials the drops of meaning 
which others have neglected or not seen. Some 
wholly new letters of great interest have fallen 
to her hands. It was a difficult task to write 
this book well, to do justice to people in such 
relations with each otber, with society and with 
the ethics of social good morals, But Vernon 
Lee is equal to the task. She has told her story 
through with that absolute truthfulness to the 
fact, which, after all, is the best friendship to 
people with both good and evil mixed in strong 
proportions in their lives, and which, by its de- 
lineation of the working of outraged law and 
injured morality, gives the most impressive ex- 
hibition of the punishments ard the sanctions 
by which God upholds the moral laws on which 
human society is built. 


...-Among the fine books on art issued 
by the Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Company in 
quarto size, on rich, heavy paper, and with 
abundant and careful illustrations, is Mrs. Lucy 
M. Mitchell’s History of Ancient Sculpture. It 
isa work for which long aud careful prepara- 
tion has been made, showing diligent and 
judicious use of such standard authorities as 
Brunn’s Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler, 
though for the most part the objects treated of 
have been studied directly from the originals ; or, 
where this was not possible, authentic casts and 
photographs have beeu relied on. The accuracy 
and cheapness now attained in the arts of re- 
production make the illustrations of such a work 
a matter of principal importance, which has 
been closely looked after in this case with excel- 
lent results, Some of the outline drawings are 
especially good. What it was not found possi- 
ble to supply in this way in the work itself has 
been published in a supplementary portfolio of 
“Selections from Ancient Sculpture,” prepared. | 
by Albert Frisch, of Berlin, with twenty plates. 
The work makes a volume of 760 pages quarto. 
It begins with Egyptian Sculpture, for 
which the way is prepared by a general in- 
troduction on the people, their civilization, their 
beliefs, their character, the physical conditions 
of soil, climate, etc. The peculiar points of the 
popular faith as to the future life, their effect on 
art, and the depressing influence of religious. 
symbolism on its free development, are traced with 
unusual fullness, The national sculpture falls 
into three chapters on the ‘“Memphitic, or | 
Ancient Empire,” on the “‘ Theban Empire,” and. | 
on “The Siitic and Lower Empires”; while | 





the Sculpture of Western Asia is treated under J 
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the five principal heads of *‘Chaldea,” ‘“ As- 
syria,” “Persia,” ‘Phoenicia and its Depen- 
dencies,” and ‘‘ The Earliest Monuments in Asia 
Minor,” where we find some brief notice of the 
Hittite inscriptions, not full enough for the par- 
poses of the scholar, but enough to indicate 
their significance and character to the general 
reader. Passing from Asia to Greece, the au- 
thor follows what she believes to have been the 
line on which the art went into that country—a 
point in which she differs with the later opinion 
that Greece drew its art from Egypt. By far 
the greater part of the work is devoted 
to Grecian sculpture, which is treated 
in five general divisions or periods: The Pre- 
Homeric, Archaic Greek (B. C. 600 to B.C. 400), 
the age of Pnidias and Polycleitos (B. C. 450 to 
400 B. C.), the age of Scopas, Praxiteles and 
Lysippos (B. C. 400 to B. C, 323), and the 
Hellenistic age (B. C. 323 to B. C. 133). About 
sixty-five of the 760 pages are devoted to 
“Sculpture in Ancient Italy and Under Roman 
Dominion.” The Appendix contains a large 
amount of useful work in the way of Notes and 
References and Index of the citations from Greek 
and Latin writers which are scattered through 
the work and taken mainly, at least, from 
Brunn, a General Index and an excellent classi- 
fied tabulation of the works of sculpcure con- 
tained in the leading museums. The volume 
contains 295 illustrations, all carefully drawn 
from originals. They contribute much to the 
reader’s enjoyment, and to his ability to under- 
stand the text. In addition, a large number of 
objects are represented in six full-page photo- 
type illustrated plates. The book is a gratify- 
ing indication of the superior work which is 
now required for general readers of the higher 
class, and that the number of such readers is 
increasing. 


....A refreshing book, both in tone and ar- 
gument, in ability and reverence, in power and 
self-balance, is Prof. Frederic Gardiner’s The 
Old and New Testaments in their Mutual Rela- 
tions, Itis substantially the same matter asa 
course of lectures delivered by the author to his 
classes in the Berkeley Divinity School, at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. The general subject, as the au- 
thor remarks, has been treated in many works, 
both elaborate and popular; but the present 
work is) new in many respects, and fills a new 
want. It is addressed to the sensible Bible 
reader, clerical or lay, and will be found read- 
able by both, to say the least. Its chapters treat 
of the essential unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the progressive character of the revela- 
tion, the Old Testament preparatory to the New, 
the relation of the precepts of the law to the 
Gospel, of sacrifice, the priesthood, the King- 
dom of God, prophecy, typology (very fuil, in 
three chapters), the alleged ‘‘double sense” of 
Scripture, the New Testament testimony to the 
authorship of the Old Testament books, and the 
New Testament ase of the Old. The author's 
treatment of the commoner topics of old time 
is all that could be desired. But, after the first 
two chapters, the work deals more or less direct- 
ly with the views or the results of the modern 
attempts at criticism; and its remarks are wise 
and weighty, as well as clear and winningly 
stated. Nearly all the questions of the day 
concerning the development of the Levitical 
law, the characters of prophecy, and the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in the New, are 
touched in an instructive manner. The author 
is couservative, quoting always from the old 
version of the New Testament, and adbering to 
the common tradition generally respecting the 
date and authorship of the Old Tcstament books, 
but by no means failing to meet on their own 
ground those who hold different views. The 
calm spirit of belief in his own utterances, 
joined with the everywhere manifest brotherly 
feeling toward all, and the absence of a word of 
denunciation or severity against any one, form 
one of the charms of the book. I+ is such a 
book as one who reads Edersheim’s work on the 
Old Testament and its prophecy cannot help 
thinking was ineffectually aimed at in the latter 
work. It is probably as complete a popular 
summary of the general subject as is to be 
found, and yet it is more than a popular book. 
It speaks to brethren in the faith, and is abreast 
of the times. Those who are accustomed to 
look with doubtful eye upon such matters as 
the argument of Galatians iii, 16, may get a 
new light from this book, whether they agree 
with the author or not; and so of the few other 
quotations of the Old Testament in the New, 
which have been the jeer of scoffers. (12mo, 
pp. ix, 852. New York: James Pott & Co.) 


....The Geological Survey of New Jersey have 
made good progress with the Topographical Atlas 
of the state, and have now brought out, in full 
imperial folio (20x30 inches), on heavy, ivory- 


} finished paper of the best quality, six of the pro- 


posed sectional topographical maps, These 
maps represent distinct sections of the state, 
and, by the liberal and judicious system of map- 
ping adopted, overlap each other more or less; 
with this advantage, however, that each sheet 
represents a complete and distinct district. 
When the Atlas is complete, this will be a most 
appreciable convenience. The sheets completed 
cover rather more than one-third of the state- 





The upper tier of counties, with the exception of 
the extreme northern apex of the state (sheet 
No. 1), are completed, and the region on the coast 
from Barnegat to Great Egg Harbor. By num- 
ber in the plan, these sheets are 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 
16, leaving eleven of the numbered series, and 
the map of the state entire to be completed. It 
is remarkable that, though those cities are 
neither of them within the bounds of New Jer- 
sey, the environs of both New York and Phila- 
delphia, the two largest cities on the continent, 
touch her borders, and, on the generous plan 
laid down in this Atlas, are both to be repre- 
sented on the scale of one mile to the 
inch, adopted in all the sheets. The topo- 
graphic and geodetic indications of the sar- 
face are systematically and intelligibly car- 
ried out. Hills and mountains are indi- 
cated, and their hight in feet figured. The 
levels are denoted by curved lines, which follow 
them out at hight distances from each other, cor- 
responding to twenty fect of alti-ude ; so that, 
with this map in hand, it is perfectly possible, 
and with no great labor, to foliow lines of levels 
through the state, and even to make a fair ap- 
proximate estimate of the hills that may lie on 
any road through the country, or the grades to 
be encountered on any proposed route. The 
geological indications are few, being limited to 
granite, hematite iron, and undefined ‘ quar- 
ries.” The roads, large and small, are laid 
down, as we have found by comparison with our 
acquaintance with them. None but the most 
insignificant and practically impossible roads 
are omitted, and the locatioa is remarkably ac- 
curate. The lithographic drawing, under the 
direction of C. Clarkson Vermeule, has been 
done with great accuracy and without confusion. 
The result is so far an honor to the state, a con- 
venit nce of the first rate to the public, and high- 
ly creditable to Professor Cook and his assistant, 
Mr. Smock, as well as to the other gentlemen 
who have been connected with it. 


....We can only find space this week for the 
brief mention of several new books, which are 
in themselves well worthy of fuller notice 
Among such we name Alaska: its Soutrern Coast 
and the Sitkan Archipelago, by E. Ruhamah 
Scidmore, with map and illustrations (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.), mainly a republication in 
book form of letters to the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat during the Summer of 1883, and to the 
New York Times during the Summer of 1884. 
Miss Scidmore 1s an excellent traveler, a pleas- 
ant raconteur, and a diligent explorer for facts 
and into facts.— A good book to have in 
one’s hand in approaching London, or in the 
first attempt to answer the question how to see 
it, is London of To-day, an illustrated hand- 
book for the season, by Charles Eyre Pascoe, 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) The question of 
expense, lodging -rooms, boarding-houses, hotels, 
ete., is worked out in the best and most 
helpful way. From the Rev. W. P. Breed, 
D.D., we have another cojlection of a trav- 
eler, under the somewhat stirring title 
of Aboard and Abroad (Funk & Wagnalls), 
composed of letters originally published in the 
New York Lvangelist, the Presbyterian Journal, 
and the Episcopal Recorder. They are appar- 
ently a wave following the Presbyterian Council 
of last year, and are limited to the country south 
of the border, and, for the most part, to London. 
A graceful account of wanderings over 
Europe has been made by Miss Josephine Tyler, 
and published under the name assumed for her- 
self as Waymarks; or, Solaim Europe. (Bren- 
tano Brothers.) Another volume of 
thoughtful observations on Russia is Edmund 
Noble’s Russian Revolt. Its Causes, Condition 
and Prospects. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A 
collection of personal studies of Russian life 
Russian history, and the Russian people, which 
culminate in the generai proposi‘ion that the 
difficulty is not Jacobinism among the Revolu- 
tionists of Russia, but absolutism in its rulers, 
and that the irritation is not felt alone among 
that people, but throughout ali Europe, and by 
every people who represent the present century. 
——The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons bring 
out in an inexpensive form, Italian Rambles. 
Studies of Life and Manners in New and Old 
Italy, by James Jackson Jarves. It is now pub- 
lished in “The Traveler’s Series,” among 
‘Sketches of People and Places.” It deserves 
this place, and is one of the best volumes that 
can be put in such a series, as it is also one of 
the best to supply information as to many in- 
tellectual and art matters which intelligent trav- 
elers wish to know about. 


....When Bishop McLaren reads Dogma n0 
Antidote for Doubt, by ‘a Member of the New 
York Bar,”(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) he may learn 
something he did not so well understand when 
he composed the provoking cause of this caustic 
rejoinder, ‘Catholic Dogma the Antidote of 
Doubt.” The layman is too much for the pre- 
late in his comprehension of the question at 
issue, the nature of doubt, the rights of reason 
and the relation of reason to faith. He crowds 
the Bishop cruelly with the consequences of his 
position, charging that he has misused and mis- 
read the Vincentian canon (quod ab omnibus et 
ubique), though he does not seem to be aware 
that this canon was used when first formulate 
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asa weapon against that Augustinianism which 
it is now employed to support, nor that, in 
modern times, it was exhumed by the now Cardi- 
nal Newman and made to do service as the deep- 
est stone in the argument which carned him to 
Rome. The Bishop is handled severely for his 
confusion as to the nature of doubt. 
Considering his antecedents and training, he is 
not to be envied when he reads the peculiarly - 
unkind remark, “Had not the author’s name 
been announced and known, we might at this 
point have suspected it tobe the work of some 
gealous Jesuit.” We should care little for the 
work had it only Bishop McLaren to deal with. 
Unfortunately, on one line or another, in the 
way of reactionary dogmatism, or of pretentious 
ecclesiasticism, the faith of religion and of the 
Church is hedged with troublers of the same kind, 
every one of whom may find not only his match 
in this lay disputant, but, what is more import- 
ant, see reflected the impression he himself 
makes on the world. [In general, this barrister 
is well up in theology ; but occasionally we find 
passages that raise the regret that he has not 
more thoroughly considered the point, as, for 
example, on page 47, where he fails to appreci- 
ate the saying credo ut intelligam, which he re- 
pudiates as a blind surrender of the rights of 
the intellect, while, in fact, it is the assertion of 
the illuminating and corroborating influence on 
the inteliect of a right spiritual or moral posi- 
tion. 


.-The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens is required by its rules to publish 
each year a volume made up from the work of 
the Director and the students during the pre- 
ceding school year. Volume I, published by the 
Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., of Boston, con- 
tains the annual reports of work done in 1882— 
1883, and is edited by Prof. William W. Good- 
win, and Thomas W. Ludlow, Esq. The con- 
tents are six papers, each of which represents 
studies on the ground. They are followed ina 
supplementary number by the Preliminary Re- 
port on an Archeological journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884 by J. R. 8. 
Sterrett, Ph.D., a member cf this school, who, 
the past Winter accompanied Dr. Ward on the 
Wolfe expedition to the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
and unfortunately fell seriously ill at Mosul. 
The paper from his pen, published in tris form, 
is to make partof the forthcoming Volume II. 
The same indefatigable scholar has furnished 
to the present Voiume [ a paper on the In- 
scriptions of Assos, and a second on the In- 
scriptions of Tralles. Mr. Jas. R. Wheeler, A.M., 
of the University of Vermont, graduate student 
of Harvard, another member of the school, 
furnishes a paper on ‘*‘ The Theatre of Dionysus.” 
Louis Bevicr, A.M., of Rutgers, and Ph. D. of 
Johns Hopkins, contributes a paper on ‘The 
Olympeion at Athens,” and Harold N. Fowler, 
A.M., of Harvard, is the author of a paper on 
“The Erechtheion at Athens.” Professor 
Goodwin closes the volume with a study of the 
batile of Salamis and a careful and ingenious 
attempt to bring the accounts of Diodorus, 
Aeschylus, Plutarch and Herodotus into argree- 
ment with themselves and with the geograph- 
ical requirements of the couvtry. These num- 
bers are thoroughly and handsomely published, 
illustrated with original diagrams and maps, 
and form a substantial record of the work done 
by this school in its first year, which is immense- 
ly to the credit both of the younger students 
engaged in it and of the public-spirited and 
enthusiastic scholars who have taken charge of 
it, 


....-Dr. E, B. Pusey’s Minor Prophets has 
long held a place thought indispensable among 
Bible scholars of the better sort; but the size 
and cost of the book have prevented its wide 
circulation and general use. Profound in schol- 
arship, apt in interpretation and illustration 
from historical sources, a litile tanciful and mys- 
tical, aud unable altogether to hide his peculiar 
ecclesiasticism, Dr. Pusey gocs with the prophets 
into company which he would scarcely have fre- 
quented in person, and receives a welcome 
among people who would scarcely have tolerated 
his sectarian views or his ecclesiastical loftiness. 
No book of like scope surpasses his Minor 
Prophets ; and it is matter of thankfulness 
that an edition is now accessible to persons of 
moderate purse. Instead of the former expen- 
sive folio, the work 18 now issued by Funk & 
Wagnalis, in two volumes, of almost portable 
size, and ata price which is only a fraction 
of the cost of former editions. (8vo, Vol. I, pp. 
427, Vol. II, 504. Price, $3.00.) 


.-The Messrs. Ginn & Heath's ‘ Classics for 
Children ” receives a welcome and wortby ad- 
dition in The Swiss Family Robinson, edited 
for the use of schools, by J. H. Stickney,’ who 
has made a holocaust on the altars of brevity of 
some of the Swiss Pastor’s detailed explanations, 
without injury to the peculiar charm of the 
book, nor without correcting those delightful 
incongruities which children never notice except 
to enjoy them, and which disturb none but pe- 
dants, between whom and such things lie impas- 
sable gulfs. ‘To these we may add from the 
same series Walter Scott’s Tales of & Grand- 





The parts ommitted are either of trifling im- 
portance or of a nature which unfitted them for 
the use of children. Scott’s own language and 
incomparable style has not in general been 
touched. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


...-Albert Stickney, Esq., in “ A True Repub- 
lie,” gave the public a foregleam of his political 
tendencies. In Democratic Government : A Study 
of Politics, just issued by the Messrs. Harper, 
he carries his theories to the extreme conclu- 
sion. He starts with the fact that the Ameri- 
can Government is not a pure democracy, 
which is neither a new proposition nor a disquiet- 
ing fact. The problem he proposes to work 
out is to convert it into one,which is assumed to 
be the sovereign remedy for all our troubles. 
This is to be achieved by the agency of a consti- 
tutional convention and the conversion by it 
means of the two Houses of Congress into 
one, the popular election of the President, the 
abolition of tenure of office for fixed terms, and 
various other sweeping changes which appear to 
be revolutionary and Utopian in about equal 
proportions, 


.-The Messre. G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish 
a fifth edition in the “ Traveler’s Series” of H. 
M. Robinson’s Great Fur Land ; or, Sketches of 
Life in the Hudson's Bay Territory, with numer- 
ous illustrations from designs by Charles 
Gasche. The firet edition came out in 1879. It 
is a pity that no map goes with the volume.———. 
In the same series we find, also, the third edition 
of Edmondo de Amici’s Studies of Paris, first 
published, we believe, six years ago. 


..-The Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Col- 
lege, has just brought out a delightful transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s Treatise on the Delay of 
the Divine Justice (Little, Brown & Co.), with 
an introductory essay, which is substantially 
reprinted from the Andover Review, The Treat- 
ise is remarkable for its approach to Christian 
ideas, and for the thorough discussion of the 
subject from the standpoint of faith in immor- 
tality and a personal God. 


--. The Messrs. Robert Carter & Brother, 
reprint, with no date on title page, a volume of 
Lectures on The Lord's Prayer, by the recently 
deceased and still mourned Rev. William R. 
Williams, of this city. The lectures were good 
thirty-four years ago, when first published, and 
are so still. 


....The Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
publish a red line edition of The Ingolds'y Leg- 
ends; or, Mirthand Marvels, by Thomas In- 
goldsby, Esquire, a standard and incomparable 
work from the Edinburgh Edition. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tux central event of the past week was 
the debate on Roman Catholic baptism, 
which was introduced on the second day of 
the session by Judge Drake, whose resolu- 
tion we gave in our last issue. The subject 
was renewed on Monday, and two after- 
noons were occupied in its discussion. Dr. 
W. C. Alexander, of the Theological Sem- 
inary of San Francisco, and Dr. Philip 
Schaff, of the Union Seminary, of this 
city, were the principal opponents of 
the resolution, George P. Hays, D.D., of 
Colorado, and J. M. Worrall, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati, being its strongest defenders. The 
arguments urged against rebaptizing con- 
verts from Catholicism are embodied in 
Dr. Schaff’s amendment, which reads: 





** Resoloed, That it is the deliberate and de- 
cided judgment of this Assembly, in fall ac- 
cord with the Reformed confessionsand the the- 
ory and practice of all the Reformers and Weat- 
minster divines, that the Roman Catholic 
Church, though corrupt, and teaching many 
unscriptural errors, yet retaining the Holy Scrip- 
tures and ancient creeds, with all the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, is still a branch 
of the visible Church of Christ, and, therefore, 
that the sacrament of baptism administered by 
her, in the name of the Holy Trinity, the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy Ghost, and with the intention 
to baptize, is true and valid Christian baptism, 
which cannot, and ought not, to be repeated.” 

The two extremes being represented by 
the two resolutions of Judge Drake and Dr. 
Schaff, and the two sides of the debate be- 
ing nearly equally balanced, Alfred Yeo- 
mans, D.D., of Orange, N. J., endeavored 
to bridge the gap between them by offering 
the following : 


** Resolved, That it is the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that its last deliverances on the 
subject of Romish baptism, leaving the question 
of rebaptism to the discretion of the s ssion in 
which the question may arise, does recognize 
the validity of such baptism ; and, while it does 
not enjoin upon the session the admission of 
Roman Catholics into their communion without 
rebaptizing, this Assembly reaffirms the decision 
of 1876, as its deliverance at this time.” 


C. A. Dickey, D.D., of Philadelphia, ob- 
jected to the phase ‘‘does recognize the 
validity of such baptism,” since it embodied 
the real point at issue, and would be, in 
effect, making « deliverance upon the sub- 
ject; whereas, the action already taken by 
the Assembly, which leaves the whole mat- 
ter with the session, is all that is necessary. 
J. I. Brownson, D.D., of Washington, 
Penn., moved to lay the whole question on 
the table, which was carried unanimously. 
This leaves the matter where it was at the 
beginning of the discussion. 

The transfer of the Church and Parochial 
School work among the Freedmen to the 
Board of Home Missions, and the commit- 
ment of the Higher Education to the Board 
of Aid for Colleges, was discussed at length, 
and with a good deal of spirit, but without 
effect. The Board of Missions for Freed- 
men still maintains its place among the 
active agencies of the Church. 

The overtures on reduced representa- 
tion and judicial commissions were ans- 
wered in the affirmative. The reduction 
in the Assembly will amount to 156, which 
will give an assembly at present of less 
than 450. The action on Judicial Com- 
missions makes it possible for the Assem- 
bly or any Synod to appoint a judicial com- 
mission, whose decisions shall be final, ex- 
cept in matters of law or doctrine. Action 
was taken which provides that, when any 
church shall decide to elect ruling elders 
fora limited time, in accordance with the 
action of previous Assemblies, this same 
regulation as to the mode of election and 
term of service may apply to deacons also. 
The question of the appointment of 
deaconesses was Ciscussed, but the office 
of deacon remains a monopoly of the male 
sex. A new Synod was created, to be 
called the Synod of Northern Dakota, the 
name designating the territory embraced 
within its bounds. Section 48 of the new 
book of discipline, the omission of which 
has been discussed in the Presbyteries 
the past year, is retained, and provides that 
a church may erase from its roll the name 
of a member not chargeable with immoral 
conduct, who requests that this be done 





upon the ground that his views have so 
changed that his conscience will not allow 
him to partake of the Lord’s Supper. The 
evangelization of the Chinese in this coun- 
try is to remain in the hands of the Board 
of Fureign Missions, and also the work 
among the Indians wherever it is done 
upon the basis of the tribes, and in their 
own language; but, where the English lan- 
guage only is used, it is to be transferred to 
the Board of Home Missions. 

The Philadelphia Presbytery of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, having made 
application to be taken under the care of 
the Assembly, was cordially received, with 
the understanding that they retain all their 
distinctive doctrines. Delegates from the 
Reformed Church in America, and from the 
Free Evangelical Church of France, were 
introduced to the Assembly, and offered 
the congratulations of their respective 
churches. The Moderator, in behalf of the 
Assembly, reciprocated their good wishes, 
and the Rev. George Moore was appointed a 
delegate to the Synod of the Free Evangel- 
ical Church of France, which meets at St 
Foy-la-Grande on the 23d of September 
next. 

The various Boards of the Church gave 
uniformly encouraging reports, except as 
regards contributions; and evenin this par- 
ticular the Board of Aid for Colleges reports 
an increase of $25,033; and if the same 
ratio of increase of contributing churches 
continues for two years, every church will 
send a gift to this Board, and if the same 
rate of increase in contributions lasts for 
the same length of time, the Board will re- 
ceive as much as the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The total receipts this year were 
#40,049 against last year’s $14,912. Last 
year, however, gifts made directly to the 
institutions under the care of the Board 
were counted. Had this been done at the 
present time, the amount would have aggre- 
gated $54,020. The general impression made 
by this comparison will be borne out by the 
details of the second year’s work. The 
Board has assisted twenty-one institutions. 
The Board of Foreign Missions closes the 
year with a debt of $50,000, although the 
receipts, which amounted to $669,983, were 
#7,000 greater than ever before. The Board 
now has in its employ 446 ordained minis- 
ters, and 1,114 missionaries. The debt of 
$110,000 of the Board of Home Missions 
has occasioned a great deal of anxiety on 
the part of the commissioners, and a spe- 
cial committee was appointed to devise 
some plan for removing it. This com- 
mittee reported that, inasmuch as the ex- 
penditures of the Boards were based upon 
the recommendation of the Assembly, the 
debt should not be deemed to reflect upon 
the administrative ability of the Boards; 
nevertheless, as such large deficiencies are 
injurious to the Church and the Boards 
alike, that they be urged in the future not 
to go beyond conservative estimates of 
what the Church will sustain, and thus 
avoid closing their books with a debt. The 
churches were recommended to take special 
collections before August, or as soon as 
possible. Notwithstanding the debt of the 
Home Board is so great, the contributions 
from the churches during the past year 
were greater by $28,000 than ever before. 
The deficiency arises from the fact that less 
was received from legacies. The Board 
supports, either wholly or in part, 
1,485 ministers, and 175 ‘teachers. 
The total amount received in_ the 
past year is $498,890. The report on 
the Freedmen was one of the most encour- 
aging submitted. The receipts were larger 
than ever before, $116,219, of which $17,- 
254 was given by the colored churches. 
The Board has under its care 198 churches, 
with 11,872 communicants; 194 sabbath 
schools, with 18,489 schoiars. The Board 
of Education also made a favorable report, 
having received $4,500 in excess of the 
preceding year, being a total of $72,783. 
The increase of candidates, however, need- 
ing help has been so great as to necessitate 
the reduction of appropriations about 20 
per cent. The Board has now under its 
care 619 young men, 42 more than last 
year, Of these 104 are colored students. 
Although 149 graduates entered the minis- 
try this year, there is a net increase of but 
126, notwithstanding the fact that 85 came 
into the Presbyterian Church from other 
communions. The Board of Church Erec- 





tion reported their receipts for the last year 
to be $120,696, of which $108,042 have been 
paid to 240 churches, building houses of 
worship. These are located in 38 states 
and territories. The report on theological 
seminaries showed a gratifying increase in 
the number of students, from 512 last year 
to 604 this. A similar advance has been 
manifest in all the departments. The num- 
ber matriculating is larger by 50, and the 
number of graduates 11 more than last 
year. There are 200,658 volumes in the 
libraries of these institutions, an increase 
of 14,644. The endowments applicable to 
scholarships have grown from $450,840 to 
$560,558. Strong resolutions were passed 
against Sabbath desecration and upon the 
subject of divorce. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the celebration of the 
centennial of the formation of General 
Assembly, which will occur in 1888. 

From the narrative of the state of re- 
ligion, it appears that revivals have been 
widespread, and that there is much reason 
for encouragement. : 


DE 


THE BAPTIST GATHERINGS. 


Tue Baptist Anniversaries, which were 
held this year at Saratoga, opened on Tues- 
day, May 26th, with the eighth annual 
meeting of the Women’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. J. N. Crouse, of Chicago, 
presiding. The report showed that the or- 
ganization has auxiliaries in twenty-seven 
states and territories. It employed the past 
year fifty-one missionaries and helpers, 
who gave 1,341 weeksof labor. Inu its Mis- 
sionary Training School at Chicago, there 
were thirty students. It has published a 
large amount of literature in various lan- 
guages. The expenditures for the year, in- 
cluding a balance on hand at the close, 
were $36,914.48. The three sessions were 
largely attended by men as well as by 
women, and muny of the earnest ladies 
engaged in the work of the society made re- 
markably able addresses. Drs. MacArthur, 
of New York, Wayland, of Philadelphia, 
and Henson, of Chicago, were also among 
the speakers. The society, not without 
something of a struggle, has won a recog- 
nition as one of the factors in the denomi- 
national life. 

On Wednesday and Thursday was held 
the annual meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, Mr. John B. 
Trevor, of New York, President. The 
Secretary, H. L. Morehouse, D.D., reported 
that, during the past year, 702 laborers had 
performed 24,167 weeks of labor. The op- 
erations of the society had extended to 
Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia and 
Mexico. The society had wholly or partly 
sustained seventeen schools for the colored 
people, Indians and Mexicans. The total 
receipts were $447,379.03. Of this, there 
came from churehes, Sunday-schools and 
individuals, $255,793.66, and from legacies 
$45,398.90. The receipts were nearly 
#80,000 larger than in the preceding yeur; 
but, nevertheless, owing to increased expen- 
ditures, the socicty finds itself in debt to 
the amount of $117,988.28, the largest de- 
ficit in its history. 

But a matter of still more painful in- 
terest was the fact that, in addition to the 
foregoing, the society loses about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars through the ‘‘ opera- 
tions” of the late attorney of the Board of 
Managers, John H. Deane, of this city, 
whose failure for a very large amount was 
announced about a year ago. It had been 
declared in the daily papers that a large 
amount of the trust funds of the Society 
had been lost in private speculations, 
and the report of the Board was awaited 
with no little excitement. A committee of 
the Board was appointed some time since 
to investigate the matter, and a full state- 
ment was promised. But to the general 
disappointment, the Board requested fur- 
ther time for the prosecution of its investi- 
gations. As it was believed by many that 
there existed in certain quarters a disposi- 
tion to cover up fraud, there was an em- 
phatic demand for the exposition of the 
whole truth. A special committee of seven 
business men was appointed by tke society 
to consider the matter. They reported 
that the losses had occurred through ‘‘ mis- 
placed confidence and lack of good judg- 
ment in making investments,” but that until 
the decision of certain cases now in court, 











it would be unwise and impolitic for the 
society to take any action, and as they were 
satisfied that the Board were doing all they 
could for the best interests of the society, 
they recommended that more time be given 
in which to prepare a final statement. 
They also recommended certain changes 
in the management of the property and in- 
vestments of the society. The sessions of 
the society were well attended and the 
different branches of the work were con- 
sidered. Mr. Samuel Colgate, of Orange, 
N. J., was elected president for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The American Baptist Publication Socie- 
ty held its annual meeting on Friday and 
Saturday, Mr. Edward Goodman, of Chi- 
cago, presiding. The report showed that 
the total receipts of all departments for the 
year, were $526,862.62—a decrease ascom- 
pared with last year of $56,080.69. The 
Business Department received $400,276.88, 
or $28,018.29 less than last year. The 
Missionary Department received $108,358.- 
67, or $23,523.27 less. The Bible Depart- 
ment received $18,241.12, or $4,539.40 less; 
but the receipts for undesignated and the 
Common Version, together, were $880.99 
more than last year. The diminutions are 
all traceable to causes connected with the 
commercial depression of the country. The 
Society has no debt in any department. Its 
list of tracts numbers 409. Its general 
publications number 1,212. It publishes 
twelve clistinct Sunday-scl.o ol periodicals, 
with a circulation of over twenty-two mil- 
lion copies per year. The society has four de- 
positories in addition to that at the head- 
quarters of the society at Philadelphia. Its 
property in that city cost $258,586.68. ts 
trust funds amount to $351,501 28. Theso- 
ciety has given away during the last five years 
834,893 copies of the Bible or Testament. 
The Business Department has yielded to 
missionary work over $100,000. It has 
printed since its organization over two 
hundred and seventy-nine million copies of 
books, tracts, and periodicals. ‘The pages 
reduced to 16mo size amount to over five 
billions. The total receipts of the society 
during its history amount to $4,324,067.56. 
The receipts have increased more than five 
times in the last twenty years, and publi- 
cations during the same time more thar. 
tenfold. 

The two days of the meeting were prin- 
cipally occupied by addresses on different 
departments of the society’s work. Much 
interest was aroused by statements regard- 
ing the Baptist movement in Armenia. 
Without suggestion from any Baptist, 
many Armenian Christians, including some 
ministers, have adopted Baptist views, and, 
like Judson, seventy years ago, they ask 
whether the Baptists of America will aid 
them in their work, The Rev. A. J. Mel- 
chonian, of Armenia, and others spoke on 
the subject. A thousand dollars was called 
for as an offering in support of this work. 
Nearly two thousand was readily raised. 

A reunion of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies of the East and West was 
held on Friday afternoon in the Methodist 
Church. It was largely attended and in- 
teresting. 

On Sunday came the Annual Sermons 
before the Home Mission, Foreign Mission, 
and Publication Societies, by Dr. Franklin 
Johnson, of Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. 
W. W. Apsey, of Boston, and F. M. Ellis, 
D.D., of Baltimore. The anniversary of 
the Union for Foreign Missions was held 
on Monday and Tuesday, Dr. Edward Jud- 
son, of New York, presiding. 





From the annual reports made by the secreta- 
ries of tiie various Executive Committees of the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly meeting at 
Houston, Texas, we glean facts showing that the 
past year has been asuccessful one inall depart- 
ments of church work; the contributions have 
been liberal, notwithstanding the cry of hard 
times, and the year ends without adebt, In 
foreign missions seven stations have been sus- 
tained—i.e., Indian Territory, Mexico, Northern 
and Southern Brazil, Italy, Greece, and China, 
with 75 out-stations, 25 male and 32 female mis- 
sionaries, 48 native helpers, 1,402 communicants ; 
added last year 187; pupils in Sabbath-schools, 
526 ; in day-schools, 678 ; contributed by native 
churches, $1,968 ; contributed in this country, 
$72,548.46; balance in Treasury, $2,924.09. 
Another station will soon be opened in Japan. 
In home missions the total receipts were $57,- 


598.90, used for the support, in part, of 185 min- _ 


isters, serving not less than 500 weak churches; 
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for aid in the erection of 18 church buildings: 

for support of work among the colored people ; 
for the support of 67 evangelists ; for the aid of 
24 superannuated or invalid ministers, 79 wid- 
ows, and the children of 5 ministers deceased. 
In the cause of education, $17,850.02 has been 
contributed, which has been applied to aid 160 
candidates for the ministry ; 12 of these were in 
the preparatory department, 90 in colleges, and 
58 in seminaries. For training colored minis- 
ters at the Tuskaloosa Institute, $5,571.99 has 
been received, and used in aiding 28 colored stu- 
dents, who have made more encouraging pro- 
gress in their studies than in any previous year. 
The publication cause, which some years ago 
was in a mostinextricable state of confusion, has 
been successfully brought out of its difficulties, 
and is now on a healthy business basis. Its 
excess of assets over liabilities is $47,- 
481.08. The income from the Publica- 
tion House has met all the expenses, The 
total amount of sales in the Depository was 
#21,184.31; amount of books, etc., donated, $2,- 
935,49. The two theological seminaries also make 
gratifying reports. Union Seminary, in Virginia, 
has had 48 students in attendance—Seniors 14, 
Middle 15, Juniors 19, The invested funds 
amount to $257,295, bringing an income of 
$15,676.55, which is barely sufficient to pay the 
salaries of professors and meet necessary annual 
expenses, Columbia Seminary reports 41 stu- 
dents, 13 Seniors, 10 Middle, and 15 Juniors, 
witb 3 special course. Number of new students 
19. There has been one professor removed, Dr. 
Woodrow, and two resigned, Dr. Boggs and 
Hemphill. In their places have been elected 
Dr. J. D. Tadlock, President of King College, 
Tennessee, in place of Dr. Boggs ; Dr. C. Hers- 
man, President of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., in place of Dr. Woodrow ; and Mr. Geerbar- 
dus Vos in place of Dr. Hemphill. The Invested 
Fund amounts to $207,000, the income from 
which is about sufficient to provide a comfort- 
able support for the present four professors ; 
but does not justify the election of a fifth profes- 
sor to fill the vacant chair of Pastoral Theology 
and Sacred Rhetoric. Fraternal greetings were 
received by telegraph from the Assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, and a suitable 
answer returned. As this Church has adopted 


the mode of correspondence by letter and 
not by delegates, fraternal letters were 
prepared by the Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence, and adopted by the As- 


sembly and ordered to be sent to the Northern 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Associate Reformed, 
and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches, A 
letter was received of similar kind from the 
Retormed Church. We shall give further notes 
next week. 

..A press dispatch from London says that the 
Baptist Missionary Society gave a breakfast on 
the 28th to Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer. Mr. Joseph Tritton, a prominent 
banker, presided. In his address, he thanked 
Mr. Stanley for opening up the way to the Chris- 
tianization of Africa, and for helping the mis- 
sionaries to secure stations and to extend the in- 
fluence of their teachings. The Rev. Mr. Com- 
ber, of the Congo Mission, bore testimony to 
the great services rendered by Mr. Stanley in 
the cause of Christianity, civilization and com- 
merce. He also spoke of the honorable and 
ever kind treatment of the natives of Africa, by 
Mr. Stanley. An address in the nature of an 
eulogium was then formally presented by the 
Baptist Missionary Society to their guest. Mr. 
Stanley, in hia reply, said that he was glad to 
have had the opportunity of helping the mis- 
sionaries and of obtaining in return their help 
to teach the natives. Formerly he ill under- 
stood the missionaries, However, since that he 
had seen Livingstone. He recognized in him the 
type of a noble and spiritual manhood. The real 
work of the missionary was hard, his privations 
were great, his worldly reward small. Mr, Stanley 
expressed the hope that the Congo country 
would soon be well supplied with missionaries, 
He (Stanley) urged the society to be very care- 
ful about the kind of @en they sent out as mis- 
sionaries to Africa. ‘ Do not,” he said, “ send 
young men without first having taught them 
the practical life necessary to success, the same 
as you teach children whom you wish to live 
long. Dead missionaries are of no more value 
than other dead men. Gordon, dead, is value- 
less, If he had lived, the civilization of the 
Sadan, which received its death-blow in Gordon's 
murder, would have been dawning, and we would 
have seen the Summer of civilization springing 
in the interior of Africa.” 
his address by stating that the climate of Africa 
was not half so dangerous as that of many parts 
of the Southern States of America, and that the 
little he had done for missionaries in Africa 
he bad not done spontaneously, but in 
obedience to the commands of his superior, 
King Leopeld. This last statement was greeted 
with cheers. 


--London has an organization for holding 
religious services in theaters and music halls. 
More than six thousand meetings have been held 
in thirteen places, the average attendance being 
nine hundred. It is found that multitudes who 


bs not come to the [- we will gather to h 
the Gospel in secular halls ™ ae 


Mr. Stanley finished ’ 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


On May 26th, Poundmaker surrendered to 
General Middleton. His whole train, consisting 
of ten wagons and teams and 150 men, drove 
into Battleford and asked for a pow-wow, which 
was granted. Poundmaker surrendered 210 
guns, General Middleton detained him, a few 
of the principal chiefs and the two men who 
murd_rcd Payne and Fremont as prisoners, and 
sent the rest to the reservations. Gabriel 
Dumont was captured on the 25th. A dispatch 
was received at Winnipeg on May Slst, stating 
that General Strange’s troops, numbering about 
300, had met Big Bear’s men at a point about 
thirteen miles east of Fort Pitt. The fight oc- 
curred on May 28th, but news could not be sent 
until the 3ist. Big Bear had with him nearly 
1,000 men, many of Poundmaker’s men, who had 
refused to surrender, having joined him. As 
soon as General Strange’s scouts discovered 
Big Bear’s position, an immediate advance was 
ordered, lest any delay might give the 
Indians time to gather reinfarcements. 
Big Bear’s position was almost § im- 
pregnable. To reach it on any side, the troops 
would have been compelled to wade through a 
swamp knee-deep, Under cover of some bushes, 
a hot fire was opened, to which the Indians re- 
plied, but did no damage. The firing was kept up 
for four hours, At length the Indians became 
exasperated, and charged down the hillside into 
the bushes where the troops were. Scores of 
Indians were shot down, and the balance of 
them were repulsed. General Strange, per- 
ceiving that he was grcatly outnumbered, ordered 
a retreat to Fort Pitt, leaving thirteen men in 
charge of the wagon train and supplies. When 
afew miles away, scouts returned with orders 
for them to abandon the supplies. Neither men 
nor wagons were found ; and, from the evidences 
of the ground, they were supposed to have been 
massacred, The full loss to General Strange’s 
troops is not known. As soon as the news was 
received, General Middleton left Battleford by 
river for Fort Pitt, to reinforce General Strange. 
He reached Fort Pitt on Sunday night, the 
water of the Saskatchewan being very high. A 
desperate encounter is certain ; for, without that, 
Big Bear cannot be dislodged, 


..As far as known up to the present time 
Chief Geronimo and his band of Apaches have 
masacred from ninety to one hundred men, wo- 
men and children, since their escape from the 
San Carlos Reservation. The people of Sierra, 
Grant and Dofia Ana Counties, New Mexico, 
have issued an appeal, demanding protection. 
They state that 5,000 troops will be necessary to 
erush the outbreak, Mexican troops are 
gathering on the border, waiting for the hostiles 
to cross. The Indians are going through well 
settled sections, where perfect immunity from 
attack is felt. The soldiers attacked the In- 
dians on the Blue River, in Arizona Territory, 
on May 26th, but were repulsed with three 
wounded. The cowboys, thoroughly armed, 
are guarding every pass, and trailing the In- 
dians. ‘No quarter” is the cry of the cowboys. 
About 160 Navajos, Utes and Piutes, all armed 
and with war paint on, have joined Geronimo, 
General Crook has telegraphed from Arizona 
that sixty scouts, under Lieutenant Davis, are 
pursuing the Indians into the mountains, 
The difficulty of getting any information in re- 
gard to them is due to the rapidity of their 
march. They have made about 130 miles in 
two days over rough ground. The trails indi- 
cate that the bands are broken up and are wan- 
dering through the country, doubtless secking a 
way to escape. The people are thoroughly 
aroused, and it seems impossible for the In- 
dians to get back to their reservation. If they 
fail to find a way to escape to Mexico, the cam- 
paign will probably last two or three months, 


..On Monday, May 25th, the ‘City of 
Rome” ran into a little French fishing bark of 
400 tons, off the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
sent her immediately to the bottom, along with 
twenty-three fishermen, only two of the crew 
being saved. The ‘City of Rome” had been 
proceeding slowly through a dense fog, and 
during the day had passed fifty-eight icebergs. 
She was cutting through the sea at the rate of 
fourteen knots an hour, in order to make up for 
lost time, when the French bark was run down. 
The survivors say that the steamship’s fog-horn 
bad been heard ; but the density of the fog pre- 
vented the sound of the ringing of their bell 
from reaching the steamer. A subscription was 

raised of 1,000 francs for the survivors, and 
they will be sent back to Havre at the expense of 
the company. All the lost were married men, 
or fathers of families, except the cabin boy. 
Two were from St. Malo, the rest from Gran- 
ville. 

....Colonel A, Loudon Snowden, superintend- 
ent of the mint in Philadelphia, has forwarded 
his resignation to President Cleveland, to take 


Mr. Mead is offensive, because he assented to the 
declarations uf the Copiah County Democratic 
Olub, which were followed by the killing of 
“Print” Matthews. Secretary Vilas did not 
know of his connection with the murder when 
he appointed Mr. Mead, 


FOREIGN. 


--..On Monday Victor Hugo's body was placed 
in the Pantheon. Although the day threatened 
rain, hundreds of thousands were abroad at 
daylight. Great numbers of people were com- 
pelled to bivouac in the open air at night, ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the hotels, The 
chestnut trees in the Champs Elysées were in 
full bloom, and formed a strange contrast to 
the draped banners and the vast sea of specta- 
tors, allin mourning. The body had lain under 
the Arc de Triomphe for three days. Immense 
heaps of flowers covered the catafalque. Guards 
of school children relieved each other at inter- 
vals. Windows along the line of the procession 
were let for as much as 1,000 francs. The two 
great crosses on the Pantheon were safely re- 
moved. The Catholics are indignant. The 
police arrested several bearers of red flags; but 
there was no collision with the communists, 


The enormous masses of people in the streets 
maintained an exceptional quiet. 


. It is stated that the English proposals re- 
cently offered to the Turkish Envoy for the oc- 
cupation of the Sidan by Turkey, have been de- 
clined by the Porte, Earl Granville’s secretary 


writes to the Daily News that it bas been incor- 
rectly informed that the negotiations between 
England and Russia “are proceeding in the 
most friendly spirit on both sides, and are ap- 
proaching completion.” It is generally believed 
that Russia has agreed to alluw Afghanistan’s 
claims to both Zulfikar and Maruchak. It does 
not appear, however, that the Czar has agreed, 
even provisionally, to any treaty binding him to 
refrain from further advances. Many efforts 
have been made to secure from him such an 
agreement ; and their failure tends to strengthen 
the conviction that Russia has once more sim- 
ply dickered in order to gain time, and that she 
is determined to continue her progress south- 
ward, Sir Peter Lumsden arrived at Constanti- 
nople on May 31st, and left for London on Tues- 
day last. 


..-Limbano Sanchez, a Negro, who during 
former insurrectious has won a reputation as 
an able leader, landed on the shores of Cuba 
with some fourteen men on May 19th, pro- 


claimed annexation to the United States, and 
began to burn the plantations. Several battal- 
ions of Government troops started in pursuit 
and dispersed the filibusters. The Governor- 
General issued a proclamation, declaring the 
Province of Santiago de Cuba in a state of 
siege. The outbreak was too small to oy 
such a measure. His object is said to be 
assist the Madrid government and secure the A 
probation by the Cortes, without opposition of 
the thirty-one million budget senentie vy presented, 
by —_—s the situation of the island as pre- 
carious 


.-The new opium treaty between England 
and China is almost settled. This new conven- 
tion assumes the form of an additional article to 
the Chefoo Treaty, and abolishes all the barriers 
heretofore existing against the free diffusion of 
opium throughout the Chinese Empire inland, 
The treaty also settles a uniform rate of lekin of 
sixty taels per chest, and maintains the existing 
customs duty of thirty taels, This will allow 
opium to pass freely throughout Ohina, It is 
probable that China will extend a similar system 
of trade to other goods imported by English 
merchants, 


..-The sea canal between St, Petersburg and 
Cronstadt was formally opened by the Czar and 
Czarina on May 27th. The work on the canal 
was begun in 1877—’78, It is about 17 miles 
long, or 2644 verste, and will enable vessels 
drawing 19 feet to age through, This will com- 
plete the scheme for making St. Petersburg a 
seaport, and Cronstadt will resume its original 
character as a fortress, 
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effect June 30th. Mr. J. L. Mead, r ly ap- 
pointed Postmaster at Copiah, Miss., has ‘been 
requested to resign by Secretary Vilas. If he 
does not do so, he will be got rid of summarily. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


Tue debate in the ne Presbyterian Assembly 
last week reached, on the whole, a satisfac. 
tory result. “he matter of baptizing con- 
verts from Romanism was left where it 
had been placed by the Assembly of 1875, 
substantially in the hands of the session of 
each church. It is not understood that 
any session has a right to demand a second 
baptism, but it is allowed to confer it, if the 
applicant for admission desires. Practi- 
cal'y, the matter is left chiefly to the con- 
science and conviction of the applicant, 
under such instruction and guidance as the 
session is empowered to give. As to the 
matter of recognizing the Roman Catholic 
body as a branch of the general Church of 
Christ, the decision reached, though not all 
that might be desired, is clear, and perhaps 
for the time sufficient. The attempt was 
strongly made to rule Roman Christianity 
wholly out from the pale of Obristian fel- 
lowship, on the ground that it had become 
utterly and hopelessly corrupt. This would 
have been a mistake, whose evil effects the 
Presbyterian Church would have had long 
occasion to regret. The defeat of such an 
attempt is a cheering sign of progress. It 
may be anticipated that the Presbyterian 
Church will maintain the advanced posi- 
tion pow assumed, and for all the future 
refuse to countenance such sweeping con- 
demaations of the Roman communion as 
have thus far been too current in Protes- 
tant circles. The speech of Dr. Schaff, in 
support of his counter resolution, was very 
able and convincing. He hus the comfort 
of knowing that, while he failed to settire 
the adoption of lis own view, he was 








grandly successful in defeating the resolu- 
tions of Judge Drake, and routing alto- 
gether the reactionary party, of which that 
gentleman was the chief representative. 
Probably the time has not yet come when 
any body of Protestants are prepared to 
stand unanimously and firmly on the high 
ground defined in the Schaff resolution; 
but that time, we may believe, is certain to 
come. 
The proceedings of the Assembly in 
other directions have not been such as to 
awaken much interest outside of the de- 
nomination. The Assembly was evidently 
a laborious, earnest, practical body—little 
given to much speaking, faithful in lovok- 
ing after denominational affairs, and liberal 
in both temper and action. Resolutions 
were passed in regard to the indebtedness 
of some of the Church Boards, which 
promise early relief from their embarrass- 
ment. Special interest was awakened in 
the matter of work among the Freedmen, 
and, while no changes were made in the 
management, the Board were gently ad- 
monished to administer their trust more 
cwefully and efficiently. The subject of 
Temperance awakened considerable dis- 
cussion, and some division of opinion. 
The disposition of the Assembly toward 
the Permanent Committee should not be 
regarded as indicating a declining interest 
in the great cause. The Committee seems, 
in fact, to have accomplished very little. 
Dr. Craven has proved himself a good 
Moderator; and the flurry that accom- 
panied his election seems to have entirely 
subsided. The disposition of all parties 
connected with that controversy evidently 
is to drop the whole matter as quietly as 
possible. It may be anticipated that some 
time will elapse before the Church papers 
attempt again either to elect or to defeat 
any candidate for the position. Such an 
office ought to be many leagues above and 
beyond the reach of schemers or partisans. 


A PRAYING JURY. 


A RATHER curious question has come 
before the Supreme Court of Kansas. We 
are not aware that such a question 
was ever before raised in any judicial 
tribunal of this country. The fact in the 
case is that, when a jury retired to 
deliberate upon its verdict, one of the 
jurors proposed that their deliberations 
sheuld be opened with prayer, and, 
with the consent of his associates, he led 
them in supplication to God for divine 
guidance in making up their judgment 
upon the matter submitted to them. The 
verdict rendered by the jury was in favor 
of the plaintiff; and the counsel for the 
defendant, being made aware of the fact 
that there had been public praying in the 
jury-room, moved to have the verdict set 
aside, placing the motion on the ground of 
‘undue influence exercised by one of the 
jurymen by means of public prayer in the 
jury-room.” 

This lawyer, in his elaborate brief on the 
point, concedes that there can be no valid 
objection to ‘‘a private petition to the 
throne of grace earnestly offered by a con- 
scientious juror, with the motive of free- 
ing his own mind from prejudice and pas- 
sion.” But he claims that ‘‘a public pray- 
erin such a place,” made in the hearing of 
his associates, is not legally admissible. 
The theory of this claim is that ‘‘one long 
practiced in the wielding of this subtle 
influence can play upon the feelings and 
judgment of his weakcr brother; and, the 
more gifted in prayer the leader is, the more 
powerful will be his influence.” On this 
ground, he asked that the verdict might be 
set aside and a new trial ordered. 

If we look at the question thus presented 
from the standpoint of Obristian common- 
sense, it is difficult to see what possible ob- 
jection there can be to ‘* public prayer in a 
jury room.” The Bible tells us that, *it 
apy man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not.” Juries certainly need wis- 
dom, candor, conscientie , and hon- 
esty of purpose, in making up their minds 
as to what the evidence proves, and hence, 
as to the verdict which they should render. 
And if anything can be settled by humana 
experience, then it is well settled that de. 
vout and eareest prayer to Gud is adapted 














to foster and promote these qualities ih both 


the head and the heart. The fact that the 
prayer is ‘‘ public,” and social, in which 
one leads by spoken words, and others 
hear, if they do not spiritually participate 
in the prayer, does not destroy its influence 
for good. We would much rather submit 
a cause to a praying jury that actually 
prayed together while deliberating upon 
their verdict, than to a swearing jury, or a 
rum-drinking jury, or a jury composed of 
infidels who did not believe in a God, or 
in the power of prayer. We would expect 
from the former a clearer, better, and truer 
discharge of the jury duty than from the 
latter. Such is the obvious view of Chris- 
tian common-sense. 

Looking at the same question from a 
purely legal standpoint, we are equally at 
a loss to find any valid objection to prayer, 
whether personal and private or public and 
social, in ‘‘the jury room.” There cer- 
tainly is no statute Jaw, and nothing in the 
common law, that so regulates the inter- 
course of jurors with each other in ‘‘the 
jury room” as to exclude social prayer 
from that intercourse. The law holds 
them together in the same place, and, at 
the discretion of the court, continues its 
custody over them until they shall be dis- 
charged or agree upon their verdict. 
But it does not undertake to prescribe rules 
for their intercourse with each other, or 
specify any particular conduct to be ob- 
served in ‘*the jury room,” or apy partic- 
ular manner in which they shall proceed 
with the business in hand, or by which 
they shall ascertain the vie ws of each other. 

A jury in ‘the jury room” is to a large 
extent a self-regulating body. Tbe mem. 
bers may discuss the question before them 
as much and as long as they please, ard 
vote upon the question whenever they 
please, and in any manner that suits them. 
If detuined together till they need sleep, 
they may suspend their deliberations, and 
seek the quietude of repose. If they hap- 
pen to be singers, there is no legal objec- 
tion to their singing, any more than there 
is to their chewing tobacco if addicted to 
this bad habit. 

And so, if the members of a jury felt dis- 
posed to commence their deliberations with 
prayer, or pray in the midst of them, or to 
close them with prayer, there is no law 
which says that they shall not pray; and no 
judge of any court has a right to make any 
such law by setting aside their verdict be- 
cause they did pray. The question be- 
longs to tne independent discretion of ‘the 
jury room,” and isnot within the scope of 
legal regulation. We do not at this writing 
know what is the opinion of the Supreme 
Court upon the point; yet we venture to 
presume that it will not grant the applica- 
tion for a new trial on the ground set 
forth by the counsel for the defendant. 
We think that it would be difficult to find 
even a single precedent to sustain so novel 
an objection to the validity of a verdict. 


~_— 


TWO MASTERS. 


‘“No man,” says our Lord, ‘‘ can serve 
two masters.” And yet how to do this is 
the problem that multitudes are attempting 
to solve. The effort in this direction has, 
in all ages, culminated in a false spiritual- 
ity which has been a curse to those at- 
tempting it, to the church in which it is 
developed, and to the world at large. The 
word of the Lord is that there shall be an 
absolute break with the God of this world, 
who rules through the flesh, and an entire 
and utter consecration to him who rules 
through the spirit. ‘‘ Ifthe Lord be God, 
serve him.” Thcre can be no middle 
ground. God will accept no compromise 
on this point. By this, we do not mean 
that God accepts no ove in whom there is 
any sin, no one who is not perfectly and 
utterly separated from the lusts of the 
flesh ; for that would cut every man off who 
is trying toserve him. There is a vast dif- 
ference between imperfect service and a 
deliberate purpose to serve two masters; 
a deliberate compromise with the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil. This double 
mindedness in the service of God, this 
spirit of compromise, this false spirituality, 
has been the object of God’s wrath in all 
ages and under every dispensation. More- 
over, it is the way of déath to all who walk 
ip it. It déliides and deceives in life, and 








the end thereof is death. 


The attempt to combine and harmonize 
the worship and service of God with our 
own natural desires and worldly plans is 
characteristic of a false spirituality. Men 
who are but half-hearted always attempt to 
please two masters. They desire to secure 
the favor of God, and at the same time to 
save and gratify the flesh. The Bible 
affords abundant illustration of this princi- 
ple. Cain was the first example of those 
who try to combine natural with spiritual 
worship; to serve God and yet to protect 
and gratify the flesh. He brought of the 
fruit of the ground instead of the tlock. He 
did not refuse to sacrifice, but he did not 
see the necessity of offering up a life. It 
seemed to him that fruit was as good as 
life. Thus he acted according to his own 
thought and desire rather than in accord- 
ance with God’s word. It is this intrusion 
of our own ideas and thoughts into the 
revelation of God, or rather the substitu- 
tion of our thoughts for God’s word that 
lies at the bottom of all false spirituality. 
When the earth was well peopled, 
and there was a clear line between the 
worshipers of the true God and the un- 
believing class, the sons of God began to 
interwarry with the daughters of men. 
Thus they tried to gratify their desires 
among those who were fair to see, and at 
the same time continue in the service of 
God. The result was the worst apostasy 
the world ever knew. God found it neces- 
sary to call Abraham out of his country 
and away from his people in order to train 
him and his descendants in a separated 
and spiritual life, in which he should be 
seen and worsbiped as the one supreme 
Master of all. Lot failed in maintaining a 
purely spiritual life by first pitching his 
tent toward Sodom, and finally going into 
the city to live. No doubt he thought he 
would be able to maintain a loyal service to 
God even while he was profiting after the 
flesh by a partnership in the well-watered 
plains round and about the commercial 
advantages and worldly honors of Sodom. 
No wonder he *‘ vexed his righteous soul,” 
and was saved from that place of sin and 
comproniise only *‘so as by fire.” Moses 
saw the impossibility of holding a feast to 
the Lord in Egypt; for to do so would 
be to sacrifice to the abomination of the 
Egyptians; so he insisted on an entire 
separation, and went out of the land of 
Egypt, not leaving a hoof behind. 

Balaam, onthe other hand, is a perfect il- 
lustration of the double-minded man, who 
tried to preserve standing with God and at the 
same time accommodate Balak and fill his 
own coffers with the gold of God's enemy. 
Fear of God and covetous desire after this 
worid contended for the mastery, and he 
tried to arrange a compromise. He de- 
sired the favor of God, and yet was unwill- 
ing to forego the advantages and pleasures 
of this world. He saw the advantages of 
righteousness, but did not have the courage 
to go over entirely to the Lord’s side. He 
desired to live like a sinner and yet die like 
asaint. This was au effort to solve the 
problem of how to serve two masters. We 
know how he fared. 

Moses, on the other hand, saw that 
if he was to serve God at all, he must 
forego not only Egypt, but the pleas- 
ures of sin and the riches of his Egyp- 
tian inheritance. He did not hesitate to 
make the choice as soon as he saw the 
issue. Joshua dealt with this same ques- 
tion in his farewell addréss to the children 
of Israel. ‘‘Cnoose ye this day whom ye 
will serve.” This was the ground of Eiijah’s 
controversy with Ahab on Mount Carmel. 
Baal and God could not both share the 
throne of Israel’s heart. If the Lord was 
God, then he must be served and Baal cast 
off; if Baal was God, then serve him and 
cast off Jehovah altogether. Since the 
days of Jeroboam, the Son of Nebat, Israel 
had tried to worship God and yet serve 
Baal. It was this persistent tendency in 
Israel to compromise the pure service of 
Jehovah with the worship of Baal that, after 
long and patient effort to recover them, led 
God to give them over to captivity. We 
do not read of their return to idols after 
the captivity, but the principle of double- 
minded service and mammon worship ap; 
peared in the Pharisceism and formalism 
which our Lord found in Jerusalem when 
be came, and which he so unsparingly 
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serving God; but, underneath it and along 
with it was the “‘ evil eye,” the covetous and 
carnal ambition after the wealth, the pleas- 
ures aud power of this world. 

Dare we say that this false spirituality, 
this attempt to serve two masters bas been 
eradicated from the purer and more spirit- 
ual constitution of the Christian Church? 
Is it not this double-mindedness as to God 
and mammon that is our curse and paral- 
ysis to-day? ‘The light of the body is 
the eye. If, therefore, thine eye be sin- 
gle, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. No man 
can serve two masters; for he will either 
hate the one and love the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

What shali we say to these things? Mam- 
mon enriches his thousands, and damns 
his ten thousands. Far be it from any ser- 
vant of him who came ‘to destroy the 
works of the Devil’’ to attempt to compro- 
mise with the Devil for any portion of the 
worldin which Christ is not supreme Lord. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE. 


PopoLation tends to concentration in 
cities. Fifty years ago, only about one- 
twelfth of the people of the United States 
dwelt in cities; but now a fourth of the 
whole number are gathered in these cen- 
ters of life. 

Nor is this tendency in all respects to be 
condemned. As two pioneer families will 
be wise to settle near each other, for mu- 
tual aid and society, so fifty thousand peo- 
ple in one neighborhood can have advan- 
tages in paved walks, lighted streets, libra- 
ries and art galleries, which are unattaina- 
bleinrural, and even in village communities. 
As, notwithstanding the fact that there is 
often terrible destruction of life in a rail- 
road accident, the number of those injured 
onthe rail is sosmall in proportion to the 
whole number carried that one is actually 
safer on the lightning express than in a 
farmer’s wagon, so, in spite of the exist- 
ence of great suffering in our large towns, 
ic may be said that the dwellers in great 
cities are, on the whole, better off than the 
people in rural neighborhoods. 

The city is an immense social machine 
which produces more bappiness than do 
the simpler constructions of primitive 
times, though, as in other great machines, 
there is a tremendous pinching and crush- 
ing in parts which are out of adjustment. 
The thing to be desired, therefore, is not 
the abandonment of the great social engine, 
but the more perfect balanciog of its sev- 
eral parts, so that all shall work smoothly, 
giving the maximum of benefit with the 
minimum, and, if possible, the disappear- 
ance of unhappy incident. One of the 
great problems of the times is the better 
organization of city life. 

A part of this problem lies in the organi- 
zation of labor. The great principle of 
civilized life is that twice one is more than 
two. Two men, working together, can ac- 
complish more than they could working 
each by himself, and when fifty thousand 
co-operate in production, the dividend of 
profit for each one can be far, very far, in 
excess of the greatest wealth attainable by 
a Robinson Crusoe. The greater the num- 
ber of co-operators the greater the product 
of the labors of each one. But, in order to 
this result, the vast army of labor must be 
properly organized. Each one must do not 
only the proper amount of work, but also 
the right kind of labor. If there be an ex- 
cess of laborers of a given kind—say of 
sewing women—there is a loss to the whole 
community, and suffering of individuals. 
The great problem is how to organize labor 
80 that each one’s efforts shall contribute 
most to the grand aggregate of production. 

There must be an organization of charity. 
The number of the helpless and suffering 
is not large as. compared with the whole 
Population, avd those who have health and 
strength could care for the weak with lit- 
tle difficulty if the burden were properly 
distributed and the aid wisely doled. Let 
the machinery of charity be so adjusted 
that all shall give aid who ought to give it 
and none shall receive aid who ought not 
to receive it, and the suffering will be re- 
lieved with but little cost to any. 

And there must be an organization of 








educational forces, training each man to 
co-operate most effectively with his fel- 
lows. This training includes not merely 
skill in his peculiar handicraft or profession, 
but also a fair understanding of general 
social principles, so that he shall not be led 
by demagogues to take an attitude which 
is contrary to the good of the whole and 
to his personal interests. The press and 
the platform have a province as well as 
the primary school. 

This instruction must particularly include 
moral training. The evils of thecity spring 
mostly from moral causes, The essence of 
sin is selfishness. It shows itself in a 
disregard for the lives and propertyof others, 
also in laziness and self-indulgence, which 
lead to poverty and the necessity of asking 
aid frum others. This is disorganizing to 
the great social machinery, whose central 
principle is co-operation, all working to- 
gether for the good of all andeach. There 
must, therefore, be a proper organization 
of church work to induce men to lead un- 
selfish lives, which are holy lives, to draw 
nearer to each other by coming nearer to 
God. There must be efforts to reclaim the 
lazy and the drunken from their self-indul- 
gence, and to reclaim the criminal from his 
vicious ways. There must be organization 
of effort. to secure the children of the pau- 
per and criminal classes from following in 
the evil paths of their parents. Like the 
well-being of each individual, the well-be- 
ing of the citizens, as a whole, depends to 
a momentous degree on moral cultivation. 

The cities are growing, and must con- 
tinue to grow. The highest well-being of 
the people must, therefore, depend on the 
faithful study of the problems of city life. 





THE ELEVENTH AMENDMENT. 


Tue Constitution of the United States, 
as originally adopted, provided that the 
judicial power of the United States should 
extend tothe determination of controver- 
sies ‘‘ between a state and citizens of an- 
other state,” and that, in cases ‘in which 
a state shall be party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.”- The Ju- 
diciary Act of 1789 gave to the Supreme 
Court of the United States original juris- 
diction of ‘‘ all controversies of a civil na- 
ture where a state is a party,” and the suit 
is ‘‘ between a state and citizens of other 
states.” It was in 1793 held by the Su- 
preme Court in the celebrated case of 
Chisholm ». Georgia, 2 Dall., 419, that, un- 
der these constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, the citizen of another state could 
bring a suit agaiust a state in that court, 
and that tbe court had power to consider 
and determine the same. This decision led 
Congress soon after to propose, and the 
state legislature to ratify, the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution, providing 
as follows: 


‘The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit in 
law or equity commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by citizens of another 
state, or by citizens or subjects of a foreign 

- state.” (1 U.S. Stat. at Large, 402.) 


The plain design of this amendment was 
to prevent the parties named from bringing 
suits in law or equity against states of the 
Union in the Federal courts, and so far to 
change the Constitution as it had been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia. It «xempts each 
state from such suits *‘by citizens of an- 
other state, or by citizens or subjects of a 
foreign state.” 

We have always thought, and still think, 
that the adoption of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment was a grave mistake, and that it 
would have been much better if the Consti- 
tution had been left as it was originally 
udopted. There may be some inconve- 
niences and evils in making states suable in 
the Federal courts by citizens of other 
states, and by citizens or subjects of 
foreign states; but it may be well doubted 
whether these inconveniences and evils are 
at all as serious as those entailed by ex- 
emption from this liability. Had the Con- 
stitution remained as it was, and had the 
construction given by the Supreme Court 
become the settled and established law of 
the land, so that all the states, in contract- 
ing debts, would have understood that the 
payment of these debts could be enforced 








by law, the poli¢y of the states in reference 





to the contraction of debts would have 
been more cautious and conservative, and 
their record would have been much more 
honorable. State debts have, in this coun- 
try, been repudiated by millions. Consti- 
tutions and laws have been altered for this 
purpose; and when this has not been done, 
repudiation has been as practically effect- 
ive by the mere omission of payment. The 
public conscience has, by these acts of 
state repudiation, been demoralized, and 
the whole people of the United States have 
been disgraced in the eyes of the world. 
The adoption of the Eleventh Amendment 
opened the way for a great abuse; and 
some of the states—happily, not all of them 
—have not had sufficient honor to keep 
them from perpetrating this abuse. 

If the states of this Union were separate 
and independent nations, owing debts to 
the citizens or subjects of other nations, 
then thelatter, under the law of nations, 
would have the right to compel them by 
force, if necessary, to pay these debts. 
These states, though having the debt-con- 
tracting capacity, are not nations, but sim- 
ply integral parts of anation. Any attempt 
on the part of foreign nations to compel 
them to pay debts due from them to the 
citizeng or subjects of such nations, would 
be instantly resisted by the United States. 
Nor would the United States permit any 
state of the Union to resort to the law of 
force for the purpose of compelling other 
states to pay debts due from them to its 
citizens. The result, then, is that the states 
are free to contract debts, and just as free 
from any direct compulsion, or any direct 
suits in the Federal courts, to enforce their 
payment. They cannot be sued in their 
own courts against their consent; and no 
state can be sued in a Federal court by a 
citizen of another state, or by a citizen or 
subject of a foreign state. Whether astate, 
having made a contract with euch a citizen, 
shall repudiate or fulfill that contract, is 
left to its own uncontrolled and uncontrolla- 
ble pleasure. fhat pleasure, as the his- 
tory of the states shows, has, to a most la- 
mentable extent, been a fraudulent pleas- 
ure. 

There is but one effective remedy for 
this evil; and that remedy consists in so 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States as to make it what it was before the 
Eleventh Amendment was udopted, and 
thus enable the courts of the United States 
to compel the states to pay their debts due 
to citizens of other states, or to citizens or 
subjects of foreign states. This is the true 
remedy, and it is fully within the power of 
the people to supply it. The Constitution 
is their instrument, and they can, by com- 
plying with its provisions for amendment, 
make it whatever they shall please to make 
it. 

ee eee 
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Editorial Notes, 

Tue Congress of Churches at Hartford has 
commanded wide attention and evoked a variety 
of views, secular and religious, Protestant and 
Catholic. Some have commended it ent)iusias- 
tically, some with discrimination, and a few 
seem to be doubtful of its success and future 
usefulness. One absurd view of it is that 
it is a movement in favor of liturgical 
worship; another that it is for the benefit 
of a particular Church, And now comes 
an agnostic or atheist and reveals the real 
character of the gathering. Ella E. Gibson 
gives, in The Truth Seeker a long account of it, 
and concludes by asking and answering the 
question ‘* What prompted this Congress”? She 
finds the answer in the ‘‘ words, disguised as 
they are,” of the Rev. J. H. Ward, as follows: 

**It may be that the time is near when the organi- 
zation of a state Church, like tne national Church of 
England, will be an impossibility, because society 
will be too much disintegtated to maintain it; but 
there can be no question but that the best feature of 
English life to-day is the pervasive and penetrating 
influences that come from its national organization 
of religion,” 

This ‘‘divulges,” she exclaims, “‘ the whole 
plot” ; and she goes on to say: 

“ Does it not open up to our astonished vision that 
this Congress of American Churches was organized 
for the sole purnose of inaugurating a conspiracy by 
which a national religion would be established, 
similar to the one in Christian England, with God 
in the Constitution, Jesus Christ as the ruler of the 
nation, and the Bible the lawofthe land? Is this 
not what is meant by ‘advancing the Kingdom of 
God?’ Is not this the reason why the clergy are so 
anxious to promote Christian union? Do not they 
see Infidelity coming in like @ S001, and is not ‘an 
impossibiity’ to organize state and church, unless 








done soon, the cause of thie whole action that I have 


thus briefly reviewed? I have watched this move- 
ment from its incipiency, and present it as it appears 
to mé, Ought not a note of warning be sounded in 
the ears of aslumbering nation? The press, the 
péople, the moneyed power, the clergy believe, are 
subservient to their wishes. Wealth is pouring into 
their coffers from all quarters, in the form of dona- 
tions, bequests, endowments, and millionaire gifts , 
and the immense power and influence thus gained 
cannot be estimated. Our only hope is in a divided 
Church; but should Protestant ana Catholic unite, 
our decom is certain. It seems to me we have as 
much to fear froin the one as from the other, with 
equal power once in their hands, The whole aim of 
the Church is to cenvert the world to the Lord, and 
they are working with a will unequaled by Cesar 
Alexandria, or Napolecn. 

* Yes, I am io earnest, and have been ever since a 

national God was first proposed. I shrink from the 
possibility ot realizing that my thirty-five years of 
continuous, persistent labor to destroy the authority 
of the Bible has been of no avail in preveuting this 
monstrous crime.” 
The clergyman and his critic are conspicuously 
solitary, the one in believing a state Church 
desirable, the other in believing it possible. The 
opinion is as absurd as the fear. But it is not 
often that an atheist talks so frankly as Miss or 
Mrs. Gibson. She fears that the Churches will 
draw closer together, and forget their divisions, 
The only hope of infidelity is in formenting dis- 
cord among them, and in undermining faith in 
the Bible. But the tendency is entirely the other 
way. The spirit of unity among the Churches 
and of Joyalty to the Word of God was never so 
great as now. 





Tue fight in the South Carolina Diocesan 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for the right of colored clergymen to seats in the 
convention was a gallant one, and it is a great 
satisfaction to know that it was successful, The 
decision has, however, created some bitterness 
of feeling, especially among the laity, who think 
that the white man ought to be secured the 
privilege of a white man's church, a white man’s 
salvation and a white man’s Heaven. Theclergy 
were dominated by the spirit of Christ, putting 
their prejudices aside and standing for the 
colored man on the ground of Christian frater- 
nity and Christian fellowship, They deserve 
the respect and gratitude of all branches of the 
Church Catholic for the firmness and ability 
with which they have withstood the deep-rooted 
and dishonoring caste prejudice, No one was 
more active on this side of the question than 
the Kev. A. Toomer Porter, D D., who, it will 
be remembered, touk a prominent partin the 
Church Convention, held a year or two ago, by 
the Southern dioceses to consider the attitude 
of the Church toward the Negro. The advocates 
of caste sought to punish Dr. Porter for his 
course in the convention, by defeating his eleo- 
tion to the standing Committee of which he 
has been a member for several years, In this 
they were also unsuccessful, though they re- 
duced his majority to so small a figure that he 
regarded it as a condemnation; and he has 
taken the opportunity which this fact 
opened to him of telling the laity, in an 
open letter, what he thinks of their 
conduct. He reminds them, the telegraph tells 
us, that there are 600,000 Negroes in the diocese 
who have souls to save ; that colored clergymen 
can work more successfully among these 
masses than white clergymen; that the 
colored clergymen they sought to exclude are 
thoroughly educated men ; that the laity of the 
diocese might, if they would, do much to im- 
prove and civilize the Negroes who, as they rise 
in intelligence, virtue, and wealth, will establish 
their own social relations and repudiate assucia- 
tion with the white man ; and that the practical 
effect of attempting to deprive colored clergy- 
men of their divine right will destroy all oppor- 
tunity of extending the Church among the 
blacks, who will become *‘ secret enemies, a con- 
stant thorn in the flesh, an irritation and an 
antagonism.” We do not wonder that Dr. Por- 
ter’s letter has created ‘* a sensation in Church 
circles.” It ought to produce conviction and 
conversion, 





A CORRESPONDENT thinks he has discovered, in 
an Iowa town, the ideal Christian community 
described by Dr. Washington Gladden : 


In a missionary visitation of churches in a certain 
Iowa Presbytery, it was Ly privilege to visit the 
little town of G—. Our Presbyte:ian Church mn ihe 
place appears on the General Assembly minutes as 
quite feeble; but it has a strength not apparent 
upon paper. Here, under a Presbyterian pastor 
who came to vs from the Episcopal via the Reformed 
Episcopal, I found Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists, all harmoniously working to- 
gether. The Sunday-school superintendent, and 
two of the Bible-class teachers were Baptists. One 
of the elders was a Congregationalist, walle a sec- 
ond was brought up a Lutheran. The pastor is one 
of those rare, consecrated men, witha large share 
of sanctified common sense,and he has a wife of 
the same spirit, Of course, he isa man of culture 
as well as piety and abilities, worthy of a larger 
field. No. Perhaps it would be better to say 
worthy of larger compensation ; for the field is 
large and promising, and worthy of the ablest man 
that can be found. In visiting various homes dur- 
ing our meetings, I bad but one testimony from ali 
ot love for the pastor, because of his thorough Gos- 
pel preaching and gentle Christian life, Two of the 
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good Baptist brethren volunteered the remark that 
they could promise one thing, that they would never 
be found quarreling; they had too much that was 
vita] in common, and too little that was not essen- 
tial, to divide them. An energetic organizer among 
the Baptists visited the field and proposed a Baptist 
organization. They gave this noble answer: No. 
It would only be to organize a weak, struggling 
church, and to discourage our Presbyterian breth- 
ren; they need us, and we need them; and we 
think we can serve Christ best by working together. 
But how can they work together? Not by compro- 
mise of principle. Children are baptized when pre- 
sented, without apology, and the Baptist brethren 
regard it simply as consecration, and, while not in- 
dorsing it, do not tind any fault, The pastor 
preaches the Gospel, and finds always glad hearers 
and wi'ling workers. Not every man could guide 
such a church; perhaps no young man could do it. 
But the workers are Christians firat and denomina- 
tionalists afterward, and, when they differ, it is as 
brethren. May God increase such flelds of labor» 
and so reply to the enemies of Christian union! 
W. B. 

What has been done in this lows town can and 
ought to be done in many other similar commu- 
nities, now occupied by weak and struggling 
churches of different denominations. Churches 
crowded into such narrow fiekls cannot well 
avoid rivalry ; they can scarcely keep from bick- 
ering. 


One of the topics considered by the Mormons, 
at their recent Logan conference, ia their system 
of missions for the propagation of Mormoniam 
in other countries and the transference of con- 
verts to Utah and other territories of the United 
States, for the purpose of recruiting their 
strength in this country. Jchn Henry Smith, 
one of the Mormon apostles who has been at 
work for three years in Great Britain, and has 
just returned to Utah, made an elaborate state- 
meut of the extent and practical working of this 
system. Mormon missionaries sent out from 
Utah are, according to this statement, at work 
in nearly a)! the countries of Europe, and in a 
very considerable number of the states of this 
Union, and a large part of the progress of Mor- 
monism in the United States has come from 
this source, Two shiploads of converts are ex- 
pected to leave Liverpool next month for this 
city, on their way to the land of the ‘“ Latter 
Day Sainte.” There is no doubt that the leaders 
have invented and are putting into vigorous 
action a moat effective system of propagandism 
and immigration to thia country. They have 
organized what ia known as the Perpetual Emi- 
grating Fund Company, by which money is 
“a hered and missionaries are supported and 
converts are brought to the United States. The 
Edmunds law provides that this company shall 
be dissolved, and that its assets shall eschest to 
the United States and be used for the benefit of 
the common schools of Utah, The design of 
this provision is to strike a blow at the Mormon 
system of missionary propagandisam. We give 
the Mormon leaders credit for great intensity 
of action and far-sighted sagacity in the pur- 
suit of theirend. Anybody who takes them to 
be fools has not carefully read their history. 
And if Mormonism had not been associated with 
pclygamy, there would be no just cause for any 
legal interference with their efforts. This is 
the one and all-sufticient reason why the Gov- 
ernment should interpose its power, not to per- 
secute a Mormon on account of his religious 
faith, or to say that he sha'l not propagate bis 
faith, but to punish a practice forbidden by 
the law of the land, contrary to good morals, 
and opposed to the settled civilization of this 
country. The issue of the Government is with 
polygamy as a practice; and here it ought not to 
yield an inch on the pretense of a revelation 
from God thit sanctions it. 

Ons of the healthy results of the bitter attack 
made upun the history and work of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany and of Protestantism 
in general by the Ultramontane “ historian,” 
Jaunsen, in bis work on the *‘ History of the 
Germans,” has been the publication, by the 
well-known Mission Director, Dr. G. Warneck, 
ofa searching examination of Roman Catholic 
methods in the work of foreign missions. To 
say that this work of two volumes has cre- 
ated a stir in interested circles is to put it 
very mildly, for its facts and figures tell 
their own story and constitute in themselves a 
sharparraigoment of the ‘* only saving” Church, 
Especially is the tenth chapter adapted to throw 
much light on the matter. It treats of the so- 
called *‘ substitution method,” employed by the 
Catholic missionaries—namely, the practice of 
baptizing as many Gentile children as possible, 
with or without the consent of the parents, 
either by the missionaries themselves, or by 
hired nurses and quack physicians, in an open 
or secret manner. Even Gentilemen and women 
are frequently engaged to do this work, who, iu 
their capacity as physicians, are hired to go to 
the houses of Gentile parents, and there, by an 
act ‘of “pious fraud,” as it is called by the 
Kath, Jahrbiicher, stealthily ** incorporate these 
children into the Church,” and make “angels” 
and “‘ intercessors” of them. The existence of 
this practice is openly acknowledged and de- 
fended by the authorities. [t is not a new 
method; for, a century ago, Father Bourges, 





a missionary in India, writes: ‘We baptize, 
without asking the consent of the parents, which 
would surely be denied. Our catechists baptize 
undcr the pretext of giving medicine.” In the 
Kath, Missionen, a leading mission paper of the 
Catholics, the following appeared some time ago : 
“A European physician, a Catholic by confession, 
living in Tonquin, China, had a native and Gen- 
tile student, whom he taught not only the secrets 
of the medical sciences, but also the Jesuitic 
art of baptizing children.” The student, al- 
though yet a heathen, took the lessons of his 
master to heart, and with great zeal devoted 
himself to the work of baptizing dying children. 
At every hour of the day or night, and in the 
most terrible weather, he made it his holy duty 
to help the dying children, and through bap- 
tism to secure for them at least health for the 
soul, and to open for them the gates of Heaven 
in case health of body should be denied them. 
Human considerations still kept him in his 
Gentile faith. For in his village there was not 
a single Christian, and his family would have 
caused him the greatest trouble if he had shown 
any inclination to become a Christian. But bis 
zeal forthe welfare of dying children did not 
decrease for twenty years, and he sent little an- 
gels to Heaven by the hundreds. This article is 
headed ** Reward of a Gentile who baptized dy- 
ing children” ; the reward consisting in this, that, 
through the intercession of these ** angels,” he 
afterward himself was baptized. Dr. Warneck 
says that such facts literally “cry out” their 
own commentary, No doubt the substitution of 
a Christian method of missionizing for this ‘‘sub- 
stitution method,” would be a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, 

A poy, aged twelve, a pupil in Kings College 
School, in London, died recently from the effect 
of brutal treatment. It appears that the older 
boys ranged themselves along the corridor, and 
as each small boy passed they administered a 
blow on the back with the fist. On his return 
home the little fellow complained of weakness 
and painin his limbs, and though he had the at- 
tendance of Sir Wilham Jenner and other sur- 
geons, he died in about a week of concussion of 
the spine. The most shocking element in the 
case is that this does not seem to have been an 
individual instance of violence, but was part of 
a common practice, That the brutulities pic- 
tured in stories of boys’ schools in England are 
not entirely things of the past is indicated by 
the defense offered by the head-master of this 
school, that ‘* the same thing might happen in 
any school in England.” It is also suggested by 
the mild way in which this brutal man-slaughter 
was viewed by the legal authorities, The cor- 
oner ‘strongly deprecated the rough play 
which prevailed in almost all schools,” but ‘did 
not see that any blame was due to the head-mas- 
ter,” and the jury rendered the gentle verdict 
of ‘‘Death by misadventure.” There lingers 
in the conservatism and insularity of our Eng- 
lish cousins a vein of coarse brutality, which 
shows itself not only in the crimes of the igno- 
rant and degraded, but also in the sports of the 
aristocracy, and evenin the usages of the schools 
which may be assumed to represent the best 
element of the nation’s life. 1t is but fair to 
add, however, that the Home Secretary has set 
on foot an inquiry regarding the above men- 
tioned outrage, and the offenders may be prop- 
erly punished. 


Mr. CLEVELAND had thoroughly earned the 
holiday he spent in this city on Saturday last. 
Whatever his enemies or political opponents 
may say, none will deny that he is an indom- 
itable worker. Those who can weigh for what 
they are worth the cries of the office-hunters, 
and the carping and nagging editorials of disap- 
pointed Democratic and peevish Republican or- 
gans, will find evidence of toil in the very absence 
of haste for which the present administration is 
peculiar. The go-slow policy is a thorough- 
going policy. It would be far easier to appoint 
one bundred consuls with good letters and 
records in a single batch, giving precedence to 
the first applicants, or to those recommended by 
Senators, or to those who have longest and 
most faithfully served their party, than to ap- 
point one at a time, weighing the qualifications 
of each with the qualifications of all other con- 
testants for the same place, and giving prece- 
dence only to undeniable merit and special ca- 
pacity. It is nothing leys than a Herculean taek 
that our Chief Magistrate has to perform in 
the exercise of the appointing power, if he does 
his work as thoroughly as we must give Mr. 
Cleveland credit for doing. An idea of his 
labor~—or rather no idea of its extent—may be 
gathered from the report that the applications 
for the position of Consul-Geperal at Paris 
alone number more thau two hundred. It is 
said that there are several thousand applicants 
for the three hundred consulships that are at 
the disposal of the state department. It is be- 
lieved that Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Bayard will 
not consent to displace a man whose special ef- 
ficiency has been already proved, though under 
favor of a Republican administration. At all 
events, they have not done so yet; and we con- 
fess that the longer they delay, the better we 
shall be pleased. But, if for any reason—for 








fraud that has been permitted, or for peculations 
that have been winked at, or for proven inef- 
ficiency--removal is both proper and necessary, 
we shall not be the ones to hold that bad Re- 
publicans are better than honest Democrats. 
We only hope that, when the former ere dis- 
covered, the latter may be found to take their 
places. 





Tue people in the Southern States seem to be 
getting more and more alive to the importance 
of the temperance question, and also the urgent 
necessity of adoptiag the most efficient measures 
practicable for putting a stop to the liquor 
traffic and the resulting evils of drunkenness. 
The most general form of action adopted by 
them is that of local option, by which towns, 
cities and counties sre permitted to vote by 
themselves on the question of absolute prohibi 
tion or restriction by high license, rather than 
prohibition or high license enacted for a whole 
state by the legislature thereof. ‘The voters of 
each town, city or county are thus left to deal 
with the temperance problem according to their 
own local judgment. The cause has certainly 
made very desirable progress under the auspices 
and by the application of this principle, and 
that, too, by the support and co-operation of the 
members of both political parties. The State of 
Georgia is a conspicuous illustration to this 
effect. That state contains one hundred and 
thirty-eight counties ; and, in all these counties, 
with the exception of twenty-two, the people by 
local option have established probibition or high 
license, and thereby curtailed the ‘facilities for 
drunkenness and lessened the drinking habits 
of the community, The same principle is at 
work in otber Southern States, and working out 
similar results. Who shall say that this is not a 
good thing? We willnot. We believe in doing 
anything and everything that can be done hon- 
orabiy to arrest the tide of intemperance. We 
care not what you call it, provided it does the 
work, The best test of the actual power of a 
cause is in the effect which it produces, 





Iv appears that a Brooklyn juror, by the name 
of Tyrsell, in the trial of a criminal case 
in which the defendant was convicted on 
the charge of keeping a disorderly house, 
undertook to inform himself as to the merits of 
the case by a private visit to the house during 
the progress of the trial, and in this respect fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Munsell in the trial of 
Short. The counsel of the accused applied on 
this ground to the General Term of the Supreme 
Court to set aside the verdict and order a new 
trial ; and the application was granted. Judge 
Dykman, in stating the opinion of the court, 
said : 

“It is the object of our benign system of juris- 

prudence to obtain impartia), fair-minded men for 
jurors; and no view can be taken of the testimony 
respecting the visit of the juror tothe house of the 
defendant that does not prove him guilty of great 
misconduct, He took in testimony on a view of the 
premises in a clandestine manner, and had some 
conversation with the defendant at the same time. 
This was much against the orderly administration 
of Justice, and cannot be passed over in silence by 
the courts,” 
The defendant was convicted in this case ; and 
hence, it was possible to supply a remedy by 
setting aside the verdict and granting a new 
trial, Short, however, was acquitted in a simi- 
lar case; and the rule of law is that a verdict of 
acquittal cannot be set aside ur disturbed. Had 
Short been convicted, he would undoubtedly 
have applied for a new trial, basing the applica- 
tion on the conduct of Munsell; and there can 
be no doubt that the application would have 
been granted. The conduct of Munsell and 
Tyrsell iscontrary to the orderly administra- 
tion of justice. 





...-In casting about fora specimen of Prot- 
estant bigotry, The Catholic Review found, as 
it thought, a good case against St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, of this city. A priest, twenty-one years ago, 
had been refused permission to see a lady who 
was a patient in the hospital. It is a very old 
incident, but the chaplain and superintendent 
admits that it occurred, and that there have 
been recent cases of the same nature. He says: 

“ This hospital has frequently been compelled to 

deny visitors free access to our patients, sometimes 
on the physician’s orders, and sometimes because 
requested by the patients themselves to protect 
them from visitors they wished not to see, though, 
where possible, it has always been the rule of the 
hospital, in regard to religious ministrations, to act 
upon the wishes of the patients.” 
He also says that, though the hospital is main- 
tained by the charity of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Ohurch, its managers always freely in- 
vite for “ private winistratiou any priest or min- 
ister” whom the patients may desire to see, and 
they have never turned away a sufferer on account 
of creed or poverty. Of the 22,635 patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital down to the present time, 
5,786 were Roman Catholics. If this is a speci- 
men of Protestant bigotry, it is one to be gloried 
in. 


....T'wo correspondents object to the recent 
use of the word “* Campbellite” in our columns as 
offensive to a large body of Christians. They 
say; ‘As a Church we repudiate with disdain 








any name that assumes a human, and not a 
divine origin. Hence, referring the rise of the 
Church to Christ, in person, and Jerusalem and 
Pentecost, as place and time, we find that the 
revered Mr. Campbell lived at too late a period to 
found a Church ; and so we take our name from 
Christ, not Campbell.” This is very well; but 
the word ‘‘ Christian” is not distinctive, because 
there is another, an older body, which claims that 
name, and some other term must be employed 
to distinguish them. The members of the 
Church which Mr. Campbell founded are some- 
times called ‘* Disciples of Christ”; but they 
seem tu prefer to be called “Christians.” If 
they refuse a distinctive name, they can hardly 
complain if other Christians apply one to them, 
not in any offensive sense, but simply to avoid 
confusion. We have almost invariably spoken 
of them as Disciples of Christ. In the instance 
complained of, ‘* Campbellite” was used inad- 
vertently. 


--»-The chief apostle of the Positivists, 
Frederick Harrison, charges Herbert Spencer 
with literary piracy in publisbing in this coun- 
try his (Spencer’s) articles on Positivism, to- 
gether with Harrison’s replies. Mr. Harrison 
complains that neither himself nor the pub- 
lisher of the Nineteenth Century, in which the 
articles first appeared, was consulted. As a 
matter of courtesy, Mr. Harrison ought to have 
been consulted about the American, as he was 
about the proposed English publication ; but the 
charge of ‘‘ piracy” it will be difficult to main- 
tain. Mr. Harrison’s articles are reproduced 
with criticisms interspersed, in order that the 
reader may understand the controversy. By 
this method, however much it may be criticised, 
Mr. Spencer has made the book his own. Mr. 
Harrison seems to care more for his right in 
the articles as property than to have his views 
fully and fairly presented. 


....A correspondent takes some exceptions 
to the statements of the Rev. Burdette Hart, 
in our columns recently, concerning the Ameri- 
can Episcopal chapel in Paris. “We print a part 
of his letter : 

There are other Protestant missions in Paris. 
Why not condemn them? Can an orthodox Church 
be denied the right of missionary work in a city of 
2,000,000 population, where the tield is white to har- 
vest, and the laborers few? Surely a Church Jabor- 
ing among the lowly and lost of wicked Paris, teach- 
ing the simple story of Jesus and his love, ought to 
have the encouragement and prayers of every lover 
of the lord, Instead of Mr. Hart’s denunciations, I 
ask him '« study the tenets of this people, and give 
them tke »».efit of his prayers. He truly emphasizes 
the importance of unity in foreign work. If this is 
80 important abroad, why not at home. Let us lay 
aside our prejudices, speak kindly one of another, 
and lavor together, being of one spirit and one 
mind, 


.---Turkey doesn’t want the Sfiidan! The 
Sadan pays no tribute. The Porte cares little 
for the mere honor of being acknowledged 
suzerain ; its solicitude is for something more 
tangible. Its position is the same now as 
it was twenty years ago. When Ismail 
offered to double his yearly tribute to 
the Porte, the latter was only too ready 
to grant, in return, hereditary sovereignty 
in Ismail’s fatnily by the law of primogeniture, 
together with other privileges. Turkey’s posi- 
tion is negative; so long as there is no inter- 
ference with her tribute prerogatives, she will 
make no attempts to solidify her semblance of 
power, by sending troops or treasure to Egypt 
or to the Sidan, Since Turkey has refused to 
be the cat’s-paw of England in the Sadan, Italy 
has seemed clamorous for the distinction. 


* ....Dr. William Hayes Ward reached Paris in 
good health May 19th, from his long and in- 
teresting journey to the Tigris-Euphrates. 
After spending a few days in the French capi- 
tal, and a week or so in London, he will sail for 
New York. On the return trip from Baghdad 
he found, near Saklawieh, on the Euphrates, a 
magnificent mound, the ruins of an old Baby- 
lonian city, not on any map, and which may dis- 
pute with Abu Habba the locality of Sephar- 
vaim. Thence he wentto Hit, a week’s journey, 
and then to Ed Deir, another week’s journey, 
and crossed the desert to Palmyra, where photo- 
graphs and squeezes of important inscriptions 
were obtained. From Palmyra the route was 
by Homs to Damascus, and on the way from 
Damascus to Beirit a night was spent at 
Baalbek. 


.,.-The most unpleasant item of anniversary 
news is the loss to the American Buptist Home 
Mission Society of nearly $100,000 of its per- 
manent funds through misplaced confidence. 
The case contains a warning for other socie- 
ties. Many of our religious and benevolent 
organizations have become great financial cor- 
porations, handling an amount of money un- 
thought of by their founders; and yet some of 
them are still conducted in the primitive 
methods of the early times, when the total 
amount of permanent finds was but five or ten 
thousand dollars. With an increased amount of 
money to be managed, new checks and balances 
are needed ; and this unfortunate case will result 
in good, if it leads societies to revise their 
methods of managing their finances, 
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.. There is a movement on foot in this city 
to secure for the working people a half holiday 
on Saturday through the Summer months. 
Many of the largest firms have signified their 
willingness to ‘‘shut up shop” at 12 o’clock on 
Saturday if the movement can be made general, 
It certainly ought to be. The health, the tem- 
per, the morale of the entire city would be 
greatly bencfited by allowing the working peo- 
ple this opportunity for fresh air, once a week. 
To secure this half holiday, the purchasers, 
also, have a part to play. If they will only 
refuse to do their shopping after 12 o’clock on 
Saturday, the business firms will quickly recog- 
nize the uselessness of keeping open shop with- 
out any prospect of sales, 


.. The report of the death and burial at sea 
of the Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., will be sad 
news to his many friends in this country. He 
was at one time one of the editors of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, and was a valued contributor, though 
he wrote little for us in recent years ; and he was 
for some time an efficient member of the edito- 
rial corps of the Herald and Presbyter. It is 
stated that he was on his way to a religious con- 
vention in London when a severe attack of a 
malarial disease ended his life, and that, being a 
believer in faith cure, he had persistently refused 
to be treated by a physician, thus becoming, per- 
haps, in a peculiar way, a martyr to his faith. 


. The new Brazilian ministry propose to 
bring forward a scheme for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery by a purchase system. The val- 
uation of slaves is to be rated according to age, 
and this valuation is to suffer a depreciation of 
four per cent, every year, slaves over 60 years 
to have no money value, The Government will 
pay half the value of a slave, the other half to 
be paid by a service of five years. As so many 
schemes have failed in the Brazilian Parliament, 
it is to be hoped that this may prove to be satis- 
factory. It has much to commend it. 


.. Judge Mitchell, of Philadelphia, recently 
said toa jury that had just acquitted the de- 
fendant of the charge of murder: ‘Ido not 
understand what your standard of evidence may 
be; but this is as clear a case of murder as I 
have ever heard tried. It is such verdicts as 
these that shake the public confidence in jury 
trials.” Such remarks by judges to juries are 
generaily out of place. They cannot change 
the verdict, and it is not the province of a judge 
as such to lecture a jury upon its verdicts. 


. If the administration had not revoked 
the appointment of Meade as postmaster at 
Copiab, Mixss., it would have deserved the 


severest censure. The man has made him- 
self odious to decent, law-abiding citizens by ap- 
proving a brutal political murder in Copiah, a 
year or two ago, and it would have reflected great 
discredit on the Government, if, after his char- 
acter was revealed, he had been permitted to 
serve. The prompt action of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Vilas is highly commendable. 


.-The verdict of the coroner’s jury, with 
reference to the Brooklyn disaster occasioned by 
the tumbling down of an old building that was 
in the process of being repaired, fixes the crim- 
inal responsibility for the resulting loss of life 
upon four persons, whu have been arrested to 
await the action of the grand jury. The safety 
of the public demands that these persons, if 
guilty of what the law calls ** culpable negli- 
gence,” should be punished as the law directs. 


.. Vice-President Hendricks, upon his recent 
return to his home from Washington, is re- 
ported as boastfully alluding to the part he had 
been playing there in looking after the political 
wants of his office-seeking friends. He does not 
seem to understand the proprieties of his own 
position ; and, if we judge him by his antece- 
dents, it is earnestly to be hoped that no crime 
or accident will make him Chief Magistra‘e. 


...We do not see that President Cleveland is 
to be specially blamed for making a pretty clean 
sweep of Mahone postmasters in Virginia, pro- 
vided that he puts good men in their places, 
even if they are Democrats. Mahoneiam is 
about the worst ism that bas appeared in Amer- 
ican politics; and we are more than willing to 
have it destroyed. It certainly should not live 
on the patronage of the Government. 


--The First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
by the way of supplying a little exegesis, is of 
the opinion that one evidence of ‘‘ offensive par- 
tisanship” on the part of postmasters, consists 
in allowing “loafers” to congregate in and 
about their offices. There are many kinds of 
“loafers,” and some of them are Democratic, 
Dees the Assistant Postmaster-General mean all 
of them, or only some of them? 


.-Governor Hill has not been long serving 
as Governor of this state; yet he has served 
long enongh to settle one thing in regard to the 
next Governor of the state, and that is, that his 
name will not be David B. Hill. David B. Hill 
stands a poor chance of being nominated, and, 
if nominated, a still poorer chance of being 
elected. Unlike his predecessor, he is not 
lucky man. 


° - Governor Hill, of this state, started out on 





a foolish career when he undertook to boss the 
legislature as to the census biil. He made things 
worse for himself when he convened the legis- 
lature in extra session; and he has just made 
them still worse by vetoing the census bill passed 
at the extra session. The Governor will ere long 
have the opportunity of resuming the practice 
of law. 


.-The fact that Mr. Montgomery condemns 
the public-school system as ‘‘anti-parental,” and 
“ fraught with the seeds of human misery and 
moral death,” may not be sure proof that he is 
unfit to be assistant attorney-general for the 
Interior Department; but, if his knowledge of 
law does not exceed his knowledge of education, 
he will be worse than useless to the Depart- 
ment, 


..The State Charities Aid Association of 
this State recommend postal savings banks as one 
means of promoting the thrift and good of puor 
people. There can be no doubt as to the wisdom 
of this recommendation. The trustee system of 
savings banks is good, but it 1s not sufficiently 
diffused to achieve the largest measure of good. 


..“* The tyrant gold,” says the Denver Tri- 
bune and Republican, *‘is the source of all our 
financial troubles and social disorders.”’ We do 
not know whether they have in Denver any 
place for the safe keeping of silver lunatics ; 
but, if they have not, no time should be lost in 
fitting up such a place, 


.. There is some talk that the Democrats of 
Ohio will nominate ex-Senator Thurman as their 
candidate for Governor this Fall. He is a pretty 
old man, being in his seventy-second year; yet 
he is far the ablest Democrat in the state, and 
would perhaps stand the wear and tear of a 
political campaign. 

...The term of Mr. Robertson, the collector 
at this port, expires on the 27th of June, 1885. 
He has proved himself a good and efficient col- 
lector; and there is no reason for making a 
cbange except that founded on party considera- 
tions, which, as we presume, will in this case 
prevail, 

. At the recent election in Hot Springs, in 
Arkansas, where the majority of the voters are 
white people, an educated and competent Negro 
was chosen as Judge of the Police Court over 
rival white candidates, because he was the best 
man for the office, This looks well for Hot 
Springs. 

..An American Revivalist, the Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, has had a very successful series of 
meetings in Glasgow, Scotland, extending 
through twelve weeks. The number of conver- 
sions is put at five thousand, Scotland has be- 
come good ground for American evangelists. 


INVESTORS. 

Tue attention of persons having money to invest is 
directed to the advertisement of the Dakota Invest- 
ment Co., of Grand Forks, Dakota. Grand Forks is 
admirably situated in the celebrated Red River Val- 
ley, made famous by its production of the finest 
wheat raised in the United States. The farmersin that 
section originally secured their land toa great extent 
direct from the Government, and have built good farm. 
houses and barns, purchased farming implements, and 
made general improvements, They mortgage their 
farms in many cases to raise the money to do this, and 
can afford to pay 8 to 10 percent. interest, as they cal. 
culate upon a clear profit of $8 to $10 per acre from 
their crops. The Dakota Inv t Co. is P 
of reliable, active men, personally known to us, who 
are acquainted with the value of the security offered, 
and whose past success in making only safe loavs is a 
good guaranty for the future. Our readers can obtain 
circulars and = es by writing to the 


font? Geo. The offi James H. Bosard, Presi- 
ent; Geo. B. Ouifford. & Secretary ; Geo, A. Batchelder, 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


1500 SUMMER HOMES 


Ba the pe country. on on the. New York, Ontario and West- 
Highlands of the Huason, the 
foothills of "he oe the mountains of Central 
New York, and along the Valleys of i Rangwrere, 
Susquehanna, and Chenango Rive ved "Ot 
*Summer Vomes,” a handsome iifustrate book, 
sivens free on application at ticket offices be! 
New Yor' + 946, 1998 Beondvay: 5 
Union uare, 187 Sixth Avenue, 168 East Street, 
Pe cee Ferry, Courtlandt and J A Street 


> rprook} n,4Court Street, 7 De Kalb Avenue, 838 
and 860 Fulton Street, 107 Broadway. 7 ttemedarn: 
210 onae an Avenue Greenpoint, or J 
SON G1 Mills Building, 15 Broad Street, New 
or y. 


The SMITH & SHAW 
ELECTRIC DUME-SELL, 


The Most Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 

To be used with a com- 
panion Dumb-Bell for 
Electrified Exercise; or as 
an Electro-Magnetic Bat- 
tery for family use. 

These Dumb- Bells are adapted to any one requiring 
exercise, and to all whose nerves and general system 
needs atoning up. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings universal pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price-list and descriptive circular. 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 West 34th st.,. NEW YORK. 
_Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Heolcombd’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


at Hard or Soft Coal, 
Ooke or Wood, with. 
out alteration. 


Moat Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Fxistence. 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 


Painesville, 0, 








READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

sib ahead: — 2d 


A LIMITED amount of Kings Co. four per cent. 
Foristered bonds are offered by Daniel A. Moran, 27 
ne St. 





—~ 

TuE Great American Tea Co. have been doing busi- 
ness at No,’s 31 and Vesey Street, this city, for 
many years, and a large number of our readers have 
for years purcha their tea and coffee from 
them, They are now offering extra inducements to 
persons who secure orders for their goods. For fuller 
particulars, see their advertisement in this number 
of our paper. 





THE STEN ENOGRAPH, 


Tue U. 8. Stenograph Co.. of St. Louis, whose ad- 
vertisement appears e sewhere in this paper, are the 
manufacturers of the Stenograph, or, short-hand 
machine. 

It is eather a wonderful little machine, inas- 
much as it is used for weitieg o> owt pend. which 
can, of course, be written much han by hand. 

t can be copied out from the we stonograph either into 
Jong-nand or with writing m 
e have ecen several ral tentimeonials as toite wany ex- 
cellencies, and the general opipion is that it is much 
superior to eas other method of writing from dicta- 
tion, and that its use opens new occupation for 
young women, who can readily coors its use, 

Circulars will be sent to any one by addressing the 

. 8. Stenograph Co., Bt. Lot Louis, Mo, 


FINE FURNITURE. 

Ong of the oldest, largest and most popular furni- 
ture warehouses in New York, is that of Messrs. 
Degraaf & Taylor, 47 and 49 West lith Street, this 
city. We have known and dealt with this highly re- 
spectable and responsible firm for more than twentv- 
five years,and assure our readers that they are worthy 
of all confidence and of the extensive patronage they 
are receiving. They have dealings with those in all 
parts of the country who appreciate desirable and 
well-made furniture embracing every variety known 
in this market. Their immense establishment is 
packed from b t to top it story with the 
richest and most desirable goods, suited to the wants 
of all classes, and. as a whole, is one of the sights of 
New York. Those in want of either plain or fashion- 
able furniture will do well to examine this attractive 
atock before purchasing elsewhere. Messrs. Degraaf & 
Taylor invite correspondence and orders from persons 
residing in distant places who cannot well visit the 
city in person, assuring all such that special pains 
will be taken to give entire satisfaction. 
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ICE PITCHERS, 


WITH 


Patent China Linings 


These Pitchers 
are made so that the Linings can 
be easily removed, 
which permits thorough cleansing. 
The Linings, being of China, 
have no equal for 


Preserving Ice and Keeping Water Pare. 


Our stock of 


TABLE WARE 


includes 


Everything Required for the Table. 


REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square. 









Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorloss liquid, powerful, efficient 
and chea; Diluted ted wi ie ad oe to twelve 
fies its pale of wae RX about it 
mediately destroys 0. urifies eve’ 
impure pee A and zhemically nopteaiiane all ~ 
fectious and disease-producing matter. 
INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by 





Druggists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 





4 a ] 
OARS BASE Baul 
Foot Batt 
LACROSSE. F 
BOXING GLOVE 
Gono OF EVERY DESCRIF 


if 


SHRATOGA GLYSEL WATER, 


ey toa greater number of persons than any 

er spring water ho Saratog: 

aD "in Todigeation, Constipation, 
pains more Soe 


t contains more Lithia than any relma hows 


water in the world. 
By ine late Dr. W, H. Van Buren, New York City. 
¥ e best water in the 


the Geyser — gel | und the 
nt Beaten for will _ ° with citi st 


consider it the f the BSeratowe Ke 4 
oe a S someny for indigestio one 
OBN M, SHIRLEY, Rohover, , N, H. 
" t “have used the Geyser for years. ‘itis invaluable 
— and capecialiy over 
t relieves from indigestion, 
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PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor, 16th St., 
— NEW YORK CITY. 





Established 3 35 rears, 
Refrigerator 


Works in the 
World, 


60 SIZES AND STYLEZ 
Bold by firet-claas Decl- 






a isour own, the 
pm Bot avaliable 
to 
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m free to on 
bra = “4 John C. Jewett & Sons, 
<é ’ _ Burraxo, N. ¥. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
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CARPETS. 


Offer the following 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


Best Quality Body Brussels, 
$1.00 per yard. 


Best Quality Wiltons, 
$1.75 per yard. 


Best Quality Axminsters, 
$2.00 per yard. 


All other CARPETINGS at Cor- 
respondingly LOW PRICES. 


RUCS. 
ENORMOUS REDUCTION 1B PRIS 


We have a large assortment of 
RUGS, very desirable for city or 
country houses, which we are 
clearing out at less than AUC- 
TION PRICES, and 20 PER 
CENT. BELOW COST. 

N. B.—A great variety of choice 
MATTINGS AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 





Proadovay KR ‘ oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 


THE COUPON-KILLING ACT OF 
VIRGINIA. 


Tux legislature of Virgiaia, after having 
made two unsuccessful experiments in the 
way of repudiation, the one in March 1872, 
and the other in 1876; and after having 
passed a law for the same purpose in 1880, 
which was vetoed by Governor Holliday, 
and failed to go into effect, at last, on the 
fourteenth of January, 1882, enacted, and 
the Governor of the State signed what was 
subsequently known as the ‘‘ Coupon-kill- 
ing Act.” A truer title was never given to 
any law. 

The act starts out with a series of recitals 
in an extended preumble. The substance 
of these recitals is that bonds purporting to 
be those issued under the Fuading Act of 
1871, are in existence without authority of 
law; that other bonds are also in existence, 
purporting to be those of the State of Vir- 
ginia, which are spurious, stolen, or forged, 
and which have annexed tu them coupons 
in the similitude of those that are genuine 
and receivable for all taxes, debts and de- 
mands of the state; that coupons from such 
spurious, stolen, or forged bonds are re- 
ceived in payment of such taxes, debts and 
demands; that coupons from genuine 
bonds, after having been thus received, 
are frequently reissued, and received 
more than once in such payment; and that 
such frauds on the rights of the holders of 
the bonds issued under the Funding Act of 
1871 impair the contract of the stute with 
them, which was that the coupons annexed 
thereto should be received in payment of 
all taxes, deb's and demands due the state, 
and that they at the same time defraud the 
state out of ils revenues. 

This preamble was a mere pretense, re- 
sorted to for the purpose of covering up 
an intended act of repudiation. As to out- 
standing forged bonds and coupons, the 
legislature had no evidence of any such 
fapt; and even if it had such evidence, it 
could not, by a legislative declargtion, de- 

termine the existence of such a fact in a 





way to violate the obligation of the con- 
tract made under the Funding Act of 1871, 
or interfere with the rights of individuals, 
as secured by that contract. Any such 
determination would be an attempt to sub- 
stitute a legislative declaration for adjudi- 
cation by a court of justice; and this 
would be an act of usurpation on the part 
of the legislature. 

Moreover, the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, in 1880, appointed a committee 
to examine the office of the second auditor, 
who is the legal custodian of all the papers 
relating to the debt of the state, and ascer- 
tain whether there were any forged or 
counterfeit bonds or coupons among them; 
and this committee subsequently reported 
thet they were unable to find a single such 
bond or coupon. The second auditor, in 
answer to a resolution of the House 
of Delegates, adopted Januury 9th, 
1882, reported that no forged or counterfeit 
obligations, bonds, coupons, or certificates 
of the state had ever come to his knowl- 
edge; and, in answer to the resolution of 
the Senate of the 16th of January, 1882, he 
replied that he had no knowledge of any 
spurious or forged bonds or coupons issued 
or purporting to be issued under the Fund- 
ing Act of 1871. The clerk in the second 
auditor's office, being examined, testified 
that he was familisr with the coupons 
issued under the Funding Act of 1871, 
having handled about $7,000,000 of them, 
and that he had never seen or heard of a 
counterfeit coupon. Another witness who 
belonged to the treasurer’s office stated 
that he was familiar with the management 
of the second auditor’s office and the 
treasurer’s office, and that he had never 
heard of a duplicate or forged coupon. 


This evidence shows that all the talk in the 
preamble about spurious or forged coupons, 
as a reason for the legislation proposed, 
was a mere pretense. Not only was there 
no evidence of such a fact before the legis- 
lature of Virginia, but the evidence was 
directly to the contrary effect. The declara- 
tion of the preamble in this respect was 
itself a fraud, and was intended to serve as 
an excuse for another fraud. It is not too 
much to say that the legislature knew it to 
be false, and that it deliberately lied when 
it made the declaration. 

What, then, is the substance of the 
**Coupon-killing” Act itself? The act pro- 
vides as follows: 

1. That whenever any tax payer or his 
agent shall tender to any tax collector of 
the state anv papers or instruments in print, 
purporting to be coupons detached from 
the bonds authorized to be issued by the 
Funding Act of 1871, the collector shall re- 
ceive the same and give a receipt for them, 
stating that he has received them for the 
purpose of identification and verification. 

2. That the collector shall at the same 
time require the tax payer to pay his taxes 
in coin, legal-tender notes, or national bank 
bills, and upon such payment give a receipt 
for the same, and that if the taxes are not 
thus paid, they shall be collected as all 
other delinquent taxes are collected. 

8. That the collector shall mark the 
coupon or coupons thus received with the 
initials of the tax payer, and then deliver 
the same, sealed up, to the judge of the 
county court of the county or hustings 
court of the city in which the taxes are 
payable; that thereupon the tax payer may 
file a petition in said court against the 
state; that a summons to answer such 
petition shall be served on the common- 
wealth’s attorney, who shall appeur and de- 
fend the same; that the petition shall 
allege that the tax payer has tendered cer- 
tain coupons in payment of his taxes, and 
pray that a jury be impaneled to try 
whether they are genuine, legal coupons, 
receivable for taxes, debts, and demands 
due the state; that the issue thus made 
shall be tried by a jury, and that either 
party shal! have the right to exceptions on 
the trial, and of appeal to the Circuit Court 
aud the Supreme Court of Appeals; and 
that, if it be decided that the coupons ten- 
dered are genuine, legal coupons, receivable 
for taxes, then the judgment of the court 
shall be certified to the treasurer of the 
state, who shall then receive the said cou- 
pons for taxes, and refund to the tax payer 
the amount before paid for his taxes out of 
the first money in the treasury, in prefer- 
ence to other claims. 





4. That if a mandamus is by a tax payer 
applied for to any court of the state, the 
collector of taxes shall make return ‘‘ that 
he is ready to receive said coupons in pay- 
ment of such taxes, debts, and demands, as 
soon as they have been legally ascertained 
to be genuine, and the coupons which by 
law are actually receivable”; that, upon 
such return, the court shall require the tax 
payer to pay his taxes to the proper officer, 
and that, having done this, the tax payer 
must file his coupons in court, which court 
is directed to forward them tothe county 
court of the county or the hustings court of 
the city where the taxes are payable, when 
an issue is to be framed upon the trial of 
which the officer representing the state 
must require proof of the genuireness and 
legality of the coupons; that in such trial 
there shall be the right of appeal to the 
Circuit Court and the Supreme Court of 
Appeals; that, if the petitioner finally suc- 
ceeds in proving the genuineness of his 
coupons, then the court shall issue a man- 
damus for the receipt of the coupons 10 
payment of the taxes assessed; and that 
thereupon the treasurer of the state must 
refund to the tax payer the amount before 
paid by him out uf any money in the treas- 
ury, in preference to all other claims. 

Such are the provisions of the ‘‘ Coupon- 
killing” Act of January 14th, 1882, and, in 
order to make itself sure that the act would 
not fail of its end, the legislature of Vir- 
ginia soon thereafter added two other acts. 
rhe first was the act of January 26th, 1882, 
declaring that all tax collectors shall re- 
ceive, in aischarge of taxes, license taxes 
and other dues to the state, gold and sil- 
ver coin, United States Treasury notes, 
national bank notes, and nothing else. The 
second was the act of April 7th, 1882, pro- 
viding that no writ of mandamus shall is- 
sue from the Supreme Court of Appeals in 
any case of the collection or attempt to col- 
lect revenue, or compel the collecting 
officers to receive anything in payment of 
taxes other than as provided in the act of 
January 26th, 1882. 


It is plain, on the very face of this legis. 
lation that, while pretending to be correc- 
tive of frauds against the rights of the cou- 
pon holders under the contract made with 
them in the Funding Act of 1871, the real 
design was to embarrasss and interfere with 
these rights, so as practically to deny them 
altogether. The Funding Act of 1871 
made the interest coupons, attached to the 
bonds issued under it, receivable at and 
after maturity for all taxes, dues and de- 
mands of the state; and if the collector of 
taxes refused to receive these coupons for 
taxes, then. under the law of Virginia as it 
then stood, which was a part of the con. 
tract, the tax payer could apply to the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals for a mandamus 
to compel the collector to receive the cou- 
pons when tendered, and cancel the taxes. 
The law under which the bonds were is- 
sued, and the contract formed, made the 
coupons attached thereto a legal tender for 
the purpose specified, and as such, the 
equivalent of money; and hence, when ten- 
dered for this purpose by the tax payer, the 
officer of the state authurized to collect 
taxes was bound to receive them. If he 
refused to do 30, then the tax payer had a 
remedy by a mandamus from the Supreme 
Court of Appeals. compelling the collector 
to accept the coupons in pay ment of taxes. 
Such were the contract rights secured un- 
de. the Funding Act of 1871, and such 
was the remedy then given for the enforce- 
ment of these rights. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Walker v. Whitehead, 16 Wall., 314, 317, 
said: ‘* The laws which exist at the time 
and place of the making of a contract, and 
where it is to be performed, enter into and 
form a part of it. This embraces alike 
those which affect its validity, construc- 
tion, discharge, and enforcement. Noth- 
ing is more material to the obligation of a 
contract than the means of its enforcement. 
The ideas of validity and remedy are insep- 
arable, and both are paris of the obligation 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution 
against impairment.” The same court, in 
McCracken v. Hayward, 2 How., 608, 612, 
said: *‘ The obligation of a contract con- 
sists in its binding force on the party who 
makes it. This depends on the laws in ex- 
istence when it ismade. These are necés- 
sarily referred to in all contracts, and form 


a part of them as the measure of the obli- 
gation to perform them by the one party, 

and the right acquired by the other.” 

So, also, in Louisiana v. New Orleans, 102 
U. S., 203, 206, the same court said: ‘* The 

obligation of a contract, in the constitu- 
tional sense, is the means provided by law 

by which it can be enforced, by which the 

parties can be obliged to perform it. 

Whatever legislation lessens the efficacy of 

these means impairs the obligation. If it 

tend to postpone or retard the enforcement 

of the contract, the obligation of the latter 

is to that extent weakened.” 

These cases, to which numerous similar 
cases might be added, settle the question 
that any change made in the laws of a 
state, as they existed when a contract was 
made, the effect of which is to alter its 
terms, or to lessen, postpone, or retard the 
means of its enforcement, comes within 
the constitutional provision forbidding the 
states to pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts. All such state legisla- 
tion is ipso facto void. 

What then is the direct effect of the 
‘*Coupon-killing” Act of 1882, with the 
two acts supplementary thereto, upon the 
contract made under the Funding Act of 
1871? This act directs the collector of 
taxes not to receive the coupons for the 
purpose specified in the Funding Act, and 
further directs him to require the tax pay- 
er who has tendered such coupons, to pay 
his taxes in gold or silver coin, or legal- 
tender notes, or the notes of national 
banks; and this is in palpable conflict with 
the provisions of the Funcing Act. As- 
suming, as a mere pretext, contrary to the 
fact, and contrary to the evidence, that 
there were spurious or forged coupons in 
existence, it then provides that the tax 
payer, whose ccupons have been tendered 
and refused, and who bas been compelled 
to pay his taxes in money, may, if he 
chooses, bring a suit against the state, to 
test the question before a court and jury 
whether the coupons presented by him are 
genuine or not; and, until he has brought 
such suit as to each coupon tendered in 
payment of taxes, and obtained a judg- 
ment in his favor, his coupons are not, by 
the Act of 1882, receivable for taxes, 
though they were made so by the contract 
under the Funding Act of 1871. When 
the contract was made, a remedy, by the 
law of Virginia, existed to compel, by a 
mandawus from the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, the tax collector to receive the cou- 
pons in payment of taxes. This remedy 
was a part of the contract; but, by the Act 
of April 7th, 1882, it was entirely abrogated. 

The value of the coupons to their hold- 
ers, growing out of their receivability for 
taxes, is thus reduced to the point of almost 
absolute worthlessness. The tax payer 
must pay the expenses of a lawsuit in 
order to secure the fulfillment of the con- 
tract, and he must do so in reference to 
each coupon tendered by him; and, as such 
coupons would ordinarily be tendered for 
comparatively small amounts, the expense 
to the tax payer of the suits to test their 
genuineness and receivability for taxes 
would exceed their value, even if the suits 
were successful. The practical effect of the 
law of 1882 is to destroy the commercial 
value of these coupons, and by so much to 
impair the value of the bonds to which they 
were attached; and this was undoubtedly 
intended to be the effect. The act is very 
properly styled the ‘‘Coupon-killing” Act. 
lt so embarrasses and hampers the receiva 
bility of these coupons for taxes as to make 
them of but litile, if any, value to their 
holders. One of the important considera- 
tions which secured the acceptance of the 
terms of the Funding Act of 1871 is thus 
swept away. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a 
grosser violation of a contract, or a more 
infamous swindle, than that sought to be 
legalized by the legislature of Virginia, in 
1882. It was and is a shameless act of re- 
pudiation. What would be thought of a 
bank that, after issuing its notes payable 
on demand, should, on the pretense that 
there were some forged notes against it in 
circulation, refuse to pay any of its notes 
until, in each case, the holder had, by a ju- 
dicial proceeding, established the fact of 
their genuineness? Neitherthe law nor the 
commercial community would tolerate such 





a bank for twenty-four hours; and yet it 
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would be doing just what Virginia has at- 
tempted to do in the act of 1882. The view 
of this act taken by the ,courts, especially 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
will be the subject of a future inquiry. 


BANK LIABILITY. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of 7'he Exchange National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Penn., v. The Third National 
Bank of the City of New York, has just 
made a decision that is of interest to bank- 
ers. The essential facts are as follows: 


“The Pittsburgh bank sent to the New York 
bank for collection, eleven unaccepted drafts, 
dated at various times through a period of three 
months, and payable four months after date, 
They were drawn on Walter M. Conger, secre- 
tary Newark Tea Tray Company, Newark, N. J., 
and were sent to the New York bank as drafts 
on the Tea Tray Company. The New York bank 
sent them for collection to a bank in Newark, 
and in its letter of transmission recognized them 
as drafts on the company. The Newark bank 
took acceptances from Conger, individually, on 
his refusal to accept as secretary ; but no notice 
of that fact was given to the Pittsburgh bank 
until after the first one of the drafts had ma- 
tured. At that time the drawers and indorser 
had become insvuivent, the drawers having been 
in good credit when the Pittsburgh bank dis- 
counted the drafts.” 





The doctrine of the Supreme Court is 
that the New York bank is liable to the 
Pittsburgh bank for such damages us it may 
have sustained by the negligence of the 


Newark bank. 
ET. ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue plenitude of money in the market, 
and its continued accumulation in the 
vaults of the money depositories. is excit- 
ing much comment among bank officials 
and bankers, and in some instances large 
deposits have been refused, as they have 
more money on hand than they know what 
to do with. Money is sim) ly hecoming a 
glut in the market; and many of the banks 
that have paid interest on devosits are 
abandoning the custom, because the 
present condition of business does not 
wurrant such payments. The great lack of 
confidence that is experienced among in- 
vestors is sadly felt by general trade, and 
it is to be hoped that some of this money 
will soon find its way into business invest- 
ments, and thereby be got into active cir- 


cu ation. The request of borrowers has 
shown a little improvement during the 
week; but the demand has not been suf- 
ficient to absorb the rapid accumulation, 
while the rates of domestic exchange iadi- 
cate that currency is still coming to this 
center; not, however, to obtain employ- 
ment, as the reported condition of the local 
financial institutions very plainly show. 
Call loans on regular stock collateral have 
been made readily at 1@1} per cent., 
chiefly at the inside figure, and commercial 
paper has been taken at 34@4 per cent. 
discount for the best indorsed bills, and 
44@5} for good single named paper. 

brock Market.—The stuck market has 
been weak and pulseless throughout the 
week, and is very much in sympathy with 
the subdued feeling that prevails in all 
business circles. The total sules have been 
less thun on any preceding week during 
the current year, and, as usual for some 
time past, nearly all the business bax been 
confined to ten or eleven favorite stocks. 
In thg language of the street, it has been 
little more than a brokers’ market, with 
fluciuations so slight as to leave little 
chance for profit even to the sculpers. In 
no cause have the fluctuations iu active 
stucks referred to exceeded 14 per cent., 
except in Lackawanna. The bear element 
were successful in depressing the market 
by the circulation of .sensational reports in 
regard to the rate cutting and other diffi- 
culuies in whic the railroads are involved. 
Asa consequence, business was extremely 
dull, and the majority of stocks closed 
lower than the previous week. 

U. 8. Boxps.—The Guvernment bond 
market has been strong throughout the 
week, with an advance in the quota- 
tions ‘for all the active issues, owing tu the 
increased investment demand which was 
realized. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 





Bid. Askea 
4340, wt, ven... 413 411354|Ourrency 68, "96.130 
4s, WW. couy...113% 1134|Currency 6a, 96.182 
07, reg 12244 7 bf 
- 12235 i333 %|Currency 135 
iv7, coup.. 12254 122% Carrency o we. 136% 
ber cents.1u35,  — 
Bank StaremMent.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a aecrease in 
loans cf $2,854,000, a decrease in specie of 
$105,700, an increase in legal-tenders of 
$614, 300, a decrease in deposits of $1,793,- 
000, and a decrease in circulation of 966; 
100. The surplus reserve was _—— 


rlaeqs 





Bank Strooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


Bil, Asked, 
Pore, | 
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Divipenps.—The American Express Co. 
bas declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
Safety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. $. BONDS. 
Addre 
CENT PRAL ciganoes FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


100,000 
KINGS COUNTY 4 PERCENT. 
REGISTERED BONDS 


DUE 1900. 


FOR INSTITUTIONS AND TRUST FUNDS 
THESE ARE ESPKLCIALLY DESIRABLE, 
FOR SALE BY 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 


27 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 











§, F, JAYNE & C0, 


Managers of Estates, 
REALESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers 





Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn and suburban 
property. Alsoin Farms, and Western and Southern 
Lands. Money to Loan on Bond aud Mortgage. 

No charges for registering property. 

Members of “The Keal Estate Exchange and 
Auction Room, Limited.’ 


273 West 23d Street, near 8th Avenue, 


AND 


§9 0.65 Liberty St, Room 22 A. 


re) Security 3 to 
6 times loan, 
ES 








EST. ot 
= money toloan. Ad 


Seater woe 
$500,000 


KENTUCKY STATE 
20-YEAR 4 PER CENT. BONDS, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN UNITED STATES GOLD COIN, 





FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & GO., 


30 Nassau Street. 


PATENTS | Seviny sebad fo poseanast o> 
% NETS 2 NVESTORG 
fpotia oe Henne ‘enne,in © inn., yee 


-¥ fthe)oan aid guara guaranteed 
eas in t 
setepebon. heat for circular Mention 
8.H.BAK ER, Loan Ag't. 
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Texas 10 Per Cent. Morlcages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 16 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 








by $956,850, and is now $60,768, 925 


National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139. 


A. §. HATCH & C0., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougtt 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York stock Exchange bougut and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





COLO R A DO —e ounctimate,and ihe far ee. 


ing facilities and cro ee x 
large number of choice farme f for bale. hone 
and investments made for non-residents, 
tion, Circulars, etc., gladly and FeO Dens 
Address, CARMICHAEL & MALCOM, Denver, Or 


lowa First Mortgage Bonds 


CORNING, IOWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payable in Boston. Corresp>ndence solicited. 
Boston and New England reference. 


Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President, 








H. MERRIFIELD, Prest. R. M, SHERMAN, Sec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARW LOANS, 


Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 





Corr dence licited 
References. 


Vermont National Pani. bdiGpecetonce Brattleboro’, Vt. 





“ 
“ 


mpeliet vos 
White —~ q ha: agete, capbeeaned peed P 
aii, W Reed, Esq Sharon, Conn. 





FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First vt e Farm Loans. Riss -'4 pay 

mentsin xchange, at Lig 

posits. Satisfaction Guaranteed. “ 

perience. © Losses. Send for Cire 4 refer- 

ences an rn ‘le forms, 

f. - erkin N, F. Hart, §L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
Warne, ¥ “Fret, Audit itor, OC. W. Treas. 

¥ ¥. Office. 141 wav. ine & Bon. te. 


Per, Cent. Conservative puvostments 
in Firat . Mic pees arm ni wht in- 
nesota ap per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed * at op- 

riage 3 80 | Government 
tabi Diiatied | tive Paid fo cash 
0 b 5600. 


and -— F-- e 
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el} 
sale. Send elon Bond 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. F, H Reiline. Dover. + 1. H.; bank, 
G, French Hexied aly oe 
Manchester. N. j neoond | Natio na Banke" hati 
a. if gt a A my 


tirtetlan & uenret, ot rire ee! Re Pa.; 
Publisher of 1 THE INDEPENDENT. 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS! 


Colorado is enjoying a good, healthful 
ti l growth, tens ation has o 





oa 








8 and ‘city Property. 
WE CAN PL‘CE LOANS at8 to 10 p_r cent. 
(net) in fargo e and small amounts. Intrest payable 
fremi-annu secured by Trust Deed on nver 
Improved Real Estate and on improved Dairy 
and Stock Farms. Such Well Selected Loans 
am... SAFE my iy 4 ALL bn eter 9 
also have for Sale Choice Co jo 
nieipal 7 end 8 per cent. Tone-t ttme “BONDS, 
oun est Bank; Eavorences, East and 
euce ic 
HAYDEN & i Denver. Col 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY, or 
Des Moines, joys gina ds offer in 1872, and 
a pele -up capita: Offers at per gad — 





interest, ite Do ver © nture mm for 
them absolute safety for e following reasons Me 
They are obligations of a company, lai ca) 
which is solvent and prosperous | 24 ‘en of 
$100,000 of Debent Je secured by the er to trus- 
of $106,000 of firet mertgages mproved ay 
+} real te, worth at least two aud “ = 


ea. 
sum for which it is mo: In Ag 
yee ually. atthe Chemical National Bank, 8 a ia 

bentuces are cou bon 
ioe “to  ¥. pent are now held —- 


table. ks and. Edueatioual an 
table fasta a of New England ap ak ont, 


nd a 
~-¥, Pot high interest, The Com 


D tures 
may be purchased at the Chemical Nati Baok, 
New York; of F. A, Sunth ont Temple, ton ; 
| M. Payson our 

eferences.—Gro G " 


wae aa Yi 
tion: ene 
. M. Cavis. 
Haast Diwan bene Wal Biren apr 
A pa niet, with full pa are apd rot 
tiehout "eat 00, 8D 


country, 
0. E. FULLER, President. 


ES 


tures, $200 and upward. 
H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
_—_—_——- 
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ie recess 


of June to the 2d 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS' INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 





Sat EER BONE tt jo unspy = at 
Fea he recite fraa's ee 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Opens about June Sth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its ¢ 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
a convenjent to all the springs and places of inter- 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAN D UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Complete in all its Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234, 
____HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. _ 


*) UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


OPEN FROM MAY TO OCTOBER. 


This favorite Resort has been placed in excellent 
condition, It has every convenience and comfort for 
the accommodation of families and transient guests, 
House modern and first-class dress, 


W. H. McCAFFREY, Prop. 
TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V, H. Carpenter’ 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Bailway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sw. 
mer mes" and a copy of “ Gems of the Northwest? 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frac 
cisco, St, Paul, Minneapolis, 6tc., ask for “A Tale 

Nine Cities.” These publications contain valuable 
inrormation which can be obtained in no other way 


TH CHICAGO" 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
> Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Cous Council Bluffs, Omaha and all poini s West, 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
lath, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the ‘mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

an 2 ne SHORE and PARLOR 

+ | between CHICAGO and 


S| a paar oe 
SEE ae Sega Racers 


If yon are going to Denver, Ogden, ,San 
West 


Francisco, Portland, or any point in the 
or Northwest, ask the agent for ticke's via the 


si titel men sot 


arate LINE. | 
“7 E 


wen D waavence in a as 


ore uate peel 
agp AUF Bg To Race 
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Comaeciah 
DRY GOODS. 


Tux slight improvement in the demand 
that has been experienced for a week or so 
in the market for dry goods has shown a 
waning inclination, and what activity there 
was is slowly approaching that condition 
of lethargy which has been so prevalent in 
dry goods circles. This may be accounted 
for from the fact that many buyers have 
supplied prospective wants as largely as it 
is deemed prudent at this time and the 
natural lull there is generally experienced 
after a forced market. Disregarding the 
immediate present, however, there is a very 
confident feeling that the opening of the 
Fall trade will bring the activity so much 
desired. Jobbers are now busy pushing to 
sale all their seasonable stock that can pos- 
sibly be marketed, in order to make prepa- 
rations for the Autumn, and orders are 
slowly being placed with manufacturers 
for such fabrics as the demand of cold 
weather requires. The past month has 
been a disappointing one to jobbers and 
retailers, as the weather has been against 
them all the way through. Business has 
been done at little profit with jobbers, as 
competition has been very keen and prices 
have ruled extremely low, with the excep- 
tion of a few specialties and novelties that 
have paid a fair profit. Jobbers report a 
a steady, though moderate, call for reas- 
sortments through the medium of orders, 
but the demand by personal selection con- 
tinues very light, as is generally the case 
toward the end of the month at this time 
of year. 

Corroxs Goops.—There was a strictly 
moderate demand for staple cotton goods 
at first hands, with the exception of wide 
sheetings, cotton flannels and brown sheet- 
ings, in which a fair business was done in 
some quarters. Bleached goods remain 
quiet, and colored cottons, corset jeans 
and sateens were in light request. White 
goods have shown less animation; but 
there is still a fair inquiry for small par- 
cels of specialties. Table damasks and 
cloths are in steady but lessened demand, 
and some of the most popular makes are 
in meager supply. Scrim curtains are 
doing very well in some quarters, and 
buyers are urgent in their demands for 
early deliveries on account of back orders 

Priyt CLotas continue quiet and nomi- 
nal at 84c. cash for 64x648, and 2} less 1 per 
cent. for 56x60s, small sales of the latter 
goods having been made at the quotations 
given. 

Prints.—There has been little if any im- 
provement in the demand for printed 
calicoes at first hands, selections having 
been chiefly confined to small parcels of 
the newest and most tasteful fancies, 
narrow-fold sateens, and ‘linen finish” 
effects, chambray styles, jacquard plaids, 
and other novelties. ‘lhe piece distribu- 
tion continues light, but a fair package 
trade in shirtings, ‘‘ off styles,” fancies, 
etc., is reported by large jobbers. 

Guyegnams AND Woven Wasu Fasnrics 
have, as a rule, shown little animation in 
agents’ hands; but a fair business in both 
regular goods and *‘ job lots” was done by 
leading jobbers. Specialties, as the finest 
zephyr dress ginghams, jacquards, and em- 
broidered effects, were, however, taken in 
small lots to a fair amount by package 
buyers, and there was a steady call for 
standard staple checks, which continue 
well sold up and firm in price. 

Dress G oops continue quiet in commis- 
sion circles, as regards nearly all season- 
able fabrics; but agents are booking some 
very fair orders for soft-wool suitings and 
sackings, cashmeres and fancy worsteds 
(in Fall shades) for future delivery. The 
jobbing trade was irregular and upon the 
whole sluggish, purchases having been 
mainly co pfined to small lots of light Sum- 
mer materials, as nun’s veilings, albatross 
cloth, lace checks, etc. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods has shown a fall ing off in the amount 
of busi ness, though there has been an in- 
crease in the number of buyers personally 
operating on the market, which would in- 
dicate an encouraging prospect for the 
future. The Spring trade in clothing 
woolens is holding out unusually well, 
goods of the velour finish, in overcoating, 





plaid suitings and pantaloonings, being in 
active request. Some heavy cloakings and 
Jerseys were inquired for, and a number of 
orders were placed for future delivery; 
while there was an increasing demand for 
wool hosiery, both staple and fancy. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


An almost unbroken quiet pervaded the 
market for imported dry goods during the 
week, business in silks and dress materials 
being practically at a standstill. Retailers 
are not actively engaged asa rule; hence 
the absence of the usual supplementary de- 
mand. Most traders, in fact, are purchas- 
ing just what they require to enable them 
to hold out till they take stock, and are 
nervously unwilling to run any risks. The 
interest of importers is centered on ‘the 
other side,” where buyers are at present 
busily engaged in making their selections 
for the coming season; but they are silent 
as the grave regarding the coming styles, 
being naturally averse to giving points to 
domestic competitors. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1885. 1884. 


Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,178,546 $1,692,851 
Thrown on the market.. .. 1,226,080 1,559,015 
Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 41,088,582 52,865,746 
Thrown on the market....... 48,264, saad 51,809,175 
mace a 


WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATION 8. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, June Ist, 1885. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 















Agawam, F.. .36 53¢|Laconia....... 9-4 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7% = 10-4 19 
* ieee . Lk. « ‘. = 22 
= eee an, B....¢ 9 
a P....86 6544 Eecondinentin: 
“ ~6LL...86 «5 “BB... .36 6% 
a er a @, wens 5 
Appleton, A....36 Th, Stand. 36 7 
« XX ..36 5%|)Mystic River...36 — 
¢ 3B... 6% Nashpa, fine 0... — 
Augusta...... 36 «6 R....386 6% 
« eT ee. | “ E....40 8 
* kb OS « Wuate © 
Broadway.....36 5 | Newmarket, B...36 65 
Bedford, B,....3830 4% “«  DD.36 54 
Boott, O...... 84 5% 
at 36 64 
“ M, fam.36 1% 
a OO 4c 7 
Continental, C36 18 
D.40 4 wal 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% ee icone 
G,..30 56% o «10-4 19 
“ 6 “ 11-4 22 
sis 644|Pepperell iia, 39 6% 
Dwight, X...... 5 | me : 
« 5. 53¢ “ o.: ‘ 
“ Z 6 “ N 
Exeter, A...... 6 |Pepuot,A .. 
a 5g a Te 
Ellerton, ....10-4 224 Spaced 


First Prize.....36 614/Pittefield, A. 
Great Fails, Kh. 36 7 











Hill’sS'’mp, [d’m36 
Indian Head. . .36 
“ “ . . 30 
“ “ F , 40 
“ “ 2 44 
Indian Orchard . 
” DW ..40 
i DW ..36 
“EE... .36 
“ AA...40 
Lawrence, LL. .36 64 -72 25 
XX..36 734 GS % 79 30 
“ XXX.40 83% 46 oe0 89 B93 
Langley, A.....36 644 (6 cone 0099 8546 
CT ae Wm 08 40 
6 seen St OF Wachusett eecee 36 6% 
Laconia .....8-4 15 0 O¢ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 12}¢;\Methuen, AA.... — 
“ “4-4 17 |NewEngland.... 6 
* Beccce TD Be Rcccccccccs 14 
B..... 12 |Pearl River...... 15 
a O..... 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
a Bheces 10% « B... 
o ) er 10 ad weet _- 
ne | rr 934 |Swift aor. Kee 6% 
...82 1144|Thorndike, A 7 
“« " AOE,. .82 1234 “ i. § 
“ No. 1..82 12}4;Willow Brook, 
13 
11 
STRIPES. 
American. . @ 8}¢ Hamilton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... @ 8 
“ fancy.— @10}¢|Thorndike, oa @ 9% 
Boston...... — @6%| @ 9 
Columbian.. — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 9 @l11 
Caledonia, XX .—@10}¢ (Park Mills, No. 
“ X..—@10 See 
Economy..... — 9 |Park Mills, ™ 
Otis, apron.. — eS, oes —@18 
Otis furniture. = 93¢|York, I........—@ 834 
DOMESTIO GINGHAMS, 
Sensing... <a v6 poate, ehecan —@ ~ 
peseocoee o—@ sseee om @ 9 
Berkshire......—@ Hy, White’ Bios 
mt ss 7 8 mo amine @ 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton.....— @7 Mass, D.....— @7 
A sees o> @6 |Mass,,G....— @ 636 
Boott.........— 2 rell....— @7 
ra oi 2 ts 
Langiey, 8 ..— oi Pit yr mepere $3 


DENIMs. 
«-—@14 Otis, CC...... -—@ 9 
ee: 634! eS -—@l11 
Columbian, h’ Pearl River... —@13}¢ 
Spay: —@181¢| York blue......—@13 
—— sony Warren, AXA on 




















RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 


TAKE NOTICE OF THE CLASS OF GOODS AND 
THE PRICES ASKED. 





36- ~inch ,BLACK ALL-WOOL NUN’S VEILING, 
> Wo 1 
watt WOO BLACK EMPRESS CLOTHS, 2c.; 
apen I ‘LUPIN’S BLACK LACE BUN’ TINGS, 49c. 
SILK GRENADINE 3 B5c., 49¢ , Tbe. 2 Sl is 15 up. 
GILBERt DOUBLE FOLD’ A JAC 
QUARD CLoras at B0c. a ce yt Ms 
price bein ng tte 
wat arth SILK and WOOL PIN-CHECK PONGEES, 
we 
nch ALL-WOOL EXTRA FINE PIN-POINT 
clindk, Faxoy 6 OLORS, 69c.; worth 81. 
L-WOOL DEBEIG th 31 i 40, 
2 a 3 au WOOL FRE ENCH | a VELO RS, 7Ic. 
60-inch Lapiee ’ OLOT 
LUPIN’S FRENCH PLANNELS, 87}¢e. 


LACES. 


MADER OM Sowa in three patterns, 18c., lic, and 
. 5c. and 7bc. 
BEADED TAGES to match, léc., 20c,, 25c., 30c, per 
by ADFD APRONS or FRouTe at #9c. Gt: 41.86 
AN SIN COM- 


RIENTAL LACE: UNCIN 
PLETE ASSORTM cy iad AT VERY LOW 
BLACK.SILK Seay SH AND ESCURIAL LACES 
IN ASSORTMENT AND AT PRICES WHICH CHAL- 
LENGE COMPETITION. 
HOULDER CAPES = BLACK BROCADED SATIN, 


TRIMMED CHENILL 


E, BEADED FRINGE or LACE, 
si. 35, ecvaal yw 


wort 65. 
ett: DER irs HAVING SIX ROWS 
ok E, SILK LINED, at $1.35; elsewhere, 


LACK FI UES COLORED STRIPES, loc. yard. 
RIPES AND CHECKS, 8, 12360. ard, 
VICTORIA LAW vas, Be. Ic., 126,, to yard, 


INDIA L 

INDIA MUL ASBOWHED } a is 

PERSIAN LAWN AND ORGAND 

FRENCH N NSO SIN GREAT VARIETY. 
HONEYCOMB BEDSP pas 50c. each. P 
CROCHET BPREA ADS HR LLES PATTERNS), 
Tbc., 85c,, 95c. to Bl. 


DRESS SILKS. 


ww ore exerds. GROS GRAIN SILKS = ALL t me pBAD- 
ADES (shehtly Ler at Se 
8s e auelty fi warranted not to ty. 
ATIN MERVEILLEUX, 21 es: wide, 


at Miho. 
bes inch ALL BILK BROCADES, 48c., 89c.; latest 


Pi ple piec e8 BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, from 38c. 
to $2.0 yar 


Edward Ridley Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 811} to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St, 


ADAMS&CO. 


SIXTH AVE., Cor, 22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, |: 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 85 CENTS. 

















ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plain 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS; 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 





ADAMS & CO. 








6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


STRAW GOODS 


NOW OFFEREO AT LOW PRICES. 


CHOICE LINE 
S& | Wraps and Costumes. 


Our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue being Exhausted, we will en- 
deavor to furnish information re- 
garding our immense stock of 
goods, with samples of the same 
when requested, with our usual 
promptness, All names furnished 
early will be placed on our lists for 
Catalogues of our Fall and Winter. 
Goods, 


JH. O'NEILL & 60, 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GREAT CLEARING-UP SALE. 


CARPETS. 


Tremendous Reductions 


IN ALL OUR DEPART MENTS. 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTUR- 
ER'S STOCK, ALL THE DIFFERENT 
GRADES, TU CLOSE OUT QUICK- 

LY, AT LESS THAN COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 

BODY BRUSSELS, a FRAME, THIS SEA- 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, BEST QUALITY, CHOICE 


DESIGNS, 
EXTRA SUPER eA BEST ALL-WOOL, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE CARPET TRADE. 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


1,(00 DIFFERENT COLORINGS FINE FANCY MAT- 

TINGS, JUST LANDED, NOT NUMBERED REG- 

ULARLY, WILL BECLOSED OUT AT $10 PER ROLL 

OF 40 YARDS, OR 26c. PER YARD, SOME AS LOW 
AS l5c. PER YARD. 


UPHOLSTERY, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


THUS WEEK IN ALL KINDS OF FU IBNITURE 
COVERINGS AND DRAPERIE 

N. B.—PARTIES FURORASTEG xEIR COVER. 

INGS OF US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNITURE 

REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 





WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


&CO., 
SIXTH-AVENUE AND 138TH-ST. 


Great Slaughter! 
3,000 ROLLS- 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE it he LARGE AUCTION 


AT : SACRIFICE! 





50 and $8,00 per roll of 


He P, WILLIAMS a COMPANY, 


246 and 250 CANAL STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET. 


TATEN ISL 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, tise Baoaowax, neat th St New, ork. 
BRANCH |'¥p FULTON BYMEET, BROOKL 1 
OFFICES af N. EIGHTH STREET, a 

48 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 
D> A yh 


( 
Cl and Ween ents. 
ice’ Dresses, Cloake cane Robes ete., ten all 7a , and 
of the most ejsborate _ cleaned or d yed success- 
fully yee out 7 
cleaned or dyed 


tlemen' 8G whole, 

urtains, ve Garm aieton Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc., = ir dy: 

Emp’ nthe be best attainable ekill and most ap- 

and payee systematized anew 

evartment nt of our business, we can confidently 

cline best results, and unusually prompt re- 

og by ress or by mail. 


. NEPHEN Ewe & =a 
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R. H, MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALL OF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOGT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: 819.99, 

$24.99, 828.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RENG-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON Sr., BRooKLYN, N.Y. 


for their Illustrated Cate 
logue and Price-list 
forwarded = 


Will ‘receive 
















FURNITURE, DECORATIONS, ETC. 





BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 


587 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 


HD. Case $ SOD 


837 Broadway. 


Wall Papers. 


A new and carefully select- 
ed stock of English goods in 
chintz and other designs, es- 
pecially adapted to Cottage 
use; alsoa full line of fine 
hangings at moderate prices. 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put 
up in the very best manner. 





Weekly Blarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


(For the Week ending Friday, May 2th, 1885.) 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice............- 54@11¢ 
Santos, Fair to Good....... - 84%@ 38% 
ESE IE DE LT -12 @20 
Mocha. . hice eed 163¢@174¢ 
Maracaibo.. ...... «tei .. 1% @12 
Laguayra..... eoceunnen 74 @10¢ 
TEA. 
. Diicismaradibianwecen eregeiees ae | @40 
oung Hyson............ dasvovcbsced @60 
- ealer gaaieateeagg Ss |. 
IE ecciccccc 0000. csassennees 18 @65 
SL G2s0sh0es< pateeeien eccccecens ae Ge 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... cose es —@ 5 5-16 
Harp.—Out Loaf...........--- esoeee —@ 1% 
Grumhed sn. cccce cccccccctccce Se ON 
Powdered..... seodedeces” tauem GRE 
GRANULATED..... eee Ne seuss BKO— 
Warre.—Mouid A.. +e « 65@ 6% 
MSs odnectencencapednes 5% @ 5% 
SOE, .ccdcce “eer esaeedeness +++ +-4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
138 @20 





«1685 
Geo Cod ( | 2400@ 450 
6'8 new 4s 
Gren Banna God cod Oe a 300 @ 3 50 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ . 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ .. 10 00 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ »+ 800@ 350 
Box Herring........... cesseee = 8@ — 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 








Fvovur : 
Sour Extras -_ amen $300 @t4 25 
Ney oe 4-4 @ 1 = 
Supertine Sprin  sniaiires @ 
Ohio, oe ich, Ill, Super- 

Gad Ws s cccvcesses . 820 @3 65 
Pf + —w paepaseeesseede 4650 @6500 
Western ae ke Wheat, ext’a 3 30 @ 3 50 
Boring ‘Wheat, “Paicnis*. 410 @ 6 65 

ring a 
Good to “C oiee Spring 

Wheat, Extras........... 60 @ 370 
Ex. Am! Ind., Ohio, and 

Bs <itneanthesstnaense @ 4 00 
O. Round H 870 @ 4 00 
White Whea' oe co (0. = 426 @ 4 60 
Missouri and Ill., choice.... 465 @ 5 00 

“ fancy.... 470 @ 5 00 
Gen Extra Brands.... 425 @ 4 45 
Winter Wheat, “ Patents”. : = @ 6 70 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN FLOUB: 
a o @470 
@ 56 30 
@ 6 75 
Fine..... nneheseadans 270 @ 3 05 
Supertine.......cseee verse £00 @ 4 40 
Corn : 
Wncecastscctescitcss BD OCD 
ae evvcceece 8386 @ 8 40 
errr ~ 835 @— — 
GRAIN, 
Waeat: 
. rrr #10 @— 1 04 

 Geiicrscessdokewsen @— 1 04 
a i ee aenS. 1 uke 1 0134 
(0 — 53}}@— 54 
Bcc ccsccceccecces coe — 57 @— i 
White, BOB. .ccccccccccvcce — 62 @— 66 

ATS : 
White, No. 1.........0. — 4 @—- — 
Western........ ismweeel — 42 @m— 45 
Stave Mixed........ rere —40 @—4l 
Ry: 
Btate.....ccccscccsessecey — = 
Western... cece cece cece = —(@—T77 
BEANS : 
Mediums..... sere - 150 @1 55 
Marrows......+. ehintinwnire 175 @ 1380 
er ccccccccoscen = = O10 
Green, prime, #push,...... 1 40 @ 1 46 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork: 
Ordinary Mess........... 1175 @— — 
New Meus............ + —-— @ 12 00 
Family Mess, City....... 11 50 @ 12 OU 
Prime Mess, Western.... 1150 @—~— — 
IN: 
D. 8., Long Clears.. 
D. 8., Short Clears.. 
D. 8., Shoulders..... 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... . — 10{@ — 11 
Smoked Shoalders......— — 6%@ — — 
MILL ¥ 
(We que per F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibe......+...+++6+ — 1244@8 — 75 
Shorts, 60 lbe........+... — 724@ — 15 
Middling 80 to 100 ibs. —-%h @ — 9 


Rye Ged soeseeesenseecece —8 @ — 90 





Oil Meal, acts oan ath @ 48200 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2500 @ 16 75 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per — #110 @8115 
anv) Bo Saeed, ia -- 100 @ 106 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ..,.—95 @ 100 
Hay, Shipping 6 pees 35 a — 90 
Hay, Clover sad s —75 @ — 80 
Hay, clover mixed “ eee —85 @ — 90 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —9 @ — 9% 
Straw, No.2Hye “ “ ....—70 @— 15 
Straw Oat “ Lo... 55 @ — 60 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy.............. 17@20 


“ ordinary to prime............ W@16 
Wei sennecanencesasenecdsoeeees 14@— 
imitation 





~- 





Western eeeeeersesee —@ié 
se oo. 6@i2 














LARD. 
Steam refined, per Ib.......... #—7 @—-—— 
Continent .............. eevee oe @— % 
South American.........+.+++ 1% —— 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy..........+. 1%@ — 
State factory, light skims, prime to 
MR. op ccdencesesencovesssseses 6K@ 7 
State factory, skims, fair to good, . . 4K@T 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ 1@- 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good.......... -6 @ TK 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... 1 @ ls 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... 14K%@ — 
Western, fresh-laid....... cosve oes SE 
BoOmtherD..ccccccccccccccsesccce cee 12 @ 12% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —12 @— 13 
Ohickens, Philadelphia, per pair..—36 @— 43 
DOES 6. ccc ccdtvnceesctiesccesens -ll @—i4 
TBGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Bermuda....... 7 00 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, new, Southcra... 400 @ 6 50 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate — —@175 
Spinach, per vbl. — 50 @— 15 
Asparagus, per dozen banches.. 1 00 @ 1 75 
Beets, per crate.......... -« 100 @ 2 00 
Tomatoes, tla., per bush....... 1 60 @ 2 50 
Radish, L. L., per 1€0 bunches, .— 40 @— 50 
Green Peas, per Db)... ccccoccee ——@5 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl...... 300 @ 3 25 
Baldwins, we 450 @ 6 00 
Strawberries, per qt..... eeseeem 3 @— 30 
Cherries, per Ib........0.ss00. - 12 w— Ww 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per eee o— &4 @— 4% 
Pecans, POF We eccciccccccccces -- @— & 
DOMESTIC DRIED “RO:T. 
DIE. sins cnarioweniuees phaacen — 24@— 7% 
Peaches, Peeled............+++ -— 8 @—11<¢ 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 6{@— 1% 
Peaches, Evaporated............ —12 @—26 
Blackberries........ .....é.+... — Sy@— 8% 
Sb inctectwecennees jonees -—-8 @—Ii1 
Raspberries........... Vt eeeeeees —22 @—23 
WOOL MAR MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. peeeccoese Po @35 
a.  . ©. eteea ware 27 


@ 
bad Coarse and oe blood. . r @2% 


N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed Xand | 
ics ansenhc dicen atin sethanteed @40 
N. Y., Mich., and ind., on ieenamnes @45 
PMccnenced 85 @40 


an 28 @338 








ne Oe 48 @45 
“ bed “« No. 1.......44 @4 
bid * 6 Bei tess 85 
at - “common... ..30 @34 
Burry at value. 
ie Se 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Gnano.......... #38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb......... 4 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb. . 84% 
Sulphate of Potash............ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash,.......... oe 46 00 
| See ene 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......-..... 38 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat ™ jacteneawetes 47 50 
ee ° . sessbaeenades 46 50 
AA Ammoniated eye 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone en ae sna 
PoP £000 TBS... cccreseces Su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five! Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibe.......ssceee 25 00 


Eeonomical Fertilizer for Po- 
oninesns tna ae 80 00 

Wma Pure Raw Bone 
eal, per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@338 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 

Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 00 

Ut, PROMMING. «060000509966 29 00@81 00 

Ss os.0050s0n0ee 81 00@33 50 

Cresent Bone........-..+0-% 29 00@31 50 

Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 

Tobacco gl ESOS 47 00@60 00 

BDackwnemt  —s_, .scecpeces 32 WW@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P, G, Co,’s Wpectalties + 

Potato Manure TE Sar 48 00 

Corn  pesatenensanes teu 46 00 

TE nentvasnonenees oo 60 00 

Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 

ties: 

Homstead Superphosphate. . 40 00 

Homstead To’ Grower.. 60 00 

Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 

Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 

Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 


Williams, Clark & Co.’s Special- 
ties : 


Americus > eee 88 00 
Royal Bone hosphate. ..... 32 00 
Americus Potato wemneniad ‘ 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 35 00 
Americas Pure Bone Meal,. 83 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ conte for Pot aud 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 
















TH GOOD NEWS TO 
An A DIES! 


GREATAMERICAN 





Decuraveu svict Bet. 
THE GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Bax oe "and % Veaev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 
TYR Prensou, et mat’, Dasee Blocks (gr kugravers: Pat Fr t- 
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Insurance, 


ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

Tue new law of Massachusetts, relative 
to life and casualty insurance on the assess- 
ment plan, went into effect last week, 

Thursday. A sketch of the law has elready 

been given. Several of the societies, which 
desire to enter other states will be exam- 
ined at once; the rest will be allowed to 
run until they make some default of com- 
pliance with the provisions of the new 
law. These provisions mainly are, that 
they must, within six months, pay into the 
state treasury, as an ‘‘emergency fund,” 
the equivalent of one mortuary assessment, 
and that they must hereafter make a defi- 
nite promise in dollars, and keep it. How 
this will affect the societies remains to be 
seen; it will probably reduce their number 
somewhat, and will certainly make the 
managers of at least the worst of them 
very unhappy. 

Of course nobody ever ventured to de- 
fend the “ graveyard” kind of assessment 
business; nor has anybody, within our 
knowledge (although we really must leave 
a door of exception open as to what the 
most reckless organs of the hat may have 
said) ventured to apologize for the adven- 
turers who start societies as a branch of the 
‘* fool-fishery” trade; or to deny that this 
line of business is exceedingly convenient 
and attractive, if not interfered with. Ex- 
cluding the admittedly bad operators in it, 
the assessment plan divides from the regu- 
lar on the line of providing, to-day, for the 
wants of to-day, and leaving to-morrow to 
provide for itself. To revert to our illus- 
tration (which we consider a pat one, not- 
withstanding the U. B, Journal pronounces 
it quite worthless), to travel faster now and 
slower by and by, or slower now and 
faster by and by, will bring us to the same 
place at the same time, provided the pro- 
ducts of the speed and the time consumed 
are equalin both causes. The only essen- 
tial problem in life insurance is to get the 
mouey in by the time it is wanted. ° This we 
have always insisted upon; but have ad- 
mitted that the methods are a matter 
The old-line 
which accumulates and depends 

upon 


of practical convenience. 
plan, 

largely conceiv- 
ably be no better (as it certainly is 
no better mathematically) than an assess- 
ment which assesses enough. We have our 
opinion as to which will be found to work 


the more successfully, but have never had 


reserve, may 


the slightest objection to having the matter 
settled by practical trial. ‘lo repeat what 
we have said distinctly many times, we 
have opposed, and still oppose, the assess. 
ment societies, not because they do not in- 
sure according to our preferred method, 
but because they do not insure atall. The 
thing they are understood, and intend to be 
understood, as promising, they cannot do, 
because it requires more money than they 
aim to provide, and-is, therefore, arith- 
metically impossible; and the thing they do 
in terms promise is an unsubstantial ‘as 
many as.” While they keep this up, we 
shall oppcse and expose them as fraudu- 
lent; when they make a definite contract 
in dollars, we shall leave them free to keep 
it, if they can. 

This has been obviously the chief fraud 
in the business—selling shadow for sut- 
stance. Ancther has been comparing the 
cost of these indefinite certificates with that 
of specific policies of regular companies, 
which accumulate as they run, and are 
always worth more, matured, than their 
face. This comparison of things utierly ur- 
like, and the consequent pretense of com- 
parative cheapness, have been the only co- 
operative stock in trade. Without that 
claim, there would not be an assessment 80 





ciety in the United States to-day. Anothes 
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false pretense has been that the co-opera- 
tives were insurance companies as respects 
the public, but should be regarded by the 
state as benevolent guilds, not responsible 
to the law, and to be left free to operate 
under cover of darkness in their own way. 

State after state has taken the societies 
in hand, making them enroll and report 
themselves, and dragging them into the 
light of day; and now Massachusetts says 
they must make specific promises and keep 
them. We do not say they cannot do this 
successfully; buc it will be atest they have 
hitherto escaped. If this plan is really bet- 
ter than the old, the practical American 
people may be trusted to find it out. If 
the pockets of policyholders are the best 
place to keep reserve, we may look to see 
the ** palaces” no longer filling up with the 
** accumulations” that excite state capitals 
inthe Winter. The Massachusetts societies 
cannot avold the test. Flight to other states 
will be confession, and the law of Massa- 
chusetts will eventually become general. 
The cost has been enormous—how enor- 
mous can only be guessed at; but the bet- 
ter sense of the majority has settled it that 
the old stage of assessment insurance is 
past. Hereafter it may be less attractive 
and flourishing, but it will be more hon- 
est. 


— _ —_ 
FIRE WASTE. 

In our issue of two weeks ago, attention 
was called to the already great and still in- 
creasing proportion of values wasted by con- 
flagrations in this country. The burden of 
the national debt is but trifling as compared 
with this great and growing burden. We 
take the greund that the fire waste is 
double what it need be. Much of it—and 
no one can tell how much—is the result of 
pure knavery, and a larger sum is the result 
of improper construction of buildings, of 
sheer carelessness in household discipline, 
and of excessive insurance. For much of 
the latter, and for most of the former, the 
insurance companies must be held responsi- 
ble. It needs no argument to prove that, 
if there were no insurance companies, the 
fire waste would be diminished far more 
than one-half. This is obviously true, and, 
while insurance companies are a necessity 
to modern commercial business, their man- 
agers sbould be held to a rigid accounta- 
bility in their administration of their trusts. 
It is absurd for them to say that they can- 
not control the action of any company other 
than their own, and to wait quietly until 
other companies are taught by sad experi- 
ence that they must reform their ways. 
If any company, or apy ten compa- 
nies, realize the wrong, and have sought 
for and found a panacea, let the ten 
make their plan public, and put it in- 
to effect as far as they can. They will 
thus place their views before the public, 
and will, in some measure, prove its value, 
while the reluctant companies are left to the 
criticisms of those who are most interested 
in the subject—i.e., the honest holders of 
policies and payers of premium. 

Since our previous article our attention 
has been called to the last annual legislative 
report of Mr. McCall, Superintendent of 
the Lnsurance Department of this State. We 
believe that, in point of service in connec- 
tion with bis department, his is as long as 
that of any other similar officer, and, having 
occupied a position under several State ad- 
ministrations of different politics, it is fair, 
aside from other evidence, to assume that 
he is peculiarly qualified for his place. 

In discussing the insurance situation, Mr. 
McCall, after speaking of the loss of $110,- 
000,000 by fire in 1884, and of the agent’s 
‘* willingness to supply a $5,000 policy on 
a $4,000 risk,” and of this willingness of 
the agent being ‘‘more than matched by 
the willingness of the owner to sustain a 
loss at the agent’s figures,” proceeds to in- 


. dicate remedies for the disastrous state in 


which he finds the businers. He urges that 
it isa duty to ‘* educate the people to realize 
that losses by fire are a tax, by a destruc- 
tion of value that is not replaced by the 
companies’ payments.” Also that the poli- 
cy ‘shall provide that the holder shall 
share a portion of the 1 ss in the event of a 
fire on his own premises, or those 
under his control.” These points are 
worthy of careful study by insurance 
Managers; but the proposition with 
which he starts is of far more importance 





than these. It is that the companies 
‘*make the compensation of the agent de- 
pend, in great part, on the profits of his 
business”; and to this he adds this com- 
ment: ‘Policies will not then be written 
without a personal knowledge of the risk, 
and the agent’s work will not be confined 
to his office chair. The companies will not 
then take the place of banks of discount 
in times of depression. The financial and 
moral standing of the applicant for in- 
surance will enter into the question of 
granting him the indemnity, where, as at 
present, they are never inquired into, by 
the agent at least.” Our proposition was 
that agents in the larger places should be 
paid by salaries. We still think that, in 
such places, that method would lead to 
carefulness on the part the agent; for, if 
he cannot make money for his company, 
his place will become vacant and a better 
man will fill it. But the plan of Superin- 
tendent McCall will well apply to all 
smaller places, where the business being 
small will not justify a salary payment; 
and we are not sure that this plan may not 
apply well to all places, whether the busi- 
ness be large or small. However that may 
be, itis due to your constituents, Messrs. 
Underwriters, your stockholders and your 
honest policyholders, that you do some- 
thing, and that speedily. You are respon- 
sible primarily for the fire waste, and you 
can do much—and should do it soon—to 
check it, if you will cease making it the in- 
terest of your agents to cause losses by 
fires. 











LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = «= Wresident, 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 
See charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


OFFIUK Or THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your«, January HTH, 1885. 
The Truateea, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tls 
affairs on the 8let December, 1884. 











Premiums on Marine Risks from et Jan- 








uary, is#4, to 8ist December, 1884,..... $3,958,139 44 
Premiums on Policies not ee off Ist 
} 7 ee - 1a, 756 70 
Total Marine Premiums....... ececccccccces 88.406, 796 1 u 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, __ 
1844, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the sam: = 
Sovdecccasesooeceveses $2,109,919 20 


Revarns of Premi- 
and = Ex- 
penses. bihesunmened $787,789 4v 
Fhe Oompeng has the fol following Assets, 
Unigene, Gah a SAREE gan 
0c nk,and other 00 
aren’ Stock: . * Nek 


8 EC sand otherwise. 2 Ou v0 
] Estate and class due the paneer _ 
estimated at. 440,60 00 








Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theis 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
Bist December, 1884, for whicn certificates wil] be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F‘fth of May next. 

















By order of the Board. rn 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 

OHARLEN DENNIS, y Ee 
Satie LOW, SHALL 
DAVID Nh, : 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, J 
A.A. RAVE T 
BENJAMIN i ELD ICH, 
JORTAHO.LOW, +f 
BORA sal 
wit ee H. wag i mith [re 
SOHN D. Hi WLEY. 

TLUIA I 
AM BURDETT, MOEA , MORGAN 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 9nd VicePres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pree't. 





1851. 1885. 


Massachusells ‘Watual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


ERLY “d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual! Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 
At the end “8 the twenty years the Company 

will return to the holder in cash.............+- 570 00 
While the 81,00 Insurance will have been 

- yred for 20 years at the net cost of $33 60 

1.68 for 81,000 ipeurence per year. Or, if the policy 

be hot Ser etioced atthe end of the 20 years, it be- 

will be in the up policy of A tne Any other amount 


M.V. B.E 





positive "contract the full face of the Policy mean- 
while 0 being P payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. here is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Valac bein tinqranteed by 
the terms of the New York I 


For examples and otber ages and sche and also 
in the 10and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
effice. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
mat acomen 1860. 





CASH 42, 

Reserve for Reinsurance... .......... 

Reserve for al cy abilities bocvese i 
Eh cocdncardeenacecessccsccocs 1,447 58 


Policyholders tn this fom have 351,507 31 = 
~h of — 


NRW YORK SA eer ARC an. 


THOS. F GOODRICH Vice. 
‘GEO. C. Howe. Asst. Sec 


WEST POLLOCK, Sec. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 

Officials of Banks, Befipoads, Express and Insur- 

ance Com panies c en obtai 
B OF NURETYSH iP 

from this Geaune a moderate rates. The Bonds of 
ba Company are accepted by the courts of the State 


ew York, 
ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against death or disablin, oy. Full in- 
formation as to details of CHRD. B t pa agen 


WM, M. RIC 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. ROBI. J. HILLS, Asst. Sec, 
DIREC oks. 
Geo, 8. G.G. Williams, 





Vermiiye, 


Geo. T. Tope, J. 8. T, Stranahan, bavi Dows, 
A.8. Barnes, A.B Hull, Mitchell, 
W. G. Low, 8, B. Chittenden, Shas. Dennis. 
H, A, H. A. Hurlbut, W. Ww. M. Ric hards. 





THE ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, CA, 


Sm ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man’g Director. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 31st Dec., 1884. 
Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of 
U. &. Policyholders, $100,000. 
ASSETS. 


United States Government Bonds. 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- 


#113,000 00 


71,144 18 
Cash in Bank and on hand.......... 26,131 27 

Accrued Interest, Premiums in due 
course of collection, and other Assets 91,509 81 
Total Assets........ $301,785 26 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and 
all other Liabilities............... 123.169 51 
Sur plusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 


RESOURCES. 

RONOS OP GROTB oe cenctcticcsiee ss 301,785 26 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 103,440 00 
Total Resources for security 

iF SEs eis secsndenssesed $405,225 26 
Number of Policies issued al 

during the year........ 24,806 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 
Total Losses paid during 

Rs ncnennihanema 3,338 for $147,034 95 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 





PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
1861....... $52,213 54 =: 1883. .....$282,585 55 
1882....... 150,413 56 1884....366,703 98 


No extra charge for voyage to and from 
Europe, nor for residence or travel in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Mexico, Canada and the Trovinces, 


H, C. MACY, Manager, 
7525 Broadway, N. ¥Y¥- 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than........ : 
All other Claims, less than........ ‘niente 


$4,938,501 92 








RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Risks: Fire............ iba Ni sddcachadncancthieninadahantadiweih 1,928,299 35 
SESE LN TCA SID. a Renae ae ee eer 25,394 75 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885.................+ jeiaepivtaal innbininetens 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885............. sananasnaanen se 1,535,221 82 
Oapital............. spietben isdesaeseda Sodbasontul hadebingeens Keneenens ecbeeniee aiden 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


- $4,938,501 92 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balance, January ist, 1884, from last ac- 
QU cnccescvetevecontecescoeneseccencsesona 850,432,249 73 


INCOME. 


sepesereccccovece coves $12,031,330 22 
. 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 05 


$65,435,729 78 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
Clete by Death and Matured Endow- 


Total Paid etiegtetinen.... - $1,194,787 OT oF 
Dividend on 


Premium on Securities charged off... 275. s14-ou0 ‘3 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 


BROMINE, ccccccsecoccccccccccccccce coos 1,215,549 91 
General Seiden caminee apeceeeet 040,641 10 
State, County, and City Taxes........... ° 125,971 O1 


Total Disbursements... 89,898. .009 12 
Balance, Dec. sist, issi, ‘to 
Se I irdctcecscnserceccnses $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 

_ 


Bonds and Mork ethncigebepunanseoeesnet $15,494,726 72 





New York 
Equitable Buuaing and purchases un- 
ee Bonne canton cetncccepcocseses 6,676,005 11 
United Stat ‘St0e ks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
laws ot the State of New York........... 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by a 8 and Stocks 
(market value, $7,160,057,00),.........-.0++ 5,319,641 08 
Real sstate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 
papecogcesocanennce copeascescescnsccoess 4,016,146 56 
Cash ry Banks and Trust Companies, at 
interest ; and in transit (since received 
Ppt sealord 6,073,951 86 
Commuted Commissions, om 210,872 29 
om oo Agents on account of Pre- 
nieennsaNceperenentneressnenerseste 112,083 67 
Interest’ and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion » Goss abnenpeen oes | in _aerente 
$27, cece ccece 382,727 Ov 
peterred IIR cic xccecensmencoiate.s 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December 3ist 
ibanituntatamatnanaad $55,161,925 54 
LIABLLITIES, 
Resseve on Outstanding ~~, 
icies at 4 per cent.......... 847,549,728 44 
Claims by death (procfs not 
PORN ONEO Es enccaccecccscsnces 128,580 v0 47, 678,308 44 


Surplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483. 617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 

con. pute d) by Policies in general classis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policies in Tontine classis 6,408,861 60 


$10,483,617 10 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... $14-730,332 13 

New pasaranse written e~ 

smeneekinnd $84,877,057 OU 
Insur- 

ilndceawanscastebenshvebesseonste $309, 409,171 00 


ng, oct OF 1884 air 1883. 


Upon the New York State Standard’ 436 





Premium Incom 3-78 
s lus, Le - Ntanda® . 6 1. B78 o¢ 
Aseste.-..2- d Beees $4 





Contested ‘Claims. . . NONE, 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by. poli- 
cies in the General clars, reversionary dividends will 
eclared, available on rettlement of next annual 
remium, to ordinary partiaipestpa policies. From 
Phe undivided surplus contributed by pelqss in See 

Tontine class, the amounts sopticehie to policies 
turing within the «current year will be decla: os 

their respective annual premiums me due. 

GEO. HILLIPS,/ 


J. G. Van Crise, 5 Actuarien, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Henry B. Hyde, Daniel D, Lord 
James W. A euppaee, James M, Halsted, 
Louis Fitzgerald, Horace Porter, 
Henry A, urlbut, George De z :. Day, 
Sentry G. Marquand, Ashbe) Gree 





illiam A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 
Aenry Day John A. Stewart, 
Marcellus Hartley, John D. Jones, 
— Sloane, Robert Lenox Kennedy, 

ry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly 

Ghaunce M. Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles G. Landon, George C. Magoun 

lenry 8. Terbell, William B. Kendall, 
Thomas 8. Young, Semuel Borrow 


B. Williamson Williem Walker, 
George W. Carleton, E. W.1 bert 

K. F, Randolph, J. F. De Nava 
Jchn D. McCook, 


Alanson ‘1 rask, E. Boudinot Colt, 
m. Alexander, Wilham M. — 
Stephen M. Phillips, Edward W. Sc 
Robert Bliss, 


OLIVER AMEB EUBTACE C. FITZ, B 
THOMAS GEORGE H. 1 STUART, 
B witt COYLER. Philadelphia. 
*, WOLCOTT, Denver. 
BERGEN, Par: 
E J, FAIRCHILD Manchester Eng. 
Vv G. POHL, Hamburg. 


HENRY B. ig atone. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PRESIDE 
MUEL BOKROWE, 2p VICE- Puesiunr. 
WILLIAM LEXA Ore SECRETARY 
MBERT, M.D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W. sort Scrsnabempene. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. StEvENsS, Pres. Jos. M. GrBpens, Sec. 
BA rccte cecvsecsee -.- 817,095,567 10 
Liabilities....... ‘ - 14,700,116 37 


Total Surplus........... 82,395,450 43 


The attenti *7 of_the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing E ndowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life | Pol- 
icies. These policies participas e in the Annual distri- 
bution ot surplus, end are rubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forteiture law of 1880. 

ash surrender gad paid up insurance values in- 
doreed on every 

naj mphiets caplenaicry of the ner Festuse may be 

had on application at Company's 


__ FOS ailace SQUARE, BOSTON 











Dp. V Philadelphia. 
oY abe -FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 





Insurance Company. 
BUSINESS OF 1884. 
Revenue Account. 

Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts....... ree 2,971,624 63 
Total Income......... --- 14,240,475 39 
Ee te ea 
Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Clains...... sees’ $2,257,175 79 
‘* Endowments,........... 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 








THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Cash Capital ............ccccccssesseces 


SURPLUB..........ccceseseeceees 


seer eeeeeees 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


eeeneeerereeeeeee Cee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses......... 
Reserve for Re-imsurancee............ccccccccceesseeees a eee a 


eeeeeeeerereeeeee Co eeererereee eeeeeeeeeenee 


WG Dame Ossccccredeiiccsscdsiices Wediredssrccéccees 


Statement January rie 1885, 


seeseeeeeoe GP 000,000 00 
257,608 78 
1,286,661 94 
772,687 19 
ceteeeserseeeseeeeesss Syed 1G,9057 OL 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


see eeeerereeeees Senne reeeereneees 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General — Pacific oho San Francisco, California. 





SAFE. 


LIBERAL, 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Coa., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Menth, 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 





STAT!MENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 









































IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
pity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 





A. HUNTINGTON, set Mod. Disestens. 



























































New Policies issued.......... 17,463 WI iiesirs cccnnsssessvesnsssactsmnestiabiampiabicssteenssneeee $108,876,178.51 
New Insurance written..... ‘ $61,484 550 — ——= 
Annuity Account. 
Condition, January 1st, 1885. Ann. Ann. 
No. Payments. No. | payments. 
Dees DAG... ccsccccecd $59,283,753 57 ee — 
‘Sontaiinendaiin® —_ “4a an Aquatiins in force, Jan. a ges,185 81 Anant in force, dan. ea ae 
u 2's Standard) 4.371.014 90 | __ Ist, 1684..........-. 0005 ’ let, IMD. ......... . 
rplus (Co.’s Standard) aaa 90 ya Annuities... 3,674 96 Seemann Annuities. bar 4 44 
Surplus by State Standard nn ties Issued........ ye») 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
(estimated).........0.00- $10,000,900 e $24,505 97 bad 908.308 
Policies in force............. 78,047 Insurance Account. 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 Polictog in force, Jan. Polictes in force, Jan. 
By Micoscatecceoecte 110,990 $342,946,032 Bt WED ccccccece cdee 114 804 $351,789,285 
Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. yy eg 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832,736 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, 
122,184 6:32 021 122,184 622,021 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654, = a = wt 
1982, 1,955,202 1882, 2,798,018, r. Revenue Account. Or. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,868. To Balance from ved see Beit} 4 By paid Desth Calms oer ot ery} 4 
* Prem s . “ Matur rT oe 
1684, 9,901,178, wane, 95000, “ [ute terest and Rents.......... 5,245,060 96 { Total ¢ — . 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. ” ius 7.717425 BB 26,996 08 
Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. oe SE eerreecee se vees 8,141'104 19 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824. — nay + al Policies and 087,006 17 
Jan. 1, 1883, 6,300,296, Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. Total al paid sian 3} . 
Jan, 1, 1884, 56,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. “ 4 (payment 
of current’ and extin- 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753, Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,586. . guishment of future)... 907,846 19 
« © Premium charged off o 
Securities oe +? 1,181.172 38 
i > = PL and Assessmen 2v3,169 61 
The Latest Advance i Life Insmrance . ¢ fo sem ef 
- Halen ance 508 10 New Account 97,009, 913 08 
adens $14,067,427 97 a $14,067,497 27 
Non-Forfeiting Lim ited Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
7 1 To Reserve at fou r cent...... 242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
Tontine Policy ~ Claims by death hot at yet diss. We eratser 00 || oY Bonde, Secured OY 16 978,527 96 
* Premiums 27,477 86 “ United States and other Bonds — 34,522.822 00 
OF THE ‘ Surplus an an Contingent tt “ Loans on Collaterals... .. s+» 6,898,887 50 
tee Fund,....cccccscesssess 4,748,771 15 “ Pots CEs checkin -b 95a seks 0,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO anes at interest......... 9,044,088 94 
’ “ Interest base accudas ‘has 1,262,418 54 
dikapidlaileaatiaaiiaabie ad Frompamne a quarterly 108,135 98 
and semi-annual........... 
A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture “ "for Dooom transit, , principally stale _ 
or Decem eeeveeees © veee 
features, originated by the New York Lirg ” pense Account.. . 87,314 
- - yy Balances.........+..+++ 1196 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of - — $100,076.178 61 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 











is over $12.000.000 


Samugt D, Bascocx, 
Grorce S. Cog, 

ee E. Devetin, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ricwarp A, McCuxpy, 
James C, Hotpsn, 


WituiaM F, Bascock, 
F, Ratcurorp STARR, 
Frepericx H, Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 

Oviver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smiru, f 


G 


Benj. B, SHERMAN, 
> se Tompson, 


NOTE —If oe New York Standard of four and a half per er cent. Interest be used, | the Surplus 





From the Surplu 8, AS a} in the Balance Sheet, a aritret will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 18¢5, 
BR iknkis: ntsccmicoitiommnensaiaied PO ee ee er teceeee 0 eereeee oe ++ 108,876,178,61 
New York, January 21, 1885, 
’ BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
+ ; Hermann C, von Post,| Joun H, SHerwoon, qos T. Davizs, 
Samugt E; Sproutts, Grorce C. Ricnarpson}; George H, AnpDrews, OBERT SEWELL, 
Lucius Rosinson, ALExanper H. Rick, opEeRT OLYPHANT, S. Van Renssecager Crucer 


zoror F, Baker, Cuarves R, Henperson, 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecknam, 
Ws. P. Dixon, 

J. Hopart HERnicn, 


uDLEY OLcorTT, 


Freperic Cromwet, 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIRA, Pa eel 


OF HARTFORD 


ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$406,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


eric GR | 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885... 92,546,612 96 





L REMSEN Lat. Witeiost aad Bees.” 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T, H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH. Bec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWBIGHT, Ansa't Bec. 





ca poctorth seoued are er rn for 
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Old and Young. 


MEMORIES. 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 





Drp you ever stand in a clover field 
While the bees were busy about your feet, 
And the air was heavy with rich perfume 
Of the purple blossoms fresh and sweet? 
For the bees they work 
While the Summers last ; 
And the clover blossoms 
Fade so fast. 


Did you ever wander in sunny June, 
With your basket and rod, by an Alder brook ; 
And cast your fly for the gamiest fish 
That was ever taken with line and hook? 
For trout are wary 
And timid and shy ; 
But you can lure them 
With a fly. 


Did you ever live in an open camp, 
For days and weeks by a forest stream, 
Floating for deer where the lilies grow, 
Or sleeping at night without a dream? 
For the nearer one gots 
To Nature's dear breast, 
The greater the joy 
And the rest. 


Did you ever climb a mountain high, 
And sit in the silence that dwelleth there, 
Above the forest, and under the sky, 
Alone with yourself in the upper air? 
For the mountains lift 
The spirit of man 
Near to the source where 
Life began’ 


Did you ever stand in the city street, 
As its living stream went pouring by, 
And long for the fields and Alder brooks, 
The open camp, and the mountain high? 
For memories live 
And can never die ; 
Live, when in the grave 
We shall lie. 


If Nature and you are strangers still, 
And her language you cannot read, 

Then your eyes are blind, and can never see 
The treasure she holds for human need. 
For Nature and you 
In love must be 
Before her beauty 
You can see. 


New Yorx Orry. 
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LOVE AND MANUSCRIPT. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





Part 1, 





BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 





OHAPTER I. 


Or manuscript the unfortunate Mr. Beau- 
regard had already enough and to spare; 
but with love as yet his business of editor 
seemed to have naught todo. Hate, rather 
than love, was the passion now raging with- 
in the breast of this once kindly scholar 
and courteous gentleman, this affable man 
ofthe world and chivalrous, though cau- 
tious, admirer of beauty and feminine esprit. 
Mr. Beauregard sometimes asked himself 
indeed if he were uot losing mental balance, 
so apparent was the change even to one 
not given over much to introspection, so 
terrible the fite of irritability and depres- 
sion to which he was alternately subject. 
Yes, he mused, the profession he had 
undertaken with such heedless alacrity was 
a maddening one. There could be no 
other designation for it, and he turned grim- 
ly and ruefully from the manuscripts piled 
on the table toward the looking-glass. He 
was not only losing his senses, he was 
growing prematurely old. What had a 
man under fifty, and a bachelor, forsooth, 
to do with lines of care aud silvered locks? 
A year ago Palliser Beauregard would have 
been assuredly regarded in his prime. 
Manuscript had outwardly aged him by a 
decade. 

It was early in the day—that is to say, 
the London day—and he eyed the heavily 
laden table with a desperate resolve to dis- 
encumber it before nightfall. At any rate, 
some order should be put iato chaos, the 
utterly hopeless contributions returned to 
their owners, the more promising set aside 
for further inspection, the acceptable con- 
signed to the printer. He could no longer 
live in this dire confusion and trembling on 
the verge of precipices. For to his some- 
what sensitive and foreboding mind every 
unopened manuscript contained a viper. 
He had already annoyed, even affronted, 
#0 many worthy men, so many delightful 





women, by refusing their manuscripts, 
that he had made more than one deadly 
enemy and scores of antagonists; so, at 
least, he fancied; and if things went on as 
they had begun, another year of manu- 
script would find him absolutely without a 
friend! Mr. Beauregard was not only 
chary of his friendships, he was tender of 
heart. It pained him deeply to have to 
pen those ingratiating little notes of refusal, 
especially if his unknown correspondent 
happened to be a woman. He could not 
endure the thought of the disillusion such 
missives would cause, not only to the timid 
aspirant after fame and fortune, but to 
happy and innocent homes. 

Most of all the numerous packets bearing 
country post marks had a pathetic interest 
for him. Those pretty feminine notes ac- 
companying the papers, too, so naively con- 
fidential, so appealing, yet so expostulatory, 
he could never read without a pang. Why 
did not women occupy their thoughts with 
love rather than manuscript? Why this 
infatuation for publicity, this inordinate 
craving for paper and ink? The over- 
wrought editor felt at times as if his adora- 
tion for the other sex were turning to pos- 
itive loathing. The most fascinating, 
agreeable, and friendly women he knew, 
women he declared himself ready to fall in 
love with at a moment’s notice, might to- 
morrow send him a manuscript. The very 
postman’s knock made him tremble from 
head to foot. Formerly, the least nervous 
man in all London, he was becoming a 
slave to eau de cologne, sal volatile, and the 
smelling bottle. 

He had just snatched.a brief holiday in 
the country, thinking to come home braced 
up for impending trials. But no such thing. 
On the contrary, affairs wore a more over- 
whelming aspect after this spell of euse, 
this temporary casting off of harness. As 
the valiant soul of Hector was cowed by 
the sudden re-appearance of Achilles after 
his eclipse, so Mr. Beauregard, who had 
boasted to himself of his heroic temper an 
hour or two before, quailed as he came 
once more face to face with the enemy 
manuscript. 

The consciousness of a day’s undisturbed 
leisure before him, however, and the com- 
fort imparted by smoking-gown and slip- 
pers, alleviated in some degree the trying 
nature of his position. So, after a desper- 
ate running of his fingers, on which 
sparkled a magnificent diamond ring, 
through his hair, he set courageously to 
work. 

Mr. Beauregard was not an orderly man; 
disorder, indeed, must be set down as one 
of the permissible luxuries ot bachelor- 
hood; nor was he free from a certain ab- 
sent-mindedness, which perhaps more than 
any other circumstances made the busi- 
ness of an editor so irksome to him. He 
was prone to forget appointments, worse 
still to mislay the manuscripts entrusted 
to his care, and thus—with the best inten- 
tions in the world—to get himself into di- 
lemmas often embarrassing in the extreme. 


To-day, for instance, a methodical man 
would have attended to certain little mat- 
ters of more pressing necessity than the 
heap of packets before him. As he now 
opened one after another with marvelous 
alacrity, branding the greater portion with 
the editorial D after a glance at the open- 
ing pages, he quite forgot one or two dis- 
agreeable circumstances that had been 
uppermost in his mind before his flight 
from town. The nature of his task, too, 
was very absorbing. Nothing exhilarates 
more than the consciousness of weeding 
out, sifting, winnowing. At the end of an 
hour the stack of rejected manuscripts had 
reached gigantic proportions, and Mr, 
Beauregard was positively enjoying himself. 
If matters progressed at this rate, he should 
have a clear table in no time. It was now 
twelve ofthe clock, midday, but the solemn 
chiming of the hours from a neighboring 
church did not disturb the editor’s serenity. 
He forgot to make up his fire, he forgot the 
biscuit and glass of light Greek wine that 
did duty for luncheon at this hour, he for- 
got obligations of a more imperious nature, 
letters that pressed for a reply, appoint- 
ments that should be kept without delay. 
In fact he was now as completely isolated 
from the world of actualities as Sir Isaac 
Newton when inthe search after gravity 
he forgot -his dinner. The twelfth hour 


had hardly been struck by the according 
bells of all the churches in London, when 
a light tap at the door announced the par- 
lor maid, a middle-aged, lady-like person, 
whose appearance spoke volumes for the 
character of the bachelor’s household. 

‘* Really, Benson,” said the ruffled Mr. 
Beauregard, looking up with an expression 
of indescribable annoyance, ‘‘to break in 
upon me after my repeated injunctions! I, 
did not expect it of you.” ° 

‘** Please look at the card, sir,” was the 
unflinching reply. ‘‘ This lady comes by 
appointment, by special appointment.” 

That quiet reproof—for such indeed it 
was—pleasantly indicated the position of 
things between master and servant. Only 
a man of the most fastidious exactitude in 
his social relations, could have permitted 
himself to be thus rebuked by a domestic. 
Only a perfectly well-bred servant could 
have expostulated after so becoming a 
fashion with her employer. 

‘““When was an appointment with a 
woman not special?” murmured the still 
discomposed editor, exasperated almost be- 
yond endurance, yet perforce resigning 
himself to duty and the inevitable. 

‘*T will tell you what a pass matters have 
come to, my good Benson,” he added, in a 
milder tone, ‘‘I make a newrule. From 
this moment no appointments are special. 
Henceforth I see nobody. I am invisible 
every forenoon from Monday till Saturday, 
from the first of January till the thirty-first 
of December. Now hand me the card,” 
he said, looking more cheerful. The maid 
did as she was bidden, and gently with- 
drew. She was out of the room and out of 
hearing, when Mr. Beaugard, starting to 
his feet, uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

‘*Benson, stay a moment. Five min- 
utes; I must have minutes in which to col- 
lect my thoughts. Do you hear, Benson?” 
he cried, in a voice of entreaty. 

But it was too late. Already his visitor 
was on the stairs. In another moment he 
should have to confront her. There was 
no possibility of collecting those confused 
thoughts of his, no escape that he could see 
from a painful, an odious, an abject di- 
lemma. The unfortunate Mr. Beauregard 
looked the veritablest culprit alive when the 
door opened and a young lady appeared on 
the threshold. For the first time in his ex- 
istence, the finished scholar, fastidious gen- 
tleman, and consummate man of the world 
had not so much as a word at his command. 
Under any other circumstances he would 
have been shocked at the notion of receiv- 
ing a lady in his smoking gown, elegant 
and becoming though it might be. The 
little irregularity never once occurred to 
him. He might have been in a much less 
presentable costume, for aught he knew or 
cared at that moment. Not only his 
senses, his very instincts of propriety had 
deserted him. But there was no escape. 
The horrible ordeal must be gone through. 


OHAPTER I. 

There entered, with a sweet, hopeful 
smile, one of those parsonage-bred girls 
that may almost be called survivals in these 
days of new feminine types and fresh ideals 
of womankind. This girl of twenty-five—so 
much you saw at a glance—was a stranger 
as yet to the revolutionary ideas traversing 
the civilized world concerning her sex, 
although quite fitted by natural endow- 
ments to realize them if they should come 
in her way. Hardly beauty was hers, but 
something rarer and more winning, a won- 
derful brightness and expansiveness, the 
curious, eager inquiry of a child combined 
with the keen sympathies and quick intel- 
lectual perceptions of a full-grown, noble 
human being. All this was written in her 
face, which might almost be called beauti- 
ful as it was now turned eagerly and tim- 
idly toward the editor. Its expression 
was sunny too. If thought or sorrow had 
sobered this hopeful girlish nature, it was 
evident that nothing could shake her trust- 
ingness and jooking forward. She was 
dressed in deep mourning; and well did the 
somber frame become the bright picture; 
the prettiest brown hair, a fine brow and 
that matchless complexion town beauties 
court in vain—these were hers. Mr. Beaure- 
gard placed a chair for his guest and bowed 
low, without a word. 

‘*You were my Father’s friend,” said the 
girl, holding out her hand whilst tears rose 





‘*True, true. How absent Iam. I had 
forgotten the very name of my vis- 


itor.—My dear young lady—little Lucy you 


were to me when 1 saw you last, I was 
indeed grieved to hear of your good father’s 
death. But,” here he glanced toward the 
table piled with manuscripts and smiled 
drearily. ‘‘ This terrible business of editor 
demoralizes me. An editor has no friends. 
An editor ceases to be a feeling, a responsi- 
ble human being. Forinstance, I had quite 
forgotten my appointment with you to-day. 
I had quite forgotten”’— He rose from his 
chair, and, standing with his back to the 
fire, looked her through and through. 
Then, as if lacking courage as yet to say 
what was on his lips, he reseated himself, 
utterly self-conscious and ill at ease. 

‘‘T have come at an inopportune mo- 
ment, 1 see; you are pre-occupied, en- 
grossed in other matters,” said the girl, 
with a shade of disappointment. ‘I will 
not keep you, then.” 

‘On the contrary, I shali be very glad to 
have a little talk with you,” said Mr. 
Beauregard, brightening. ‘‘ Let us consider 
this a friendly visit, and you shall come to 
me another day upon editorial business. 
Tell me of your little brothers and sisters; 
your prospects.” 

‘*You have not, of course, had time to 
read my manuscript?” Lucy asked. Then, 
as if realizing the kindly intention of his 
speech, and the bad taste of insisting on a 
topic evidently so distasteful to him just 
then, she resumed: ‘‘It is very good of 
you to interest yourself in us all. We are 
now orphans, and I am the head of the 
family. Thisis one reason why I am so 
anxious as to the fate of my manuscript.” 
The allusion had come unawares. She 
smiled sadly and proudly, and a beautiful 
blush overspread her features as she went 
on. ‘It is perhaps a foolish ambition and 
too. much happiness to hope for. For 1 
had hoped, not only that I have some small 
literary gifts, but also that I might help to 
maintain my younger brothers and sisters 
by my pen, and I was ambitious for my- 
self also. But I feel sure from your looks 
that there is disappointment in store for 
me. You think meanly of my performance, 
and you hesitate to break the unwelcome 
tidings.” 

“Truth to tell,” Mr. Beauregard said, 
with nervous muscular contraction, ‘I 
have not reada line of your manuscript. 
Alas!” and once more he seemed on the 
verge of making another confession. 


‘* Ah!” said the girl, growing once more 
animated, ‘‘I may still cherish hope then; 
for, of course, what you have not read you 
cannot condemn! But you begged me to 
leave the matter to-day, and I will there- 
fore come again, if I may, and if you will 
fix an hour.” She half rose, as if bound not 
to encroach upon his precious time, but he 
motioned her to reseat herself. A great 
weight seem lifted from his mind. He 
became quite suddenly his old genial, de- 
lightful self. 

**So long as you do not talk of manu- 
scripts, my dear Miss Lucy”— 

‘* Please call me Lucy, as in the old days 
at home,” the girl said, with a grateful 
smile. 

The editor smiled also, only, however, 
half pleased. 

‘*It shall be so then, Lucy. Of course I 
appear quite an old fogy to you. Pro- 
vided, however, you do not talk of manu- 
script, I am delighted to listen to you as 
long as you care to stay. Before going into 
particulars of your family history, answer 
me one question.” 

He gazed penetratingly upon the eager, 
beautiful face—for beautiful it seemed to 
him in its freshness and candor—and asked: 
‘* How came you to wrile a novel, at your 
age, with, as I imagine, but limited experi- 
ences of life? What put it into your head? 
What made you think you could do it with 
fair chances of success?” 

His visitor blushed and paused. After a 
minute’s reflection she made reply, speak- 
ing slowly and steadily, with ingenuous- 
ness, yet with indications of the self-confi- 
dence that must ever accompany worthy 
achievement. 

‘* You are thinking of the secluded rustic 
village in which my life has been passed. 
But is not human nature to be studied 





to her sweet eyes. 





parish there was romance and tragedy, 
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moving incidents of real life such as should 
make the stuff of novels. At least so it 
seemed to me.” 

‘¢] looked for a novice, I find a critic,” 
Mr. Beauregard said. ‘I will not inter- 
rupt you any more. All that you say 
interests me extremely. Pray go on.” 

‘¢T was then led to write my novel,” the 
young lady continued, ‘‘ by the keen inter- 
est I took in the joys and sorrows of those 
about me, and also by my enthusiasm for 
the country generally. As you know well, 
my native Suffolk has beauties of its own. 
I but attempted to describe what I best 
knew and best loved.” 

‘‘On my word, you make me quite eager 
to read your manuscript,” again broke in 
the editor; then, with a sudden falling back 
into his old, uneasy mood, he added: 

‘Tam all attention. Proceed.” 

‘‘T have very little more to say. I may 
perhaps exaggerate my sources of inspira- 
tion. I suppose few people are without a 
certain partiality to their native place,” 
Lucy went on. ‘‘ But I must tell you that 
the incidents of my story are not all Arca- 
dian. The little pictures of village life, 
the flower gathering in Spring, the harvest 
supper, the Autumn nutting in the woods— 

all these must have a human interest. 
And”—here she glanced at him and 
smiled—‘‘ the human interest brings in ele- 
ments of good and evil.” 

‘*Love and hate,” the editor rejoined. 
‘Tt is no indiscretion, I hope, to assume 
that the theme of your stury is the former 
passion?” 

* You must read the manuscript,” said 
Lucy, looking on the ground, with hight- 
ened color, saying to herself that this man 
of the world, in spite of his kindness and 
affability, was a satirist and a despiser 
of feminine intellect. The thought was, 
doubtless, uppermost in his mind, what 
may acountry curate’s daughter, shut up 
in a country village, know of love? 

It was fortunate that Lucy Carruthers’s 
eyes did in a transitory fit of shy ness study 
the carpet, or the same expression of pain- 
ful embarrassment in Mr. Beauregard’s face 
must have attracted her notice. He leaned 
forward, and was about to say something 
that cost a tremendous effort, when he was 
confronted by Lucy, smiling at him with 
almost mischievous archness. 

‘You are wrong. There is very little of 
the love-story about my novel. Why ‘may 
not certain stories, like certain episodes in 
real life, be deeply interesting, yet have 
nothing to do with love?” 

‘My dear Miss Carruthers; pardon me, 
my dear little friend Lucy,” said Mr. 
Beauregard, once more himself again. ‘I 
am astonished at evidence of so much 

thought in a young girl. I begin to be- 
lieve there is stuff in you, that for the first 
time in my life I have discovered talent, 
perhaps genius.” 

“Then,” Lucy retorted, still in the same 
gay, arch humor, ‘ you will assuredly read 
my manuscript.” 

“Ah!” the editor said, “first manu- 
script, like first love is but a dead-sea 
apple. Build no hopes, dear Miss Lucy, 
on this youthful attempt of yours. Ex- 
cellence in literature, like steadfastness in 
love is the gift of that great god whose 
name is Time. If, as I believe, you are 
really conscious of a hidden gift, are really 
possessed of a worthy ambition to make 
the most of that gift, come to me, not to- 
morrow, not in a twelvemonth, but years 
hence with a manuscript.” 

The speech, so serious in itself, was yet 
spoken jestingly, and as a jest Lucy evi- 
dently preferred to regard it. 

“Oh!” she said, eagerly, almost passion- 
ately, ‘‘you would not say this if you had 
read my story. It is a part of my life, of 
myself, and nothing else I shall ever write 
will be in the least like it. Surely,” she 
added, as if avxious to qualify what might 
appear overweening self-assertion, ‘‘in- 
tensity of feeling, which has so little to do 
with wisdom or experience, may be ade- 
quately expressed without these. Is there 
not force in the very freshness of our 
earliest impressions? { am sure I shall 
never realize any incident so intensly as 
that which I have attempted to describe.” 

Mr. Beauregard’s powers of self-contain- 
ment seemed at an end. He turned red 
and pale. He made an effort to speak, and 
found himself without power of utterance. 


He started from Lis chair, and reseated him- 
self. The country girl could but interpret 
such strange behavior after one fashion. 
In spite of the kind reception accorded by 
her father’s old friend; in spite of his 
friendly, nay, affectionate interest in her 
welfare, he was keenly, desperately anx- 
ious to be rid of her all the while. Some 
far more urgent matter pressed. The visit 
of a far more important personage was one. 
She rose to go. 

‘*When may I come again to learn the 
fate of my story?” she said, once more re- 
curring to the forbidden subject, without 
apology. 

After all, this was the business that had 
brought her hither. The topic, however 
ungrateful, could not be ignored. 

‘* To-morrow, a week hence, at yourown 
time,” was the enigmatic answer; at least 
so it sounded in Lucy’sears; for how could 
a busy editor get through a manuscript of 
six hundred pages in a day? 

‘It had better, perhaps, be a week 
hence,” she said. ‘‘I do not wish to hurry 
or to trouble you.” 

‘Not at all. “ The sooner we get over the 
matter the better; at least for me,” added 
Mr. Beauregard, with a faint attempt at a 
smile. ‘‘For pity’s sake, let it be to- 
morrow!” 

The girl’s candid eyes perused her inter- 
locutor inquiringly, and she offered no fur- 
ther remonstrance. Truth to tell, the ec- 
centricity of Mr. Beauregard’s manner was 
really perplexing her, as much as his friend- 
liness had charmed her a quarter of an hour 
before. She made her adieux somewhat 
pensively, feeling sure that, after all, some- 
thing was wrong, and that to-morrow 
would bring no felicitous news about her 
manuscript. 





OHAPTER III. 


If the young aspirant after literary hon- 
ors went away crestfallen, in much worse 
case was the accomplished man of letters, 
her editor. Work was now wholly out of 
the question. Not another manuscript 
would be consigned to purgatory, paradise 
or perdition that day. An unpropitious 
incident had wrecked it. Like so many of 
its fellows, it had opened promisingly to 
end in collapse. The day was spoiled as 
ninety-nine days out of a hundred are 
spoiled, and there was an end to the mat- 
ter. Mr. Beauregard lighted a cigarette, 
and whilst he smoked it held in one hand 
Lucy’s little card, which he contemplated 
from time to time. 

What an attractive girl! What a charm- 
ing incident, this visit of hers, but for the 
unlucky specter of the lost manuscript, he 
mused. The more he dwelt upon Lucy’s 
looks and speeches, the more he felt drawn 
toward her and interested in her future. 
Yes, a girl of this pattern was no mere 
sentimentalist, anxious to be listened to; 
no self-deluded competitor after honors to 
which she had tot a tittle of claim. This 
maiden’s written as well as her spoken 
thoughts must be worth something. No 
flimsiness, emptiness, incoherence here. 
It was a mind not only gifted with insight 
but expression, and when, in the case of a 
young writer, you have said so much, 
mused Mr. Beauregard, you have said all. 
Who could tell? This country parson’s 
daughter might turn out to be something 
more than a clever exponent of original 
thought and subtle or vivid impressions. 
Common her achievement could hardly 
be, nor dull, he felt sure, whilst of senti- 
mentality or extravagance he could not 
discover a trace. She must, too, have 
reached an sge when the mind of man or 
woman, if not ripe, is mature. Twenty- 
four years he felt bound to assign her, and 
others have won laurels before attaining so 
many. The conviction he gradually ar- 
rived at was exasperating, maddening. 

This lost manuscript of Lucy Carruthers 
might be a gem, a masterpiece, a second 
Northanger Abbey or Villette. It occurred to 
the distracted editor as he sat thus, con- 
templating Lucy’s little card, that he would 
forthwith write to her and explain the dis- 
astrous affair by letter. Such a course, 
savoring as it did of cowardice, was odi- 
ous to him; but the thought of witnessing 
her distress was more than odious, it was 
simply intolerable. The kind-hearted, 
chivalrous, impulsive Mr. Beauregard was 





a Sybarite in one respect. He could not 


inflict pain upon any human being, or 
indeed, any living creature. Even when 
moral duty pointed the other way, he must 
be considerate, consolatory, kind. How, 
then, could he deliberately break to the 
hoping, expectant, ardent girl the tidings 
that her labor, nay, her very inspiration, 
was as if it had not been; that those bright, 
buoyant hours of creation were aa bubbles 
that had burst? How could he reveal his 
own unmitigated, criminal carelessness? 
Had the manuscript belonged to any one 
else but his old friend’s daughter, apology 
and compensation would have been almost 
easy. Had it come from some poor, pains- 
taking nonentity, moved to write for daily 
bread, a check would have ended the 
dilemma satisfactorily to both parties. He 
knew exactly with whom he had to deal 
here. 

This girl had not put pen to paper with a 
view to gain. She had written her story 
because she could not help writing it, and 
compensation was wholly out of the ques- 
tion. No. Alike excuse and atonement in 
this case were beyond his reach. He must 
tell her the truth, nothing but the truth, 
and throw himself on her generosity to for- 
give. Women were very forgiving, rea- 
soned Mr. Beauregard, trying to reassure 
himself. They could forgive and again re- 
ceive into favor the peccant lover, the re- 
calcitrant husband. What offense, indeed, 
will not a magnanimous woman overlook? 
But literature has no sex. The woman be- 
comes merged in the author, and that au- 
thor must be superhuman who should for- 
give the loss of a manuscript. How had 
he contrived such a piece of folly? A 
manuscript is no easy thing to lose. Fire, 
in spite of popular superstition to the con- 
trary, doth not readily consume it. Water 
will not engulf it. Earth refuses to make 
dust of it. Air, instead of corroding, cher- 
ishes it. Nor doth the cupidity of man 
lust after it. To sum up the whole matter, 
nothing in the world possesses so tough an 
existence as a ream of paper covered with 
handwriting. Such, at least, had hitherto 
been the experience of Mr. Beauregard till 
this unlucky misadventure. He had ever 
found in his editorial capacity that the con- 
servation of manuscript was the easiest 
thing in the wond. But the getting rid of it! 
There was the pinching of the shoe, the 
thorn in the flesh! Some manuscripts, 
indeed, seemed endowed with immortality 
as to their material part, whatever their 
destiny as spiritual ministers of humanity 
might be. How, then, had it come about 
that of the scores and hundreds of manu- 
scripts he could not have lost, had he set 
himself the task, that special one should 
slip through his fingers? It might, perhaps, 
savor of imprudence to transact editorial 
business in the open air; but, if an editor 
did not get through a good deal of work in 
the Summer holidays, where would he find 
himself at the end of the year? And he 
had done the same thing, slipped a manu- 
script in his luncheon basket when boating 
on the Thames, not once but a dozen times, 
without any accident. Boating, indeed, 
was one of the few recreations Mr. Beaure- 
gard really cared about. It would be hard 
if he were driven to give it up simply be- 
cause a punt was not quite a safe place in 
which to read a manuscript! He remem- 
bered quite well every circumstance re- 
garding the loss; the careful bestowal ot 
Lucy’s packet in the basket containing his 
loaf and cold partridge, and the leaving of 
the punt in its usual moorings whilst he 
scrambled up the bank; the delightful 
noonday ramble, the return, a couple of 
hours later, to find alike luncheon and manu- 
script gone. All this was clearly im- 
pressed on his memory. Not a vestige of 
either to be espied anywhere, not a creature 
in sight to afford a clew. 


The affair was very mysterious certainly, 
but had not worn a very grave aspect at 
first. Some hungry wayfarer must have 
appropriated the cold partridge and roll, 
and as a second snowy napkin enveloped 
all three, had gone off with the manuscript 
into the bargain! But it was sure to be 
discarded by the marauder ere he had gone 
many paces, A small reward offered to 
the village lads, and the missing packet 
would be found and promptly restored to 
him. Rewards, however, and the most 
stringent search, alike proved ineffectual. 





The police were set to work, the river was 


dragged near the scene of the disaster. Mr. 
Beauregard had spent twenty pounds in 
his attempt to recover the missing treasure, 
and nothing had come of it. He had then 
reluctantly arrived at the conclusion that a 
stray dog must be the culprit. The part- 
ridge had been accidentally sniffed, the 
corner of the outer napkin tugge@ at, the 
heavy bundle at last dragged to the sur- 
face, and plump! all had vanished in a 
twinkling. Its weight had foiled the de- 
signs of the thief, and at the bottom of the 
Thames now lay poor Lucy’s novel. 

Again and again he had been on the 
point of breaking the intelligence to his un- 
known correspondent; so, in his absent- 
mindedness, he supposed her to be, having 
forgotten the very name of Lucy Carru- 
thers. But again and again the sorry busi- 
ness was deferred. The manuscript might 
be uneerthed after all. Miracles might 
happen. So the evil day had been put off. 

The moments glided by now as he sat 
alone and unoccupied, till he could bear 
these self-reproaches no longer, and betook 
himself to his club, to chat, look at the 
papers, and get rid of a pricking conscience 
at least for an hour or two. Then he 
strolled into the Winter exhibitions, not be- 
cause he felt in the humor for enjoying pic- 
tures, but simply from the necessity he was 
under of seeking distraction. And where- 
ever he went a specter followed him; he 
fancied he saw Lucy’s eager face. He 
heard her ask, in those fresh, girlish tones, 
whose music haunted his ears still, ‘‘When 
may I learn the fate of my manuscript?” 


Of course a man of Mr, Beauregard’s po- 
sition could not take two turns in a picture 
gallery without meeting half a dozen ac- 
quaintances. On this especial day, as he 
sauntered from one canvas to another with 
a blank face, his unwonted appearance 
called forth not a little comment among his 
friends. One thought he had suddenly ex- 
perienced heavy money losses, another sug- 
gested that he had fallen in love, a third 
was of opinion that some dire illness was 
coming upon him. That something very 
serious was the matter none doubted for a 
moment. 

**T don’t like the look of Beauregard,” 
said one common acquaintance to another. 
** Do look him up to-morrow ; for I shall be 
out of town myself. My notion is he is in 
for brain fever.” 

**Typhoid, most likely; he told me he 
had just returned from the banks of the 
Thames,” was the reply. ‘‘I have no con- 
fidence myself in the Thames valley in 
Autumn.” 

There are indeed certain frames of mind 
to which quite sane people are liable, that 
yet savor strangely to the world, and even 
to themselves, of madness. Mr. Beaure- 
gard’s over-sensitive nature was wrought 
up to this pitch. He reasoned with him- 
velfin vain. He said that a frank, hearty 
apology would make peace between him- 
self and Lucy. A well-bred, generous girl 
could but accept his excuses, and forgive 
the unintentional wrong he had done her. 
Once this unhappy imbroglio cleared up and 
Lucy’s disappointment well over, their rela- 
tions might become not only easy but de- 
lightful. He wanted a new interest in life, 
craved for a fresher, less worldly atmos- 
phere than he had breathed so long. If, as 
he was ready to believe, this sweet country 
maiden possessed something more than 
talent, how interesting the task of leading 
and aiding her, proving alike helper, critic, 
friend. Coward that he was, this enticing 
future lay near, yet he could not summon 
courage to make it his own, to bridge over 
the gulf between suspense and security by 
a word. Surely such behavior was not 
that of a responsible human being, much 
less of a man of the world. 

Mr. Beauregard was ‘as well aware as 
could be of his weakness and inconsistency 
in thus acting. But for the first time in 
life he found iimself shrinking from 
duty and shirking moral obligation. For 
the first time he was aware of encouraging 
a morbid fancy. That the lost manuscript 
was a work of genius, that in losing Lucy’s 
novel he had not only robbed a richly- 
endowed mind of the recognition that was 
its due but the world of a chef d@auvre, was 
sheer assumption on his part. Yet he 
would have it so, and hugged the very 
chimera that tormented him. He saw bim- 
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above all others he was bound to befriend. 
For Lucy Carruthers had come to him no 
stranger. She was the daughter of his 
earliest friend, the boon companion of his 
scbool and college days. Poor Carruthers! 
sighed the kind-hearted Beauregard. Poor 
Charley! A better fellow never walked the 
earth; and how hardly the fates dealt with 
him! Twenty years ofa struggling curate’s 
life, and then to die in his prime. How sad 
was all this; and somehow he had not real- 
ized ull this before. An editor’s career robs 
us of natural affection, manuscript turns 
us into stone, mused Mr. Beauregard. Lucy 
Carruthers, an orphan, unendowed of for- 
tune, the head of a helpless young family! 
Good heavens, what a position! And what 
have I not done to add to its bitterness? 

The editor, it will be seen, bad brought 
back his uneasy thoughts from the club 
and the picture galleries; nor did they quit 
his hitherto careless pillow. He could not 
remember throughout his whole life spend- 
ing a more wretched night. Lucy’s lost 
story was the phantom that troubled his 
overwrought brains, manuscript the night- 
mare that sat like lead upon his spirit turn- 
ing sleep into mockery, dreams into un- 
rest. Thus the first hours of the night 
passed. 

Lonvow, ENGLAND 
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THE WRESTLERS. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HAYNE. 





Tuxtr shape ia like the letter X, 
As they together stand, 

But all unlike our human kind, 
Without a foot or hand, 

They need assistance from the wind 
Before they bend in fight ; 

Encouraged by a sportive breeze, 
They hold each other tight. 


Are they in jest or earnest? 
I’m sure ‘tis hard to tell. 
Each tongueless little combatant 
Oan neither speak nor spell. 
It is acurious contest 
Where both are deaf and blind — 
Two champions of twisted grass 
That wrestle in the wind. 
MonTaomeEry, ALA. 





KING JAMIE. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 


Banal” 

It was an explosion that shock the air 
and rent the hillsides, and one jagged piece 
of rock that the big logs on top of the 
blast had failed to restrain shot to where 
a young fellow was standing alone. The 
next minute there was an excited group 
about him. 

‘* Kilt! Oh! the poor young fellow!” 

“The poor young fool,” growled the next 
man. ‘‘ Why didn’t he stand on top of the 
blast? Hi, Dan, are ye kilt 
Bring some water; can’t ye, Mike?” 

But in the midst of the excitement and 
indignation and kindly feeling, the smoke 
from the blast and the begrimed faces of 
the group, the man, or boy, suddenly sat 
up. 

‘I'm notdead. It’s only my leg.” 

He made an effort to rise, staggered and 
sat down again, and underneath the smut 
and streaks made by the streaming per- 
spiration—it was a hot August day—his 
face was white and his lips set. 

‘Don’t try it, lad! Let’s see what 
harm’s done. Maybe it’s took ye on the 
bone.” 

‘* Let me be. 
only a cut.” 

He spoke in a surly tone and had turned 
his face away. It was whiter still, the 
habitual scowl deeper, the lips more com- 
pressed as he rolled up his trousers leg. 
The men saw him take a handful of the 
scanty grass by his side,a minute later 
draw his handkerchief out, and, bending 
over, knot it about the wounded limb. 
Then, slowly and carefully, he rose and 
turned about. He was very while. 

“That's all! I’m ready!” he said, and 
caught up hishammer. They liked pluck, 
these men, and though this young fellow's 
surly face and chary words had made him 
disliked, there was a distinct murmur of 
approval as he limped along, in which ill- 
feeling was over-ridden, and which, as they 
scattered to their places in groups of three, 
led one of Dan’s gang to say: 

“Do you hold the drill! I can’t strike 


My leg isn’t broken. It’s 


entirely? ° 





such a blow as you, nor nobody else, I take 
it, but it'll be aisier for you to sit.” 

Without thanks, the young fellow ac- 
ceded, and, like a race of gigantic wood- 
peckers, the tap-tap of the patient drill 
ing began again. 

They had been at it now for years, Sum- 
mer heat and Winter cold, Spring drizzle 
and Autumn hurricane. Some had been 
on the gang the whole time; others for a 
year ortwo; some, like young Jameson, for 
afew odd months. But the work itself 
had gone on unchanging; for the ledge 
spread out a good four hundred feet with 
patches here and there of withered grass, 
but for the most part covered with a sandy 
gravel that attracted the sun like a burning 
glass. Downward the rock extended fifty 
feet, growing constantly harder, as succes- 
sive removals left it exposed to the air. Ou 
one side the gravelly surface ran back half 
a mile or more to the woods. On the other 
was 4 narrow ravine, with a brook at the 
bottom. Fifteen feet off, the solid ledge, 
cleft ages ago, began again and extended 
back some distance, a plateau a few fect in 
hight, crowned with tangled and dusty 
grasses, weeds and blackberry vines. Sume 
day this side would be attacked too, per- 
haps. Now one could wander back into 
thirty or forty feet of undisturbed wilder- 
ness, till, jumping off, he found himself on 
the side of the high road. 

** Dinner!” called out the ‘‘ boss.” 

The men dropped work and spent the 
next five minutes stretching themselves; 
then got out their dinner-pails and sat 
down together in the broiling sun; all but 
one, 

‘There he goes, sulky as ever!” said one 
of the men, watching Dan’s retreating 
figure, as, dinner-pail in one hand and sup- 
porting himself by the bushes with the 
other, he swung his way to the foot of the 
ravine. Then they spoke of the accident 
carelessly; for such things made little im- 
pression on them. 

To it all, Barney sat listening. Bar- 
ney McSheen. He was not one of the 
workmen, but was often to be seen about, 
and came every day at quarter of twelve, 
with a big pail of hot coffee for his father. 
Barney looked ten, except in the face; that 
had the old look common to deformed 
children. He was lame, too, though not to 
require crutches, and so slight his weight 
was scarcely more than that of the hammer 
that was such a feather to young Jameson. 
He gat listening eagerly to the talk; for the 
surly young fellow had a marvelous at- 
traction for him. It was not just love 
alone, but something that had its root in 
that which lies at the bottom of all hero- 
worship—admiration of strength. Dan 
was so big and strong, Barney so puny 
and weak. Watching Jameson, fascinated, 
through the long, hot days, there was in the 
boy’s mind a picture in his school reader 
of Thor and his Hammer. He liked the 
fancy. It elevated, unconsciously, the 
man and the work. 

So, by degrees, there had grown up within 
him a love he could not have explained to 
himself. It was a part of the inner life 
led by so many children, particularly odd 
or deformed ones. Barney was both. 
Ambition to do'and be something great 
was the one longing pain of his inner life— 
an aching ambition fostered by the books 
he loved, even as he recognized its hope- 
lessness. It was not alone his deformity. 
It lay not in bim. 

Near this, and oddly mingled with it, was 
another ambition, hardly less intense. It 
was to own a gun, which was, perhaps, cu- 
rious, in consideration of the fact that 
there was nothing in the neighborhood to 
shoot but mud hens. That did not matter. 
Holding one was happiness; and to own 
one!—he looked forward to that as a prince 
looks to attaining his crown. He had been 
saving up for two years, and had ten dol- 
lars and thirty-two cents, mostly earned, in 
pennies and five-cent pieces, by small er- 
rands; the one big dollar by carrying the 
evening paper round through that stormy 
January, when the newspaper boy was 
sick. It was harder for him to earn money 
than for most. And he had just heard of a 
delightful little rifle to be had for ten dol- 
lars. With that to fondle and talk to, he 
would always have a comfort in his dark 
hours. Sometimes he was ready to think 
he would neyer look again at his favorite 


books, or read Horatio, or Ivvy, or Chevy 
Chase. They made him feel so—queer. 

But one thing he did not know. That to 
do—nay, simply to be—the best one-may, is 
to exert an influence he little dreams of. 

He had been content, hitherto, to gaze 
worshipfully at Dan, to watch the steady 
beat, beat, »f the great hammer, to slyly put 
big doughnuts by his pail. Once, meeting 
at the meal-water bucket, he had timidly 
handed him the dipper, and been rewarded 
by a gruff ‘‘ Thankee,” that left him happy 
for days after. It was the fact of his being 
hurt that gave him courage to speak. Per- 
haps it was simply pity; perhaps a deeper 
feeling that being hurt assured him Thor 
was but a mortal like himself. 

At any rate, moved by a sudden impulse, 
he jumped up, limped along to the ravine, 
and made his way down the steep side. 


‘*Let me help you. You are hurt and 
won't let anybody know. Let me bathe it 
for you, do.” 

It Came out before he thought, in one ea- 
ger breath; for there, half hidden by the 
bushes, Dan lay, his face buried in his 
outstretched arms, his hands clutching 
pieces of the dirty, gray rock successive 
blasts had hurled there. He raised his face 
and scowled at the misshapen little figure 
before him. 

** Who are you? What do you what here? 
Let me be.” 

‘* I’m Barney McSheen.” 

‘* Well, you let me be.” He was sitting 
up now, his hat slouched over his eyes, his 
long black hair straggling in every diree- 


tion. Barney sat down on a slag and 
stared. Thor did not seem to like the 
adoration. 


** You’re been here all Summer?” 

** *Spose so.” 

‘* Here much longer?” 

‘What do you want with me? Be- 
cause”’.—a glance upward finished the sen- 
tence. 

**I thought I'd like to be your friend.” 

Thor looked him well over and burst 
intoa luugh. Barney’s heart began its 
time-honored retreat to his boots; still, he 
managed to bring out, with a choke and a 
gurgle between the words: 

** ve never had one.” 

‘* No more have I.” 

The heart began to come back. It was 
lofeliness akin to his.own. Dan was staring 
at him now in turn. 

**And may I ask what your idea of 
friendship is?” 

There was chiefly irony of the most 
disagreeable kind in the words. But 
somewhere, way underneath, lay a Jeaven 
of curiosity. 

“To fight for, to stick to each other 
through thick and thin, to rest on one an- 
other and to love.” 

Barney would not have been a boy 
had he not looked ashamed over the 
last word. Dan continued staring, but 
otherwise gave no heed to what had 
been said. The curiosity had at length 
increased. 

‘* Do you work here?” 

‘*No; I go to school,” 

**Not that big school off there?” 

‘*That’s where I’m going to begin in 
September. Do you know’em there?” 

‘**[’'ve been by.” Dan jerked his words 
out. His machinery of speech was proba- 
bly not worked often enough for it to run 
smoothly. **They were playing foot-ball 
in the field.” 

‘Yes; and Base-Ball and Hare-n-Hounds 
and drillin’, and they have guns, and the 
captain wears a bully uniform. We’re the 
mayor’s body-guard, and when anybody 
comes to town, we turn out and escort ’em; 
and we drill in the big hall once a year, and 
our company has taken the prize three 
times running.” 

** You'll have a first-rate time; 
your” 

Of course Barney ignored, even to himself, 
the underlying thoughts that made the 
coming three years half pain. There were 
the sidelong glances, the look that lasted a 
second too long, and if not ridicule, al- 
ways the pity that to one oversensitive was 
almost as bad; and then, however resolute- 
ly he might allude to ‘*Ours,” he was 
‘never one of the fellows. But there was 

no trace of all this as he went on with a 
glowing description of the prize drill on 


won't 





the lawn, last June, and how a big fellow 


everybody cheered just walked off with 
the medal, getting more and more eloquent 
as Dan looked fairly interested. There 
must have been a good deal of the boy 
under the man-tramp exterior; for, over 
this description of school-life, he seemed to 
find enjoyment, and even once or twice 
put some question of his own accord, -as 
he now did over Barney’s conclusion. 
‘*That was immense. Can you drill?” 
**Can’tI, though?” And, snatching up a 
broken branch, Barney went through the 
manual with an exactness that would have 
done credit to a West Pointer, and, at 
once the hardest and simplest thing, keep- 
ing his eyes immovable the while. ‘I 
learned that at Lome with a broomstick,” 
looking gratified at the enthusiastic ap- 
plause, as, just befcre, the intent look that 
followed his every movement had spurred 
him on toward perfection. ‘Kinder too 
bad I can’t go in the company.” 

** Why can’t you?” 

‘* Be-cause.’’ Between the two syllables 
lay considerable thought. He never com- 
plained. But how could he withhold a de- 
sired confidence when Thor requested—no, 
demanded it. ‘It’s an uncommon fine 
company, great big fellows. I'd spoil the 
looks; and, maybe, it’s as they said, that 
the gun would make my arm ache. I’d 
like to, though "—with a sigh for the scepter 
of boyhood. *‘ I'd rather be first sergeant 
than Queen Victoria.” 

*‘Not belong tothe company! Why, that’s 
half. Can you play Rugby?” 

a) No.” 

‘* Nor Hare-n-Hounds?” 

**T can’t run.” 

‘* Nor Base-ball, either?” 

**T could umpire.” 

‘* And big days, don’t you turn out with 
’em?” 

‘*They said it would tire me. I s’pose 
they didi’t like to hurt my feelings.” 

** Why, that’s the fun of school!” 

‘*So it is.” 

‘** And don’t you ever get down, and hate 
the people who seem dead set against you?” 
Dan’s machinery had taken to running so 
fast that he forgot his words might wound 
in their bald truth. ‘* Poor and ugly and 
weak and deformed, didu’t it ever seem to 
you that there was precious little use in liv- 
ing; that it’s usual for those to take who 
have the power and for thoseto keep who 
can?” 

So he had .guessed rightly. Dan had 
been atramp. The newspapers had told 
Barney what an element it was in the coun- 
try, 

‘*T know a better. I like it, it’s so sim- 
ple and brave. It don’t try to give you 
reasons for goodness. 


*** 11] do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand,’” 


Extra work had been going on at the 
ledge for the past week. A part of the 
pudding stone had been reached, hard as 
iron; and for it dynamite was to be used. 
The drilling, the longest and most expen- 
sive part of blasting, was finished, and 
charcoal ignited and dropped into the 
holes. Such fierce heat was thus gener- 
ated by bellows that the rock at the bot- 
tom melted. This space was cooled off 
and dynamite deposited, its expansive 
power increased by the greater confine- 
ment. 

Everything was ready lute in the after- 
noon. The fuses had been set, and the 
men had retired to the edge of the woods, 
half a mile distant, to wait for the explo- 
sion. Though some had so watched for 
years, it never lost its fascination. 

The fuse was set for six o’clock. It was 
five minutes of the hour. A queer little 
figure appeared on the ledge, limping along, 
and looking about in surprise at the un- 
wonted stillness. They all saw him. Knew 
what it meant, when suddenly he stopped, 
paralyzed. Though, indeed, cripple that 
he was, his utmost exertion could not have 
availed him then. Probably it would have 
noone. The rough men grew pale as they 
looked hopelessly at each other; for they 
were powerless, and it was death. 

‘* Let me be!” It was Tom McSheen’s 
voice, ashe struggled with the cruel though 
friendly hands that restrained him. ‘“T’ll 
gotohim. Barney! Bar—ney!” 

“No use. You couldo’t reach him. If 





you did, what good would it do?” 
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And so, struggling and rudely remon- 
strating, they did not notice that one figure 
had flung his coat from him, tightened his 
belt, all without an instant’s hesitation, 
till a cry that was half of horror and was 
half a cheer arose from those that saw, too 
late to prevent. They fell back, a restrain- 
iug hand still on Tom McSheen’s collar, to 
watch the boy they had disliked, now and 
always, a hero to them. 

They told the story for years after, those 
rough men that worship pluck. 

Hands on hips, shoulders up and braced, 
elbows well back, the head set high and the 
breath coming through the nostrils, the 
figure sped along, with no apparent exer- 
tion in the long, smooth strides that were 
covering the ground at a marvelous rate, 
in the strength to which even a wound ma 
be aspur. Those who watched held their 
breath, and more than one prayer went up 
to Christ and the Virgin Mary. Could he 
do it? Could he reach the crippled figure 
that stood with the slow hiss of the fuse 
acting on him asthe hiss of the rattlesnake? 
And if he did, what then? For there was 
no shelter; it lacked but one minute of the 
time; and it was death for two, not one. 

The flying figure had reached the motion- 
less one, caught him up in his arms, and, 
hardly pausing io his flight, cleared the 
space before them—fifteen feet—in a mag- 
nificent flying leap. j 

Five seconds more, and they were safe 
behind the shelving wall of thirty feet of 
solid pudding-stone. - 

Not a moment too soon. 

“You've saved my life. I’m glad. Be- 
cause now I can give you this ten dollars. 
And please don’t be a tramp any more, and 
take and keep things.” 

The doctor said it was the shock to his 
nervous system; for, though the boy had 
come to no physical harm, his strength had 
fled from him, and for over a month he lay 
in bed, his eyes fixed for the most part on 
a print pinned on the opposite wall, that 
had been turn from an old school reader. 
He had inquired daily of his father con- 
cerning Dan; and the first question with 
which he greeted the men as one or another 
came in to ask for him was: ‘Have you 
seen him?” But the answer, to his sor- 
row, was always No; for it had been that 
same afternoon that. Jameson had drawn 
his pay and said briefly to the superintend- 
ent he was going to give up the job. The 
first use Barney made of his recovered 
strength was to go to the ledge and cross- 
examine every man there. 1t was useless; 
and, with a ieavy heart, he gave up the 
quest, though still saying hopefully to him- 
self: ‘‘Some day I shall see him again.” 

Much as he had looked forward to the 
new school life, he dreaded it unspeakably, 
too; and his walk was even slower than 
usual when, Ove morning, he set out, 
though he had started half an hour early 
for no other purpose than to get to school 
before time, and so make his début before as 
snail an audience as possible. When at 
last he found himself actually before that 
great door, with his hand on the knob, he 
wished he .were anywhere else. Tuere 
were half a dozen boys in the rooms 
as he entered. ‘hey all stared at him, then 
at each other. 

* Hullo!” said they in a breath. 

“Hullo!” returned Barney, feebly. 

“Glad to see you. Say, don’t you want 

g@* seat next mine? Have an appie? Cold 
merning, old fellow. Nuts; help yourself. 
eg you'll be in the bayonet squad, old 

oy.” 

Buch was the avalanche of friendly 
speeches that greeted bewildered Barney. 
And, what was queerer still, there was no 
misreading the good-will in the six boyish 
fuces contemplating him. And, wondering, 
he stood there, trying to guess what it 
meant. 

*You get out, fellows,” said the one 
with the red, merry face, who had stared 
the hardest. ‘‘It would take the tongue 
out of a bell to be stared at like that. So 
good-bye. And [ll show you about, and 
tell you how, and that,” he finished, po- 
litely, to Barney, who did feel more at ease 
as the other five boys filed obediently out. 
**Come, sit here on the window-sill. How 
old are you?” 

‘** Going on fourteen.” 

‘“‘m fourteen, and some of the fellows 
are seventeen. Jamie is.” 

‘“‘Jumie who?” 

Me That's all. He hasn’t any other name; 

like aking. Nobody calls bim anything 
but Jamie, and half the fellows don’t even 
know his real name. Like the king who 
hid in the oak tree, and had his head 
chopped off.” 

It required some politeness to refrain 
from setiing his companion straight; for 
King Charles was one of his favorites, and 
the episode of the oak tree dear to him. 
‘But whois Jamie?” + 

‘He's Jamie,” as though by n0 chance 
there could be more than one. 

‘*One of the fellows?” hazarded Barney, 

“Yes; he’s captain this year. Wasn’t 
a dissenting vote. Of course, nobody else 
was thought of.” 

; on.” Barney was intensely inter- 
ested in these glimpses. “He's. awful 
clever, I suppose?” 





“Bet yourlife, Jinks; you'd ought to 
have seen some of his home runs last year. 
He’s been captain of the Eleven ever since 
he’s been here; and when it comes to foot- 
ball and drillin’ and runnin’ and lJeapin’~— 
there never was such a fellow as Jamie. 
Justlook at him now! Will you?” 

It was an unexpected and, to Barney, a 
startling ending; for, in his absorption, he 
had not noticed that the door had opened 
and somebody come in. A somebody re- 
splendent in epaulets and gold Jace and 
shining buttons, with a fascinating stripe 
down his trousers leg and a delightful cap 
adorning his close-clipped head, with an 
ornament on it that glittered like the rising 
sun, bearing down upon them. All of 
which so held Barney’s fascinated gaze 
that he was unable to note anything else 
till the Captain had come straight up to 
him, smiled, and held out his hand. 

‘‘T thought I'd like to be your friend,” 
said he. 

Then heknew. The long, straggling hair 
might be ordered with military precision, 
the face be guiltless of smut or stain, care- 
ful dress replace the rough clothes, the 
surly look have vanished. Perhaps, Sam- 
son-like, their existence had hinged on 
the length of his hair. The slouchy figure 
was now erect in ils accurate dress and 
military bearing. But nothing could 
change the voice. 

‘*Dan—Jamie—I don’t understand!” and 
Barney rubbed his eyes. ‘* Whoare you— 
and—and who am I?” 

‘*I'm Jamie, and you’re my first sergeant, 
if you will; for you drill better than half 
the fellows in the company already. 89 
you're here at last?” seating himself on the 
window-sill; for Barney’s companion had 
slid down and departed. 

‘* What does it all mean?” He asked it 
timidly, as he might have questioned aking 
on his throne—King Jamie, perhaps, with 
a fluttering theught of the Scottish ; over- 
eign who delighted in wandering about in 
disguise—not to know, indeed, who had 
hid in the eak tree. ‘* What did you do it 
for—the fun of the thing? To see how it 
would seem?” 

‘*Not much. There’s time before bay- 
onet drill to tell you. I mean to be a law- 
yer. Father meant it, too. Father was a 
doctor. He used to say the curse of this 
country was its headlong hurry to be rich. 
He made one or two discoveries that helped 
people; but he did not get them patented. 
He published them, instead. That’s the 
the way doctors do. He said once that in 
this country alawyer, more than any other, 
had the power to win for himself the high- 
est thing that was ever said of a man. 
‘Whilst he lived he was the guiding star 
of a whole brave nation, and when he died 
the little children cried in the streets.’ 

‘‘He had just got over an attack of 
pneumonia, when they sent for him, in hot 
haste, one cold, stormy night. It wasa 
matter of life or death. ell, he went. 
And it became a matter of life, of course, 
for me. 

‘He died. 1t was last Spring. When 
things were settled up, there was just 
enough toscrape along with at hume, and I 
must shift for myself. I could have got a 
place in town through vacation at two dol- 
lars a week. Brains don’t count for much 
under thirty ; but muscle always commands 
its price. Icould get two dollars a day 
blasting. 

‘Of allthe people father had helped, not 
one offered to help his son; not me, under- 
stand, but my father’sson. That ground on 
me; and it was to be such ahard pull, and 
fatherdead, and—it was not that 1 was such 
a snob as to mind being there but—Oh! hang 
it! I felt like Jean Valjean in the chain 
gang, till I got desperate. I don’t know 
why I stoed so near the blast that morn- 
ing. 

‘* Of course I never gave up being a law- 
yer. But I was making up my mind to 
one thing. I'd be just such another as 
De Witt, who is one of the cleverest fel- 
lows in the state and the best lawyers, but 
who unluckily got himself disbarred a 
while ago for taking tees from both sides. 
I was thinking it over as | lay there in the 
ravine, and had about settled the matter. 
You came down, you know. I wasn’t over 
and above glad to see you. I went back 
to school with a hundred and fifty dollars 
toward college. You were a friend to me 
and no mistake.” 

‘If you’re meaning the doughnuts, or the 
money that you wouldn’t take—” began 
Barney, bashfully. 

**T’m not meaning the doughnuts, though 
they were immense; nor yet the money; 
but—why, you plucky little beggar, you’ve 
done more for me than ever I can for you.” 

Hupson, N.H. 


_— 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 








CHARADE. 

My first looks for evils increasing, 
Though it covers its face with its bands. 

It runs day and night without ceasing ; 
But finds time for each one’s demands. 


My second does even more running, 
And that it’s a leap, too, is clear ; 
And, if you will pardon my punning, 
I'll add with a march twill appear, 





My second would cause time’s destruction 
If into my first it should run 
To my first give my whole introduction, 
And ’twill serve us in place of the sun. 
A. M. P. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

Place in the blanks words that sound alike 
but are differently spelled. : 

1. Too much —— may bring one to his ——. 

2. The Turkish —— met us in the ——. 

8. What —— industrious woman was ——~. 

4. I can never say —— you ——~—. 

5. Idrank too much —— and had an ——. 

6. I blushed rosy —— so my face could be ——. 

7. At-—— picnic of two we passed a pleasant 

8. IL indulged in four delicious tarts, but Ben 

9. I told Ben they would prove his —— but he 
said --——. 

10. And —— I was right, for by night his body 
and spirit rose ——. 

11. You are mistaken ; he —— only moves a 
very little my ——. 

12, —— quickly Will, or you will lose that 

18. I thought she would not hear us, but he 
—— has saved her brave ——. 

14. There is nothing of cloth that —— likes 
better than —~. 

15. Did you ever see a plainer of the ——kind, 


than he who brings our ——. 
16. Bridget’s —— seems pertly to say, “I 
guess I ——-!” 


DIAGONALS IN HALF SQUARE, 
101208 07 
020 130 6 
1008 0 5 

0 4 

5 


ccc 
_ 
eorz 


7 

1, 2, 8, 4, a peculiar sound; 4, 8, 2, 1, the 
same. The upper 4, 5, 6, 7, season; 7, 6, 5, 4, 
(upper) to throw out. The lower 4, 5, 6, 7, a 
fast pace ; 7, 6, 5, 4, injury done; 8, 6, existing ; 
6, 8, the title of a relative; 9, 6, to move; 10, 
11, 5, part of a boat; 12, 13, 5, abbreviation of 
an Official in Ireland. 

The upper word a crosé culture of land, The 
perpendicular word, meditation. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
see oe @ * 
*e Oe # 
*o*# 
o 
*o*# 
se Oo 8 # 
**eoae e*# 

1, managed ; 2, a balancing weight; 3, to re- 
quest; 4, a consonant; 5, to hasten; 6, re- 
quested ; 7, enlivened, 

Center word, aversion. K. N. Peprer. 

ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MAY 28ru. 
PECULIAR CROBS, 

Attractability,. 

Demonstration, 











MARVELOUS RESTORATIONS. 

Tue cures which are being made by Drs, 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
in Consumption, Catarrb, Neuralgia, Bron :chi- 
tis, Rheumatism and all chronic diseases, by 
their Compound Oxygen Treatment, are indeed 
marvelous, If youare avufferer from any dis- 
ease which your physician has failed to cure. 
write for information about this treatment, and 
it will be promptly sent without charge. 


KEELER & CO. 


A HANDSOME PILLOW LOUNGE, in 
FOR $s i 8 French Cretonne 


ror $4.50 Ay iRATa=® UPHOLSTERED 


A WALNUT. SIDEBOARD, Colored 
FOR $25 Marble. 


MAHOGANY FINISHED. CHAM- 
FOR $38 belt SEC, 10 pieces, beveled plate glass 
n dresser. 


FOR $62 §F SPAROBATE SOLID OAK BED- 
FOR $22 FEES Ly PERFECT FOLDING 
WE WILI. AGREE TO FURNISH 

FOR 
$500 Tein hosut® * * 


Novelties in 
RATTAN FURNITURE. 


KEELER & CO., 


88 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 


FINE LAWN 















TENNIS. 


brat Raul To Og” 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


580 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
¢@™ Send for Illustrated Catelogue. 











Absolutely the BEST. Will not injure the finest 
sti oF leather,” Ask any lady who bas over tase tt 
Bold by leading ere every where, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New York. 


CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD 


Most Reliable Makers et 


TRUNKS, ete. 


. 1 Certiand St., cor. B’ way. 
NE 0 K 556 B’ wav.near Prince St., 
+723 Gth Ave.. below 42d St.. 








SEBASTIAN, MAY & 6D.'S 
IMPROVED 860 


meta P et gee of 
4 ») 4, 
Drills, 8,and ad iniste’ 
and ainateurs’ outfits. 
Catalogues mailed on ap- 


TOW. Se 
Cincinnati, mm 


TOURIST’S ARTICLES 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES 
CHILD'S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAI38 








HAMMOOR'S, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELING LAMPs, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1838 and 1840 BROADWAY. 





Murdock Curtain Grate. 





slide below the bars. ire can be kept indefin 

The cut represents the curtain (or biower) parti: 
drawn, Finished in Berlin black, cast braes, an’ 
bronze metai. Circulars sent on application, 


MANUFACTURERS: 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


New and artistic, the best working grate ever offe 
to shq pablis: easily ulated by damper an re - 


Ryglusive agents for the beautiful TRENT T 
for soinge and Hei s in New England, Col le 
Ilinois, Kausas, Missouri, Wisconsin, and coe. 
Gold Medal awarded in 1884 by Massachusetts ri- 
table Meénanic Association, 






































Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE UMTXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


9 and 11 Park Place, 


NEW YORK 
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farm and Garden, 


(Che Agricultural Editor wilt be giad lo recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions oF information thal 
will make this department more vatuable to (hose 
of our eubscribers who feel specially witerested.) 





RURAL CEMETERIES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


“Won't you give us a few hints about laying 
outand care of rural cemeteries, the beautifying 
of these sacred spots, etc.?” It can’t be done, 
They cannot be made beautiful. Cemeteries are 
the one hideous and direful deformity of the 
country, This public advertising of decay and 
corruption is an enormity, Take it all together— 
the staring of white stones; the symbolism of 
weeping trees; the outrageous sentiment of 
many epitaphs, combining fulsome laudation, 
bad grammar, and chiseled affection ; then add 
the quizzical shaping of most monuments, the 
contortions of stone cutters set up as emblem- 
atic of immortality ; and the very theology often 
suggested by the whole affair, that is, of resur- 
rected flesh and bones ; and you can hardly look 
upon a cemetery without repulsion. ‘How 
shall they be beautified?” By abolishing them. 
(1) The horrible putrefying mass, the disease- 
breeding decay that accumulates in a cemetery 
until the ground is phosphorescent with death, 
an¢ the bodies lie piled in layers—this is not 
capable of being charmed into anything attract- 
ive. (2) The publicity and commonality of 
our grief when v elay our dead dear ones into 
the same pile with thousands we do not know or 
care for—this is in no sense beautiful or 
agreeable. (3) The stones, mostly white, set 
up in vast profusion, with no idea of symme- 
try, and generally suggestive of the conceit of 
the survivors —these are also repulsive. There 
is money enough in such masonry to build for 
every village a good public library; and in city 
cemeteries to build humane tenement houses for 
all the poor, 

Ride for a day about the country anywhere. 
I understand that the improved cemetery, with 
its fine monuments, is supposed to be far ahead 
of the old-fashioned “ burial ground,” with sim- 
ple head-stones to mark the grave. But why? 
Very few of the monuments are really hand- 
some, even as stone. And what has the deceased 
ever done to merit a monument? A large 
proportion of such structures are in honor 
of very bad or very common. charac 
ters. Any one seeking for the appropriate finds 
in such facts only the grotesque. A man, now 
living with a third wife, has eased his affection 
by putting a thousand pounds of marble on: his 
first wives’ graves, We go along to read from 
stone to stone the tender, private emotion, the 
deepest woe of broken hearts, publicly pa- 
raded, 

Cemeteries are public resorts for Nlers and 
strollers. They are not places where the sorrow- 
ing can find solace of thought and sweet thoughts 
of association. Beautify them! No, 

What then? That is not my object to suggest ; 
but to help to create a public taste above such 
uppicturesque blemishes upon the face of Na- 
ture, But, if we cannot get rid of them, let us at 
least abate them as nuisances: (1) By so laying 
them out and controlling them that all parts 
and all lots shall be expressive together of one 
idea, rather than allow each lot to tell a differ- 
ent tale. (2) By more modesty, The first and 
most impressive suggestion as you approach a 
cemetery is of show, conceit, effort. (3) By 
removing and preventing « parade of pri- 
vate affairs, as private grief and private 
history and private glory, The cemetery 
is essentially common. Those who seek a place 
for private communion with the departed will 
not seek it there. 

The struggle of late to improve cemeteries, 
arises from a growing conviction of their repell- 
ent nature. You cannot beautify them; you 
can simply mollify their unpleasant character. 

Ouinton, N, Y. 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


Tue ‘‘ Park Region” of the Northwest, as the 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT well know, com- 
prises the country extending westward from St. 
Paul, Minn., for about two hundred and twenty- 
five miles, and northward, down the Red River 
Valley from Lake Traverse (on the boundary be- 
tween Dakota and Minnesota) to Lake Winnipeg 
in Manitoba, over nearly five degrees of lati- 
tude, or about three hundred miles. Leay- 
ing St. Paul in the evening, one arrives at 
Grand Forks, 320 miles distant, at about 12 
o'clock on the next day. The town has a popu- 
lation of more than 5,000; and as it is in the 
center of the Red River Valley, with a tributary 
territory of about 30,000 square miles, it seems 
destined for greater things. It is at the junc- 
tion of the Red and the Red Lake Rivers, and 
when the bill is passed, opening the Red Lake 
Reservation, it will be the depot for the lumber 
of that region. 

Regarding the lumber prospects, it may not be 
inappropriate to quote the following from a pri- 
vate letter, received recently in Grand Forks, 





Dakota, and written by a heavy lumber dealer 
and large investor of Williamsport, Penn. : 

“*As to the lumbering business, I think there 
could be a good company formed here to go to 
your place, and build up a large business, I 
have often regretted that I did not take time to 
stop and see your city ; for, after traveling from 
Maine to Texas, and from coast to coast, I think, 
for fifty miles, and south of Grand Forks, for 
farming purpcses, there 1s no place in the 
United States that can surpass that portion. I 
have purchased some #50,000 worth of land in 
Dakota.” 

A line of steamers connects it with Winnipeg 
and Manitoba, on the north, and the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Manitoba railway connects it 
with St. Paul and the railway system of the rest 
of the country. The railroad also meets the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Winnipeg. Two other railways 
are in the course of construction from Duluth, 
on Lake Superior, to Grand Forks, These will 
open a direct route to the seaboard for tbe grain 
and other products of the region, and will place 
the Red River Valley as near deep water naviga- 
tion at Duluth, as Davenport, Iowa, is at Chica- 
go, and much nearer the seaboard by water than 
is a large portion of Iowa and Missouri, and all 
of Kansas and Nebraska, without considering 
the outlet by the Red River and Hudson’s Bay 
route, which the Dominion Government is now 
investigating through exploring expeditions in 
the North and in Hudson’s Bay. Of course the 
greatest attraction to this country is agri- 
culture; but where flourishing towns, like 
Fargo, Breckenridge, Moorehead, and Grand 
Forks spring up, manufacturing interests 
quickly develop, The opening of the timber 
regions to the white men, and the growing neces- 
sity for flour mills throughout the valley makcs 
a field for the manufacture of barrels. The 
straw from the wheat fielde, instead of being 
burned,can be profitably turned into rough paper. 
Bricks are being manufactured with profit, but 
not to any great extent. And there is an active 
demand for doors, sash, window-blinds, mold- 
ing and building material, for the homes spring- 
ing up over the valley, and which the abundancs 
of fine, hard timber will supply. Considerable 
flax 16 grown, making a linseed oil mill possible, 
and it is proposed to utilize the fiber for the 
making of twine. The town of Grand Forks has 
telephones, two daily papers, gas and water 
works, and is by no means beyond the bounds 
of civilization. 

The geological character of the Red River Val- 
ley, its rich, loamy soil and its subsoil of marl, 
indicate it to have been at some time the bed of 
a vast lake extending in length from Lake Tra- 
verse to Lake Winnipeg, and in breadth about 
one hundred miles, which is the average width 
of the valley. Near the river the soil is black 
and almost gritless and of a depth varying from 
eighteen inches to four feet. On leaving the 
river it becomes lighter, and a little black and 
gray sand is mixed with it, making the land easier 
to work and ready for cultivation several days 
earlier in the Spring than that nearer the river. 
The valley proper is a prairie, apparently level, 
though sloping imperceptibly from both direc- 
tions to the river, and the whole inclining 
slightly toward the north. The Red River of 
the North in its course to Lake Winnipeg gath- 
ers to itself from both sides some twenty-five or 
more tributaries, counting only the good-sized 
rivers, all of which flow through lands heavily 
timbered with oak, elm, soft maple, basswood, 
ash and box elder. The natural growth of grass, 
it is said, is superior to the cultivated grasses, 
Plums, raspberries and many small fruits grow 
wild, though their quality, of course, is inferior. 
In June the woods and prairies, seen from a 
distance, are a sea of scarlet and purple roses. 
The honeysuckle climbs over the trees and 
bushes, as sweet as itis on the Eastern porea. 

Wheat is king. Wheat and the white man are 
ever breaking up the rugged beauties of Nature, 
say the sentimentalists and the half-breeds. The 
average wheat crop is of 25 to 30 bushels to the 
acre of No. 1 hard wheat. Two characteristics 
of No. 1 hard wheat are that it is free from rust, 
and the weevil never gets intoit, Those who have 
had any experience with Southern and South- 
western wheat, and know what the “ weevil” is, 
can appreciate this grade, The selling grades 
further Sonth, known as ‘‘ No, 2 Red Winter,” 
and “‘No, 2 Steamer,” are certainly inferior to this, 
About 90 per cent. of the wheat shipped from 
this valley grades ‘‘No. 1 hard.” Prices range 
from 80c, to $1.00 per bushel. Thereports of the 
estimated crops of 1883, made by the Agricultural 
Department in May, 1884, show that 1,008,000 
acres of land in Dakota produced 16,128,000 
bushels of wheat, This year’s reports of Jast 
year’s crops no doubt will show a large increase. 
The above will serve to form an idea of the 
average yield over the entire state, of which the 
Red River Valley is the richest section. 

The pictures in the old almanacs representing 
August as the harvest time, are realized here, if 
in no other part of our country. The grain is 
sown in the Spring, and is ripe and ready for 
harvesting in August. Most of the work is done 
by machinery. (One firm in Grand Forks paid 
$203,000 last year for freight on farm machinery, 
lumber and coal—a “big” thing for Grand 





Forks, a bigger thing for the railroad.) Sulky 


plows do the plowing, the grain is planted with 
drills, harvested by self-binding machines and 
threshed on the field by steam threshers, whose 
engines use the straw as fuel. The wheat at 
once is hauled to the nearest station, and after 
the farmer’s Fall plowing is finished, his work is 
done for the year. ** It is within bounds to say,” 
writes E. V. Smalley, “ that, taking one year 
with another, a profit of ten dollars an acre is 
made on the Red River Valley wheat lands, after 
paying all expenses of seed, cultivation and mar- 
keting.” 

The smaller crops are by no means neglected. 
After a farmer has provided for himself by his 
wheat crop, and his horses and cattle by bis corn 
and oats crops,in Dakota the next thing he 
thinks of, according to the statistics, is barley. 
731,013 bushels of this grain were raised in Da- 
kota in 1883. Bright Spring Barley should com- 
mand as good a price as wheat, and often com- 
mands a better in the great markets of Chicago 
and St. Louis, The great competitor of the 
northwest barley is that which comes from Can- 
ada, which, despite the Custom House duties, 
and the freight rates, generally wins on its 
hard, clean qualities. Flax is a Jarge crop; 
potatoes are abundant; hay and sorghum are 
not much cultivated. The above statistics are 
taken from the best authoritiee. 

Stock raising and the raising of potatoes, 
peas and roots have been attended with much suc- 
cess by the few who have tried it; and the fact 
that the climate and the natural nutritious 
grasses are so favorable to such a system of 
farming, have induced many small farmers to 
procure stock from the East, and to become, as 
in the Eastern States, producers of all kinds of 
farm produce, 

The dryness of the atmosphere makes the 
region very bot in Summer and very cold in 
Winter. But it is never a moist, prostrating 
heat, nor a bitter, marrow-chilling, chilblain- 
producing cold, so that the “Pilgrim,” as the 
traveler is known further west, can have his 
nose frozen stiff or blistered red without ever 
knowing it until he touches it. 

The people are mostly from the New England, 
the Middle States and the upper Mississippi val- 
ley. The Russians and Mennonites compose 
the majority of the foreigners. There are Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and some Germans—ali of 
them being of the better class of European im- 
migrants. Many well-to-do Canadian farmers 
have settled in the western part of the valley. 

A statement of the business done by the 
United States Land Office at Grand Forks for 
1883 shows that the transactions of the office 
for the district which includes the countics of 
Grand Forks, Walsh, Pembina, Nelson, Wickens, 
Harvey and part of Ramsey and Cavilier, covered 
the sum of 1,249,163.93 acres of land. ‘There 
is yet subject to entry in this district on 
the surveyed lands as follows: In Walsh 
County (which is adjacent to the Red River) 
30,000 acres; Pembina County (also on the 
river), 85,000 acres; Nelson County, 136,000 
acres; Ramsey County, 135,000 acres. About 
775,000 acres inthe district remain unsurveyed. 
It will be open to pre-emption as soon as the 
surveying is finished. The railway company 


offers lands on credit at a price of from $3.50 to 
#9 per acre. Sioux half breed scrip can be used 
to buy surveyed iand, but the scarcity of the 
scrip makes it very high priced, from #15 to #20 
per acre. . 


”_ 
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RAISING PEACOCKS. 


THE suggestion of a person observing the pea- 
cocks in Prospect Park that a profitable specula- 
tion might be made by starting a peacock ranch, 
for supplying the market with feathers, and the 
people with delicacies in the shape of fancy food, 
does not appear to be borne out by those more 
intimately concerned. A reporter for the New 
York Mail and Express called at Delmonico’s to 
ascertain what is thought of the peacock asa 
delicacy. 

‘*Young pea fowl,” said one of the managers, 
‘might take for a short time as a rarity; but, 
although sometimes eaten in Europe, it does not 
seem to be very popular, even among those who 
do not care for expense, to gratify their appetite. 
The meat is coarse, and, if cheap, would not be 
cared for at all, As to the liver being a delicacy, 
that depends on taste. Fanciful persons will ap- 
prove of things that others would not care about, 
As a novelty, it might go for a short time; but I 
do not think the dish would become so popular 
as the goose liver among epicures. It is my 
opinion that the rearing of the pea fowl for the 
purpose of supplying the table would not be 
successful; and very little if any money would 
be made by it should peacock farming be in- 
dulged in by many persons.” 

‘Peacock feathers are rarely wanted,” said 
Mr. H. A. Bassford, a feather dealer. ‘‘ With 
the exception of ostrich feathers, which have 
become staple as the richest o:nament of the 
kind, the business of feathers is very fanciful ; 
and since it has become an art to make artificial 


feathers to imitate the real, very little business 
is done in peacock feathers. If 1t should become 
a craze to use peacock feather trimming, art 
would supply all that Nature could not provide, 
and at the present time there are more peacock 
feathers in the market, and at a very low price 
than would be required to supply the deman 











DYSPEPSIA. 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
LIVER DERANGEMENT. 


“I tried Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Toric in a number 
of cases of chronic dyspepsia where the assimilation 
of food was very defective and there was steady loss 
of weight. The results obtained in two weeks were 
indeed flattering. One patient gained five pounds, 
another three pounds, and so on.”—J. C. LeHardy, M. 
Dy B hb, Ga., President Medical Society of 
Georgia, etc., etc. 





PROF. H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., physician to the 
Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron Cross" 
etc., etc,, says: “It gives more tone to the stomach 
than anything I have ever prescribed.” 


“As a counteractant to debilitating influences—such 
as malaria, biliousness, languor, impairea digestion, 
etc,—the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is unequaled,” 
says Pror. F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D,, Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburgh, 
Russia; Professor of Practice of Medicine New York 
Medical College, ete, 


PROF. WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M.D., Dean of 
St, Louis, Mo., Clin’c of Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children, says: “To children with ma- 
rasmus I have given it with decided benefit. Itisa 
remedy of great utility in dyspepsia. It is also a 
most powerful and agreeable stimulant to the brain 
and nervous system, and it is especially useful to 
counteract fatigue of mind and body.” 

e . sienieieianial 
SICK AND NERVOUS HEADACHE, 

DE. B, L. CETLINSKI, Staff Physician to the North- 
eastern Medical and Surgical Dispensary, 136 First 
Avenue, New York, writes: 

To THE LieBIG Company, 
38 Murray Street, New York: 

Gentlemen ;—Since my attention was called by a 
brother practitioner to the excellent results he ob- 
tained from the use of your Coca Beef Tonic in Sick 
and Nervous Headaches, I have, thanks to your gen- 
erous response to my request fora trial lot for our 
poor patients, used it quite extensively, Its steady 
and persistent use, especially during the intervals of 
the attacks, has cured many of our most inveterate 
and old-standing cases, and in every case so far its 
use has been followed by the most gratifying relief. 
How gratifying this must be, especially to the poor 
and needy class who come to us, and whose time and 
faculties are of the utmost importance to them in 
their struggles for subsistence, you can easily infer. 
Again I thaok you for your generous donation. 

Respectfully yours, 
B, L. CETLINSKI, M. D. 


DR. W. 8. SEARLE, A. M.,M.D., Fellow of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of New York, says: “A 
lady buffered for thirteen years with severe Nervous 
Headaches. They at first recurred every two wecks, 
and finally every two days. She describes them as so 
violent that she would rather die than live. Three 
weeks after beginning the Coca she reports: ‘ I have 
had but one slight atiack, and Iam so much stronger 
and better that I feel sure I shall be cured.'” Dr. 
Searle, in a letter to the Liebig Company, says: “I con- 
sider yours the best preparation of Coca which has 
yet come to my notice.” 


PROFESSOR E. M. HALE, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica, Chicago Medical College, author & 
of “ Diseases of the Heart,” etc., etc., also adds his 
high authority in behalf of its value, and gives strong 
testimony as to the beneficial effects of Liebig Co.'s 
Coca Beef Tonic. 


OF INTEREST TO THOSE HAVING 
WEAK CHESTS. 


DepHAM, ME. 
To THE LikbIG Company: 

Gentlemen—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for metotry, I took it myself, as I 
had been sick tora number of months with a lung af- 
fection,and was not able to practice. It helped me very 
much. So much ao that Iam now aboutas well a8 
usual. I have since given it toa number of patients, 
andit has benefited every case, I am indeed most 
thankful thatit came tomy hands. I had tried differ- 
ent preparstions of Coca before, but had no effects 
from them. H. 8. PHENIX, M.D. 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna says: 
“Itis remarkable that the South American Indians 
never suffer from consumption, and that the cause of 
it is the use of Coca, They also never suffer with 
ecrofulosis, nor skin diseases. They reach a very old 
age, and frequently pass their full century.” 


Dr. MoBEAN (British Medical Journal) found it of 
great value in the consumptive tendency. Baron Von 
Humboldt (Cosmos) says he has never known 8 ease of 
consumption or asthma among those accustomed to 
its use, and that they live to a great age, retaining 
their mental and physical functions to the last. 


PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, Editor Medical 
and Surgical Record, says: “ The Coca Beef Tonic of 
the Liebig Company, combined as it is with Coca, qui- 
nine and iron, forms a most valuable adjunct to the 
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practice of medicine. From the experience we havé 
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had with it. we are forced tospeak in its favor and to 
recommend its usé. Beef, iron and quinine cannot be 
surpassed by any other three ingredients in or out of 
the dispensatory for invigorating an enfeebled system, 
apd when such remedies can be obtained combined 
from so reliable a house as Liebig's, it behooves the 
profession to patronize the same to tbe fullest ex- 
tent.” 

Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.'s Coca Beet Tonic. 
N. Y. Depot, 38 Murray Street. Sold by all Druggists. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody ean now enjoy my Patent Boots a —_"s mtg 8) tapers 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at te place thin the reach 
of all, rich an@ poor. I will send to all spplicants price- Talkie ae for self- 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 


never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry andcom- 
fort. Imake - aon ge goods, and my highest oy me and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


phiet+, which will give mega who and on information that is at... 
peatift ase’ leather of ajl Risds for ladies’ or gentlemen's tock and shoes, and to make them softand 
ul eo Seal Polish B 
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W.C. WILSON, 
45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 
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Attention, Dairymen! 


MATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


[HE strongest, cheapest. and poet» pestent color 
TS: ever fails to Fre satisfacti Ask your 
grocer or druggist for i Manufactured by 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO.. Rockford.1l. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 2 


thousands of first class Manufacturers 
uenles on their best work. Rg 
GOLOM AL. London,'83. Pronounced 


Ginaes Sooper Boe d card of desler who dose not 
with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE C. TERE 


- Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, EEE 


 @REENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 


10 pkts, Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid.. 30 
12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, “ - oO 
10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid................. $100 
12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, postpaid sv 
1 pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent free. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER “7 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST 4 


IN THE 


MARKET. 
























10 To 20 IN. 


COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBUAGH, N.Y, 


nuc EYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined and Brass Cylin- 
ders. Is easily set. Is the Chea: and 
Best Force Pum in the world for Deep 
or Shallow Wells. Over 90,000 in use. 
Never kreeges in Winter, Send for Cir- 

cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


Sole ‘manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR q 
CURE i. DEAF. 
Feck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
ERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
tnd perm the invlaitte te otkese tal smheranls 
to wear. "All Conversation and: even whipery be heard 
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G PAINT —Arrests decay and renews 
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ty ti a handsome roof. 60 cents per gallon, in 











Will quewest tip ¢. Es oe Epeily inagetinis for od 
Will not rot o 
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feet, N,.E,.PAINT AND OLL CO., 
1 India Street, Boston, 
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nah will ve te pp ts ft Cuildane tanec ul ome y: 
Two men can set from 309 to 600 posts each day, 
Satisfaction guaran on all our goods, your 


hardware dealer for them. 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY, 
Elmira. N. Y. 
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, ‘eam & CURTIS, 


General Setting Agents, Boston, | Mars. 








woop, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
materiale and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to bufld only the srst 
MACHINERY from the A = and in the Best 
MANNER OF OONSTRU! continued im- 
provements, hav attained ‘the aed STANDARD in 
exc selonee of wo ane oe P. ones iA of if aesign = 
capacity of century. have 
maintained Chet mamateoture, th , the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAT. 








with testimonials, free. 
HISCOX, 858 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


Now 
TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND IS 

GUA . 
We guarantee the Averill Paint. ; 
tory il applied acco; 
not mean fusts nt 

paint is firs fapplied si 
sufficient time to 

Vur f 
Ly, 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 

New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


GOOD WAGES 


EXPENSES OD 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 


yKin- 









we 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Bone Superphoephate of 


 enbeee BONE, BOWE MEAL, BORE omy 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York ae 159 Front Strect. 
Facto ewark, N.J. 
Laan and 
roular 


ers are invited to send for 
During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


The’ St. Paul,, Minneapolis’ and | * 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


dred Thousand Acres of the epplcest 


n several Han 
Wheat La Lands in the’ United States, all located in t 
‘ar- 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
me Farmers find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
wat ft t the price at which they are offered now is the 


ti 
e company also own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 


Fpredug, = I ogee for ye apa ape 


sag ons maps an 
JAMES B. asa 
Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” enibossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 














each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 








Urnited States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 





Asma for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. . 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . soneee + 82 OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 


20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bihene, SOMAG, 1550055 of. dha cidne dn -hbcdicoreedseoccss SOD 
The Samé,in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 


EXPRESIDENT U,8. GRANT, Size, 6x... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX.VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER pésmnchan 


Size, 16x20... seseeeeee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘sixe, Jexi0,... secegecetees 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.. socgn OD 


All of the above are printed on heavy ‘white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
GHD PATCG, WW seecarere cerececcccdee cdes 
The “PIOTURE AND THE MEN, Md Bound ‘ia 
FROCU. MOP PARE, Fi. Bones. cccccccceccocecccvssbes 6o 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

251 Broadway, New York. 


The. Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
52 Nambers (postage LBRO) 6 op oesenrrtccdin, ces 
3 . 





5) (9 mos.) (Postage freO,.....+06 
26 - (6 mos.) 9 eocenes coranepee | 60 
17 - (4 moa.) * Fi bebteew 
13 5 (8 mos,), © bined. ee 
4 * (i month), * Miteodeeceed 
2 ” (2 weeks), nn peopeeened 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years... .........cesscceesee 
One subscription with one sew subscriber, in 


GOO DENG D oo cnc ccecccegee vovceeversecensnons 5 00 
One subscription with two new pervade in 
one remittance... des . 700 


One subscription three : years. pecvecceneseess© shee 700 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 

in one remittance. ..... ...s00cceveceess Sapeee . 
One subscription four years 
One subscription with four wzw subscribers, in 






one remittance......... de cosce resserceeeenecserss dO OO 
One subscription five years,...........ss0..0. sees OOO 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FYROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which oan be remitted by 
Postage stamjs. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subsoriptions will be stopped al the end oy the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

7” Make all remitianees payadle to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Lerrzn. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register \etters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
m bw on adobe. 

wnich is al iways 


the ex) yoo oy 
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Be ee eee nate Sey 
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0. 188 Fleet Street, 
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0. —— 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Vity, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Orner first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and aie 
Rig Wachee reren gta Wild & 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNIGHING GOODS. 
onntiateitet Getlogne 224 elccwstre farstebed. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders placed on 


charge. ! t 0. rokim ne oron receipt of BO. Ml, Order 
AS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT ©., 
47 and 49 N. Mecond Mt., Philadeiphia. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


Lesosqu ET 


“Counting the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 




















Her Majesty’s Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
=a 
Chemists and Perfumers, 





AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


fier Real Highness the Princess ot Wales, 
er Grace the Duchess of Roxburg! 
The Marchioness of Tweedale, The 4 paren lioness of 
Waterford, The Countess aue 
Countess of Dufferin, Mra, Gieketone. 
Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, wife o: 
the President of Mexico, and. theia 
dies of the highest Court circles. 


THE 


For the Toilet and Comple eops the skin 
soft and delicate eae from iis Hieublag eruptions 
wrinkling. Guaranteed from 


Modifies and checks 
harmful ingredi ents. Price, One Deltar. 





THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street, Sole American Ageuta. 


eal Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, eto, ay 


or Handsomest! Cheapest! Best} 
ron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


@end for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI @.) CORRUGATING co. 





Bt Titsasa -UE have been fully tew 

and endorsed b. vi wie of housekeepers. Your 
arg? oi ins to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
. &. WILESZRGER, Prop., 233 N. Second Bt., P hil., Pa. 


SUMMER HATS 
GENTLEMEN. 


New Styles and Colors. 
Fine Quality. Low Prices. 
BIRD & CO., 


49 Nasesan Street, 
E. WILLARD Jonza. 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 
LA 








Epwanrp 0. Brap. 






































TENNISS 


Send 10 Cts. for Lawn Tennis Guide and Journal 
of Summer Sports. 
‘ 
oat Brat Vorx. 


108 Madioon Bt. 
OLUABIAS = 
ICYCLES 7 S266 


‘81 RIGYGLES - BOSTON - 


Ror it Resees. 
















Lr ena evo ample ik. 
for s —_< ages of lank 
cuts, ac nie 
£ aey Simos urray Street, ‘New York. 





0 does 
, t nt the 1 
Ridge’ Ls scoop cos e Epo medicine and and 
mother will f use Just what = needed to 
mn made u 


i hy “and comyinesd = io 
tastes accom: each can. - 





DEVLIN & CO. 


Our Spring stock of Ready Made Clothing 
and Piece Goods for Men, Youths and Boys is 
the finest ever placed on our counters, Bicycle, 


Polo, Lawn Tennis fae 
Special feature. 


Tourists’ Suits being a 


All the leading xeltios in Neck and in 


Underwear may be 1. 
aE breech 


ys pin our Furnishing 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 








ROCKFORD 


are une m exacting service, 
Used by the are tr Mechanician of 
the U, rf 


Coast Survey ; b hy Ad- 
miral Commanding is t 8 

aval Observatory, for fy Bak 
ca: work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 
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=< WATCHES 






BE time and durability are re- 
Sold in nc yt cities 
Excl A eadi pew bb 
xclusive ents an wel- 
ers), who give a FULL we 


quisites. 
and towns by the COM 





DD. W. GRANBERY & co., 






The SHEPARD for 1885 


gees 


LAWN-TENNIS 


DEPARTMENT. 


is the Best Racket Made. 


PULAR SExtES OF OUR OWN MAKE, from 
other Noted 


Metaice Pe ince Tae re 


English Rackets. Sets 


All Sewetatten for Playing the Game. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Directions for Playing, Free, 





__ 20 AND 28 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. _ 


ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET mNCHS, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 
‘The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 


est awards, 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. ; 
Conn. ; 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 


of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


_ 83 Warren Street, New York City. 


HOWARD WATCHES, 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clocks made 1" this 
Ceuutry are Manutactured by 


The £. HOWARD WATCH and CLICK C0., 


OrrFices: 


114 TREN. ST., 29 WOW MANE 


J, $. CONOVER & 60,, 


Open Fire Places, 


AND ALL APPURTENANCES. 
GRATES and FENDERS 
MANTEL in Wood, Slate, 

and Metal. 
ne eget a OF TILES. 
agen ment tensive and 
cjmwet Seowroon, goa pis seceagees eric te 


28 and 30 West Gecaspdiine Street. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 













PoLbina CHAIR GO. NEW HAVEN, comm.” 





Garland Oil Stove 








Pha Neate 4 do the bs | woes 7 f- > rtammliyss 


LT poe “the va.” 
gona for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 
56 Unien St., Boston; 8830 Water Mt., N. Y. 


PATENT SUPREME. 


pe : —- 


Have chree diinet Sete ONT NGES. 
Woven Wire, Spiral, and Supporting Springs, 
Combining aoe and havin Ginatietts, ond oxen es@ 
Prices wikia veseh a itt 


our er ofa them; th he 
ann yous § i has not wan 


¥14_-276 Wabash Ate. Chicuen 


ned, old ee eat eet Ljqeia Gime manufactured 














POWDER 


a? Pure. 


This never varies. A marvel of purity 
stren; bt ae nese. More economical than 





DREAS R NECK 
_ h ein _ 





a turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





Shaw, Applin &Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Oatatogue. BOSTON, 


Lawn Tennis and Sporting Goods. 


YDER’s 
CELEBRATED 
Tennis Balisand Sats. 










Our New Franklin Bat can- 
not be —— 


ey 5. 50, 
tre sole makers of the REGUGAT LL, 
cima by the U, 8.N. T. Association, April; ath. 1885; 
price, sper dos with the aM Felt, W nite. Red or Black 


Ten ~"y hie Tackle, ‘a Pets et the atest Novelties 
for % cents by mail. 
ECh savas R. 
126. 128.1130 N.Y 
end the Omelal Playing Rules of Lawn Nenad 


or ees. “full of illustrations and valuable infor: 
tion, tor ten cents, by mail. 








VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rentai fee to oe pm d outright 


elephone will buy 
ivate line. It rd 

CTICALand RELI- 

non-electric Telephone made, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, nen 

money refunded. 

make immense profits and get all the 
work they can do, No previous expe- 
rience required. Where I have noagents 


Telephones may be ordered area for private use. Cir- 
culars free. NEON 
102 8. Division Bt. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Independent Halibut Company 


DEALEBS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 


HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


i, bs ett te President and Treasurer; 
witb SN T ya a, 
Estey D METH alow Salesman. 
DIBECTORS: 
gz0Ren OLARK, RORAT 








vd LEL rom 
NJAMIN LOW, OBA 
WM. DENNETT, . WON 


Fears Wharf. Duncan Tg 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FISH. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
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